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Beg be A 4 
Who knoweth what is good for man in 
this life, all the days of his vain 
Life, which he ſpendeth as a ſhadow ? 


, 


WV. 2 AER HE order and coherence . 
N theſe words will appear eaſy 

and natural, if we only un- 

derſtand them as an inference 
which the royal preacher 
ele makes from the preceding 
part of his diſcourſe; in the entrance into 
which he lays down this general propoſition, 
| that all is vanity. The whole circle of en- 
joyments under the ſun, every thing which 
bas relation only to this life is vanity. This he 
_ exemplifies and proves in reſpect of the 1 1 0 
dom, pleaſures, honours, power and riches 
of the world ; which never make men truly 
EVOL. th T7 and 


be often the. oocaions of great al 
be ey oe the ude : from w 


1 therefore {not -/or; which e 4 


tranſlation) who knoweth what is good for 
man in this life? Since the nature of thoſe 
things which are moſt generally admired and 
purſued by the children of men. is ſuch, that 
they may prove hurtful as well as beneficial : 
and are not ſo frequently the means of con- 
tentment and happineſs, as the contrary ; 
who, that conſiders this, will pretend to fay 
what is good for man, for himſelf, or for any 
other man in this life, all the days of his vain 
hfe, which he ſpendeth as a ſhadow ? 
WIxꝝ may here obſerve ſeveral things. 


I. Taz account which the Wiſeman: gives 


us of the preſent life. It 1 is 4 Vain. Ae, and 


ſpent as a Shadow. _ 
II. AN zmquiry natural 0s for all to 


make, and, rightly managed, very neceſſary 


and uſe ful, (vi viz.) What i 7s good for man in this 


_—_ 3 

III. Taz ignorance of man in this im- 

33 point. Who knoweth ? that is, no one 
* what is good for man in 21S life. 


I. LET us for a while conſider, and. re. 
volve in our minds the account which the 
Wiſeman gives us of the preſent life. It zs 4 


vain he, and Hen as a ſhadow, 1 
THE 


&a. I. Of ti 3 pe 7 


Tre life of man is vain, Take it as we 
find it in fa, and as it proves to the greater 
rt of mankind, mo/tly indeed thro' their own 
fault and folly; and there is nothing of truth 


and ſubſtance in any thing belonging to it. 


The idols of the heathen are in ſcripture call- 
ed a vanities, becauſe they had only the name 
of God, without any of the per fectiuns in- 
| cluded in the notion of Deity. So here, the 
names of happineſs, wiſdom, and the like (which 
are intended to denote the excellency and 
value of the things which paſs under theſe 
titles) are moſt wretchedly miſapplied to the 
things of this life, and the conduct of men 
about them. In effect, it is all but vanity, 
and a he. 'The life of man is vain, of man, 
| whois the nobleſt part of the viſible creation, 
the of5pring of God, made in his image, and 
like him in dominion and immortality; the 


life of this noble creature is vain, and more 


vain as he is more noble. The life of the 
greateſt as well as of the meaneſt of the ſons 
of men is vain. Men may be diſtinguiſhed 
in other repards, but not in this. One may 
poſſeſs what another has not, but vanity has 

alike the poſſeſſion of them all. And if men 
are ſet in high places, the eminence of their 
-condition only ſerves to render the vanity of 
the yung life the more TAI 


| Jerem. : xiv. 22. 


B S : +55: LIE 


5 Of the Vanity of human Life. Vol., II. 
LirE may be ſhown to be vain, whe- 
ther we conſider it abſolutely, or N es 
#rvely. | 
2} 65g LIF b, conſidered abſolutely, is a . ; 
thing ; and to be convinced that it is, 
need only take a ſhort view of the labours * 
life, its ſeveral fages, its variable nature, and 
its Peeting and uncertain duration, 
1, VAIN are the /abours of this life; 3- 
b For what profit hath a man of all his labour 
which he taketh under the ſim ? ? and of the vexa- 
| ion of his heart? which is the addition made 
| to the fame. queſtion, Eccleſ. ii. 22. He la- 
| bours even to vexation ; but what is the fruit 
of all his anxious toil, his reſtleſs thoughts, 
his never-ending purſuits ? After all, we find, 
we tread the ſame inchanted round, 'and that 
every point .in the circle 1s; vanity. So that 
we may well do as the Wiſeman, © who cauſed 
his heart to deſpair of all the labour which he 
took under the fun. He began his career full 
of hope, pleaſing himſelf with the expectation 
of great good to come, and ended it in de- 
ſpair, in utter deſpair of finding what he la- 
boured for in the objects and enjoyments 
among which he ſought it. That is vain 
which is empty and unprofitable; and of this 
character are the labours of this mortal life. 
We labour, and do not obtain; or we obtain, 
and are fadly arfappointed ; and is not our la- 
bour then alike n vain in both caſes?- 


1. VERY - 


* b Eccl. LK 37 | * ii. 20. 


N gen. 1, Of the Vanity - human Life. 3 


1: VER often we labour and do not ab. 
ruin like the diſciples aoho foiled all night” 
and: caught: nothing,: we are very thoughtful 
and buſy, and all to no purpoſe. In ſuch. 
fruitleſs labours do ſome men conſume a great 
part of their lives, the object of their wiſhes 

flies before them, and, perhaps, after they 
are come up ſo near it, as to be juſt able to 
put forth their hand and ſeize on the ex- 
pected good, it is in a moment gone, and 
appears at as great a diſtance as ever. O vain 
life] to be condemned to perpetual labour! 
exerciſed with fore travel] ſtill to purſue, 
ſeldom or never to overtake | But let us have 
a care how we argue from this vanity of hu- 
man labour. Let us not. preſently repine 
againſt the Maker and Governour of the 
world, as if things were not rightly ordered ; 
becauſe labour is not always ſucceſsful. F or 
what are thoſe labours which are ſo frequent- 
ly in vain ? Are they the labours and difficul- 
ties to be incountred in the practice of virtue, 
and the vanquiſhing temptations ? the labours 
of faith and love, the labours we go thro' in 
religion? O no! theſe are never in vain. 
When was it ever known that God ſaid to 
the © /eed of Jacob, ſeek ye my face in vain? 
When did any © hunger and thirſt after righte- 
ouſneſs, and were not filled? ſtrive againſt 
fin, and did not overcome? When did any 


B 3 one 


4 Ifai, xIv. 19. e Matt. v. 6. 


6 Of the Vanity of human Life. Vol. II. 
one * labour for the bread that endureth to 

* life, aſpire to the honour thut cometb 
from God, covet earneſtly the true riches, and 
not obtain them ? When did any man labour 
to pleaſe God, and fave his foul, and yet 

| mifſed of his aim? We have the greateſt 
reaſon to be s ftedfa oft, and unmoveable, ahvays 
abounding in the work of the Lord, becauſe We 
know that our labour ſhall not be in vain in the 
Lord. If men ſtrive for things impoſſible, the 
blame muſt lie on themſelves ; or if they be- 
Now their care and labour where they ought 
not, or on things. 4% neceſſary, neglecting 

| thoſe of infinitely greater moment; they have 
no cauſe to be ſurprized, or angry that Pro- 

vidence baffles their deſigns, but rather thank» ' 
ful for the inſtruction which they may re- E, 
ceive from hence, and to reſolve that they 
will turn their thoughts and concern another 
way, in which they have a greater certainty 
of ſucceeding. And provided they take this 
courſe, the ſucceſs they meet with in the 
grand affair of all, which touches them moſt 
nearly, comprehending their whole intereſt 
and happineſs in it, and in other things, as 
far as they have a connexion with and are 
ſubſervient to the principal, will both make 
them abundant amends for their little ſucceſs 
in more trivial matters, (for ſuch in reality 
are all the affairs and buſineſs of this world) 
and diſpoſe them to ſit down content un- 


der 


' John yi, 29, 1 Cor, xv. 58. 


te i er raed der moſt impor 


HY N are the of this a. 
wn. tho' awe obtain the for which we 
labour, becauſe having — aue are 
diſappointed in our expettations ; perceiv- 
9 our labour for that 
which ſatigſteth' not; that we have really 
ſown. the wind, and reaped the whirlwind. 
This is meant of all thoſe expectations which 
exceed the value of the object. The ob- 
| ſervation of Solomon. in the text, and other 
places of this book, was made before him by 
his father David. Every man at his beſt eflate 
is altogether vanity. Surely * every man aua 


eth in a vain ſhow; ſurely they are OT 
in vain. It is but an empty appearance 


which we are ſurrounded. That which was 
| thought to be ſolid, is found to be light as 

air; that which raiſed our defires, cannot 
ſatisfy them. The eye is not ſatisfied with 
ſeeing, nor the ear with hearing. The ſenſes 
do not find their full contentment in their 
proper objects, much leſs can the ſoul find 
its repoſe in the objects of ſenſe, which are 
ſo very unſuitable to its nobler nature. As to 
many things, their value is only imaginary, 
being of little or no uſe to ſupply our real 

wants; . the price which —_ 
Me 


Ini. by, 2. wt 5  » Pla; xxxix. 
| 57 6. | l F i. 8 Us | 


ſ 


8 | Of tle Vanity of k man Liſe Vor. II, 
bear in our imaginations: before we were ac. 


reaſon that men are Mill: contending for new 
degrees of them, in hope the ligher they 
are, the better they ſhall Iike their condition; 


mouth, quickly turns to gall and worm 


quainted with them, they, in a great N ; 

loſe when we come to enjoy them 
rience proves the delufion : for; tho * a goed 
name (a name founded in good actions, and 
which puts into a greater capacity for doing 
good) is better than precious ointment; yet things 
we uſually mean by the words, fame, honour, 
greatneſs, &c. abſtracting from the uſe wemake 
of them, are of ſmall value in the judgment 
of the Peflettinig mind, and argue+a' /ittleneſs 
and poorneſi of ſoul in thoſe. who' admire 
them: nor can. they give a laſting ſatisfaction 
even to theſe, ſince it is only their novelty 
which recommends them. And this is the 


tho when hiohelt, they find themſelves -as 
much below the heaven = aimed at as ever. 
As to other things which: being ſuited to the 
appetites and ſenſes of the body, are fitted to 
afford ſome degree of pleaſure, how incon- 
ſiderable is the pleaſure they give? and how 
ſoon paſt ? Then diſſatisfaction enſues, greater 
as the pleaſure has been over-rated by our ex- 
pectations; and if guilt has been mixed with 
the pleaſure, that which was ſweet in the 


wood. aid of laughter, it is mad; and 
of mirth, what does it ? This 3 is the ſum total : 


of hs 3 6 alen from fendual Ws 
ſure, according to Solbmon's account of it, 
who indulged his eyes in whatever they defired, 
and with-held' not from them any joy. As to 
riches, if not uſed, they are to be numbred 
among thaſe things which derive all their 
value from a fooliſh fancy, and they are ſome- 
times ® kepr: by- the owners , them to their 
burt. If they are made ſubſervient to pleaſure 
only, every obſervation on the vanity of plea- 
ſure includes them alſo. If employed in do— 
ing good, it is not the bare poſſeſſiom of wealth, 
— e right application of 7 ich is the 
1 of the ſatisfaction we thus enjoy. 
It is a truth as plain almoſt as any ſelf-evident 
propoſition, that riches, hen loved for their 
own fakes, *or merely as inſtruments of ſen- 
ſuality or ambition, are downright. vanity. 
Nay, of wiſdom itſelf, when it is merely hu- 
man and earthly, terminating its views in the 
preſent life, it may be truly ſaid, it is vain : 
ſince r in much wiſdom is much grief, and be 
that mcreaſes knowledge, increaſes ſorrow. He 
has a quicker perception of the evils of life, 
fees as well as feels the vanity of it, and 
bluſhes at his own folly in doating upon 
things which at the ſame time in his real 
judgment he cannot but deſpiſe. 
Bu r by accuſing theſe things, do we not 
accuſe the author of them ? Is not the world 
des nme of — ? Has he not | ſent 
us 


9 Eccle TY 3 i Eccleſ i. 18. 


us into it, . amicped it for ont entertain- 

ment? given us various appetites and inclina- 
tions, by which we are prompted to purſue 
after every good, and various ſenſes which ca-. 
us for the enjoyment of it? And if 

the feaſt does not Ye the coſt, if after ſo 
much preparation there be little or nothing in 
the entertainment, where does the reflection 
fall? T anſwer, not on the ſe God, but on. 
_ Fooliſh man, who miſtakes that for his final por- 
tion, which was only defigned for his refreſh- 
ment and ſupport by the way; values the riches 
of nature and providence beyond thoſe of 
virtue and grace; and what he ſhould uſe 
with prudence, and court with moderation, 


and a fort. of di ement of ſoul, abuſes to 
the ſtrengthening his paſſions, the · pampering 


bis luſt, and enſlaving his reaſon. And can 
he juſtly wonder if he has little ſatisfaction 
in all this? He would have more pleaſure 
and fatisfaCtion from theſe things, than God 
ever deſigned they ſhould give him, and by 
that means receives 4%. Thus the labours of 
life are vam, when we labour to acquire hap- 
pineſs in the things of this world. It was the 
intention of nature, that we ſhould have ſome 
pleaſure in them, nor does religion wage war 
with pure uncorrupted nature. But opinion 
magnifes the pleafure beyond nature, and 
makes us look for it in PR ere nature 
has not placed it; and luſt and paſſion pre- 
yailing, make men leap over all bounds in _ 
chaſe 


— 12 —— nature; and ſtudy hour 
to improve the enjoyment of fenfual pleaſure, 
into a IG: And what is ohh 


that they / ſpoil their natural marking fill 
their bald with . muddy 
the ſpring of which they drink, and whatever 
pleaſures __ make. their boaſt of, are farther 
1 ever 2 real eg gers and content= 


Wx ſhall ackn Wale te d wing} 
if we travel — — of it, chilu- 
 bood, youth, manhood, and old age; each of thekt: 
has ſome peculiar marks of. IgE as welb's as 
arber mm u them all.. 
CnIILDnOOD is vanity, And it is notat 
- all range, that we ſhould find vanity where 
we do not find reaſon, or only the firft dawynings 
of it, The faculty of reaſon exiſts as ſoon as 
the ſoul does, but is not exerciſed: till a long 
time after. We firſt enter 1 life: of: 
ſenſe, and for ſome years are acquainted but 
with few ideas and thoughts, but thoſe which 
have their original from ſenſe; And furely a. 
| life of mere ſenſe, in a creature enjoying the 
faculty of reaſon, is but a vain life. Nor is it 
much better, though we add fancy; for what 
dan be vainer than thoſe ſcenes, which are raii· 
ed and preſented by imagination? The bappi- 
neſs or miſery of children, is, generally ſpeak - 
ing, little more than fancy ; a ſmall matter 
I | pleaſes 


. K 


2 'vh — 1 15 


— a Weck as mel puts n out - 


of humour; nay, the fame thing, in the ſpace* 
of a day, or an hour, ſhall both pleaſe and 
diſpleaſe. The very afflitions of childhood, 
as well as the amuſements and pleaſures, are a 
diverſion to the ſpectator. This alſo is vanity, : 
but a vanity that is conſiſtent with innocence / 
and ſafety. Other things may be obſerved, 
which lead to ſin, and are the fad prognoſticks 
and forerunners of errors and miſcarriages in 
the following part of life. We ſee in children 
thoſe humours, and inclinations, and paſſions, 
which give their friends a great many painful 
thoughts and apprehenſions on their accounts. 
Theſe things are ſomething worſe than vain, 
becauſe they lead to more important evils. 
This calls aloud upon thoſe who have the care 
of children, to ſeaſon their tender minds with 
good inſtruction, to oppoſe any wrong pro- 
penſities at their firſt appearance, to clear the 
garden before the weeds have quite over-run 
it, and either to plant the principles of virtue 
and religion, or to cultivate thoſe already ſown. 
By this means, together with the vanity that is 
inſeparable from childhood, there will be ſeeds 
and bloſſoms which will promiſe fruit of a 
more ſalutary 8 
YouTH is in ſome ſenſe vainer tho child-- 
hood; for although reaſon by this time un- 
folds itſelf and in ſome few is of confider- 
able uſe, the paſſions are in moſt much ſtronger 
than 


than gon. 4; — Aw $i as arg 
and put away, evil from thy fleſh, for childhood 
and youth are vanity. The word ſorrow, or 
anger, ſeems in this place to be put for all 
thoſe head ſtrong, and ungoverned paſſions by 
which man is beſieged, and too often ſurpriz- 
ed and hurried away in his youthful years. 
With theſe paſſions of the mind it concerns 
us to declare war betimes, and to guard againſt 
the temptations to fleſnly eaſe and ſenſual 
pleaſure, (here called the evil of the fleſh.) We 
are very much to blame, if we do not care- 
fully watch againſt theſe things, ſince child- 
hood and youth are vanity. ' Young people are 
apt to be deceived by the flatteries of the world, 
and carried headlong in the purſuit of the ob- 
| jects of their ſeveral paſſions, to the endanger- 
ing of their ſouls, if the fear of God, as a 
bridle upon their youthful luſts, does not re- 
ſtrain them. And then, as youth is vanity, 
becauſe of the paſſions incident to that age of 
life, fo likewiſe. upon the account of its levity 
and inconſtancy &; prone to change, it loaths 
what a little before it eagerly deſired, quits the 
thing almoſt as ſoon as it has obtained it, and 
does not more admire and eſteem it at a diſ- 
tance, than when preſent it deſpiſes it, and, 
perhaps, both equally without reaſon. Youth 
is alſo vain, becauſe en + deaf to 8900 | 


Eccleſ. xi. 10. 

* Amata aer, Pernix. 

+ Cerous i in 3 monitoribus aſter. — 

- advice, 


14 Of the Vai , 575 human fe. Vor, Il. 


advice, and cafily flexible to bad: The rea- 
ſon of which i is, that one contradicts their fa- 
vourite inclinations, the other falls in ä 
them; one would keep them within b 
the other breaks down the barriers, and Res 
them liberty to range uncontrolled. Youth 
alſo is vain, becauſe apt to feed itſelf with 
Dan hopes ; hopes of things 7mpoſible or hurt- 
Fal. It is ſeldom an Wr is made, whether 
the fancied good be in their reach; it is enough 
ps it pleaſes, and therefore they muſt have 
it. What makes the matter ſtill worſe is, 
wat young perſons are uſually as fickle and 1 
inconſtant in worthy and laudable attempts, 
as in things indifferent. They ſometimes re- 
Tolve well, but have ſeldom that ſteadineſs of 
mind which i is required to the profperous ex- 
ecution of their commendable purpoſes and 
_ deſigns. Does not all this, laid together, prove 
that youth is vanity? And is this vanity of 

youth neceſſary and unavoidable ? Some part 
of it may, but not all; not that for which 
they deſerve to be blamed, as they do for every 
thing contrary to the precepts of reaſon and re- 
ligion. Would they raiſe a bank which may 
ſecure them wants that flood of vanity to. 
which they are expoſed, let them converſe 
with greater caution and ſobriety; call to mind 
their obligations to * remember their creator 
mn the days of their youth, and the many ad- 
yantages this will yield them; uſe ee - 
| Eccleſ. xii. I. 


more 


more N eee and particnfa ty 
- ponder, that paſſage of the "wiſe preacher” 
| Rejoice, 'O' young man, in thy youth, and 1. 
thine heart cheer _ in oe 5 44 youth; 
and walk in the way and in 
the fight of thine — a thou, that for 
all —_— things God will bring thee into fudx- 
Do not forget that, young as thou art, 
e actual to God thy creator for 
thine actions and conduct, and ſooner than 
thou art aware of may'ſt be called to give > 
thy account. 
Neon 18 we r - fleady ad N partof 
lite without its vanity. When men are paſt the 
| fever of youth, they uſually change their 
thoughts and ſtudies. But how 5 they 
change them? Moſt commonly it is a change 
of one vanity for another, of vain Plefires | 
for vain care. 


| Converſfis fludiis etas- vim wk. 
Vuerit DPS moon 
Now perhaps they are iritent upon ties 
up riches, raiſing and aggrandizing a family; ef- 
tabliſhing their intereſts, and procuring them- 
ſelves fame, and power, and honour. And is not 
all this, as it is generally managed, as vanity 
as youth | is 3 of? 7 V man relies 
his wants, ſtrives for things which will e 
| his cares and fears at preſent, and his account 
hereafter, minds theſe things too much to be 
able to o mind better * to uny * mm 
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Eccleſ. xi, . 


7y of human Life. Von. I 
2s the: Fir of h his Wee ang acquiſitions, | 
only pl unges himſelf. the deeper in ſlavery, 
there, ing. no greater ſlave. than the man 
vrhoſe wiſhes and deſires grow with his poſſeſ- 
ſions; what is all this better than vanity-? 
When we ſay it is not better, we ſay the moſt 
favourable. thing of it we can, for it is really 
worſe ; there being. vexation added. to the va- 
nity of ſuch a conduct, and guilt to that VeX> 
ation. Men, are the more inexcuſable in this 
caſe, becauſe they are come to a ripeneſs of 
judgment, as well as of years, and need not 
be the dupes and cullies of their own paſſions. 
The tide of youthful paſſions is retired, and 
now, if it be not their own fault, they. may 

lay hold of the opportunity to reſtore reaſon 
to its ſovereignty, and to ſettle the courſe of 
their actions, not only by the directions of 
moral, but of chriſtian and divine prudence. 
This, if they do not, but ſuffer the paſſions of 
youth to be turned into others which are no 
leſs unreaſonable, and many times more baſe 
and ſordid, they are not more unhappy than 
they are criminal, The man of buſineſs con- 
demns and rallies the ſlothful youth given up 
to his eaſe and pleaſures, not conſidering 
there are oppoſite errors, and that while he 
avoids one extream he falls! into another eve 
whit as dangerous. He who bounds his 
views and moderates his deſires, and while 
he employs his thoughts about this and that 
worldly At ſuffers not his heart to be in- 
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xn. I. Of the Vanity of naman Life: 
gets of | | 
and he alone, is exempted from that charge of. ._ 
vanity which is but too juſtly laid againſt others, 
who in their beſt eftate, when the underſtand- 
ing has attained to its greateſt ſtrength and ma- 
turity, may be ſaid to be altogether vanity. © 
_ FiNALLY, is old age always free from 
that vanity which beſets the other parts of life? 
One would be ready to think it ſhould, after 
having laid up ſuch a ſtock of experience, or had 
opportunity to do it, and as it were, outlived 
the follies of childhood, youth, and manhood. 
But, alas! the old man too, as ill as he can 
bear to be told ſo, is too often vain in his way. 
He has not the vanity of youth, but the va- 


Querit, & inventis miſer abſtinet, ac timet uti. 
He knows no end in getting, yet hath not the 
heart to uſe what he has gotten; and is more 
covetous as he hath leſs reaſon to be fo, being 
| withina few ſteps of that world, where riches 
profit not, and cannot follow him if they did. 
t There is an evil, faith Solomon, which I have 
ſeen under the fun, and it is common among men: 
a man to whom GOD hath given riches, 
wealth, and honour, ſo that he wanteth nothing 
for his ſoul, (i. e. for his life,) of all that he * 
defireth : yet God giveth him not power to eat 
thereof, but a ſtranger eateth it. This is vanity 
TY D . -<f  R, 
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18 Of the Vanity of human Life. VoL. II. 
and an evil. difeaſe. This man cometh in with. 
vanity, and though he live many years, departeth 
tn. darkneſs, and his name ſhall be covered with 
darkneſs. Tea, though it were poſſible: for him 
to live a and years twice 4 , yet. has. he 
ſeen no good. For what good is there in that 
which a man does not uſe and enjoy? This is 

a vanity with which, generally l none 
are ſo chargeable as old perſons, and which is 
ſtrange without ſeeing it. And as old perſons 
are too apt to love the things of life immode- 
rately,. fo fe zr/eif, when they have juſt done 
with it, and are paſt the cape city of enjoying 
it. To which we might add, the vanity of 
groundle 5 fears, es, in reſpect of opi- 
nions long ſince taken up, no matter whether 
with reaſon or without, praiſing former times 
right or wrong, and running down. the pre- 
ſent; at which Solhmon ſeems to glance, wt 

he gives this advice,; Say not thou-what is tbe 
cauſe that the former days were better than theſe, 
Jer thou doft not enquire wiſely concerning this, 
But I ſhall think it enough juſt to hint at theſe 
things, that I may not be thought to reproach 
old age. As there are ſome things reſpectable 
in old age, I may ſay many in the old age of 
one who has lived uſefully and Holily; ſo 
what I have mentioned of the vanity. of old 
age, is only to ſignify from whence the dan- 
ger and temptations in this part of life *ariſe, MW 
that they who are arrived a at old age, may con- 
» Ecclef, vii. 10. | | . 
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823. I. of he 
ſider that there is ſome care i for 
them as well as others, and that they who are 
in the way to it may ſo behave during the 
more active part of their lives, that if they 


ſhould ſce many years, they may by their ex- 


= ample be uſefuf to the world, and be like 


thoſe liquors which run fine and clear to the 
laſt. A vain young and middle-aged man 
makes a vain old: one; whereas, ” the boary 
= head is @ crown of glory, Fit be foul in the 
| Ay of righteouſneſs. And the fewer the ex- 
5 of this kind, the greater is the glory of 
thoſe few. Thus does it appear that human 
life is vain from a ſhort view of the ſeveral 
1 of it. 
 ANOTHBR argument and mel to 
prove that life is vain is, the great variableneſs 
of every man's ſtate and condition. Man is 
liable to change, and ſo is the whole world a- 
bout him. Late is filled up with a ſucceſſion 
of unforeſeen events, ſome proſperous, others 
afflictive; nor is it often long together, that 
dhe ſky1 is without all clouds. The occaſions 
of joy and ſorrow, of hope and fear, do not 
only follow one the other very quick, ſo that 
a fit of laughter ends in a ſigh, but are many 
times blended together like rain and ſunſhine 
in an April day, inſomuch that the ſoul is di- 
vided: betwixt contrary paſſions, and cannot 
give itſelf to any one. Indeed, our joys are 
ſeldom pure and ſincere, our ſweeteſt cup has 
Prov. xvi, 31. | 
: * ſome 


20 Of the — human Life.” Vor. II. 1 
ſome bitter ingredient. Or, put the caſe our 
circumſtances are juſt as we would — 
them; how long do they continue ſo; with- 
out the loſs of any one good thing we en- 
joyed, or the addition of any evil? Our very 
gains may prove the occaſion of our loſſes, 
and that Which is matter of rejoycing to E 
lay a foundation for grief to morrow. 5 
conſequence of every new acceſſion to our: 
fortune Sor to the number of our acquaint- 
ance, our friends and relatives, is, that there 
is ſomethin g new added in which we lie open 
to the ſtrokes of adverſity. We are affficted 
with the loſs of a friend, becauſe we before 
took a pleaſure in having acquired him. And 
thus we cannot reaſonably expect that the 
ſtream ſhould always run in the ſame chan- 
nel, or that things ſhould keep at the ſame 
ftay. And the more our enjoyments are, we 
muſt of courſe be ſubject to the more changes. 
Could our proſperity be fixed it would be 
little worth, even tho' it were as compleat 
E 2 worldly mind can wiſh : but as it is at 
preſent, inconſtant as the winds, and fading as 
the colours in the rain-bow, one would think 
no perſon ſhould ſet much by it, or once 
make a queſtion whether fe be vain, when 
the beſt enjoyments of it are ſo exceeding 
precarious and uncertain : Man being in ho- 
| our abideth not. Moulaſt thou ſet thine eyes 
upon That which is not ri for riches certainly. 
male 


x Prov, xxili. 5, 
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make them Foes "wings, and fly away as an eagle 
_ Zowards heaven. | Thoſe things which the 


greater part of the world reckon the greateſt, 
_ many the only realities, the Wiſeman tiles 


which are not; they are ſo inconſtant 
rs mutable as not to be worth reckoning 


upon; they are not truly thine, unleſs thou 


canſt call an eagle thine, which pitches in 
thy field, and the ee after takes his 
flight among the clouds. Y Thou knoweft not 
var a day may bring forth. It is much if it 

be free from all changes, and thou doſt not 
hear of ſomething or other which thou 
wouldſt rather ſhould not have happened. And 
ſometimes the changes are as great as they 
are ſudden and unenpected. But why do I talk 
of great changes, when there is no need of 
theſe to diſcompoſe and ruffle that ſoul, 

whoſe paſſions are too eaſily and too often 


moved and put in a flutter by the leaſt ? 


4. LIFE cannot but be vain, becauſe it is 

fo fleeting and uncertain ; life itſelf, as well 
as the things of life. The years of man's life 
make ſo inconſiderable a number, that Solomon, 
in the text, judges it more proper to count by 
days ; all the days of his vam life. Were there 
as many years in life as there are days, life 
would make ſome figure ; but then, if it 
would be /z/5 vain in that reſpect, it would 
be more myſerable. For who, that is wiſe, 
| © > 577 223 Wand -- 


„Prov. xxvii. 1. 


22 Of the Vanity of human Life. Vor. H. 
would deſire to have his exiſfence in this ſtate 
2 ſin and imperfection drawn-out to ſuch a 
? But, alas! our years four dimes told 
very ſeldom Equal. the days that are an one 
year. To expreſs this tranſitorineſs of human 
life, Fob draws his compariſons from three of 
the four elements, the land, the mater, and 
the air, in the ſpace of two verſes. 4 
days are ſauiſter — a oft, they flee away 
| ſhe no gaad. They are paſt away as 3 
Pips, as the eagle that luſteth to bis prey. 
Solomon intends the fame thing; when he faith 
of man, that he fhendeth hes days' as a ſhadow, 
By this metaphor, he would put us in mind 
doc of the clan geableneſs and brevity of hu- 
man life. A fhadow is never long the ſame, 
being now of one length, now 25 another, 
and now nothing at all: not to mention that 
there was nothing real in it while it 
whe; *-Me — Farth like a flower, and in 
cut down, he fleeth alſo as o fhadow, and conti- 
nueth not. My days are like a fhadow when 
it declineth, and I am withered like graſs. Bur 
thou, O Lord, Halt endure for ever, and thy 
' remembrance to all generations. What is man 
when compared with God? an empty ſhadow 
which vaniſhes away with the rack of ages. 
And does a ſhadow leave any print when it 
is gone? Herein like the Cade) or an arrow 
that cuts the air, or a veſſel * OM water, is 
man, He paſſeth away and his place is no 
more 


: Job ix. 25, 2 Jobxiv.2, Pal. cli, 7,72, 


more found. It is true, the monuments which 
ſome few leave behind them, ſhow that they 
once lived; but generally to little purpoſe, 
being monuments of their fally, or, at beſt; 
of their ſkill and diligence imployed in things 
of ſmall uſe to poſterity, and none at all to 
themſelves. Let us add, life is not only of 
ſhort, but uncertain duration, which makes 
it ſtill more vain. Death ſurprizes us in the 
midſt of our deſigns and proſpects, thoſe 
that are innocent, laudable and beneficial, as 
well as thoſe which are hurtful: then when 
with a great deal of difficulty, and after many 
fruitleſs eſſays, we have brought things to the 
point we laboured for, and made preparations 
for a life of uſefulneſs to others, or the quiet 
enjoyment and improvement of ourſelves. 
© Who can forbear exclaiming (faith the 
* writer of a great and an ingenious man's 
life, who, againſt his inclination, had been 
ingaged in a life of public buſineſs; and 
when at laſt he was got into the ſituation 
he long wiſhed for, an agreeable retreat, 
died ſoon after) © who, faith he, can for- 
ee bear exclaiming on the weak hopes and 
« frail condition of human nature? For as 
long as out friend was purſuing the courſe 
of ambition in active life, which he ſcarce 
ce eſteemed his true life, he never wanted a 
conſtant health and ſtrength of body, but 
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e as ſoon as he had found an opportunity of 
* beginning indeed to live, and enjoy hin elf 
* in ſecret, his contentment was firſt broken 
* by ſickneſs, and at laſt his death was oc- 
* cafioned by his very delight in the country 
ce and the fields, which he had long fancied 
* above all other -pleaſures.” Let us remem- 
ber this part of the vanity of human life, and 
not barely lament it, but as well as we can 
provide againſt it. Thus you ſee the vanity 
of life abſolutely conſidered. The thing would 
have been yet more apparent if we took a 
comparative view of it, or conſidered. it as 
compared with the life of man in the ſtate of 
innocence; with the life which we may rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſe the deſcendants of the firſt 
man would have led, if % had not entered 
the world; with the dignity of human na- 
ture; and with that fate of perfection and 
| happineſs to which the children of God ſhall 
be advanced at the conſummation of all things. 
But leaving this for another diſcourſe, I chuſe 
to conclude the preſent with two or three 
- „ J TTY 
1. LET us learn to ſet leſs by this vain life. 
The more vain it is, the more indifferent in 
all reaſon ſhould we be to it. Why ſo fond, 
O my ſoul, of a life which ſo little deſerves 
thy affection and eſteem? Art thou not here 
incompaſſed with vanity, and wouldſt thou 
always be confined within this tireſome circle? 
it is natural for the foul of man to tend to a 
| | . 


tho e part without — or at 
leaſt without obſerving it. To this purpoſe 
is that of the apoſtle. The earneſt expefta- 
tion of the creature waiteth for the mamfeſta- 
tion of the fons of God. For the creature was 
made ſulject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reaſon of him that ſubjebted the ſame ; in 
that the creature 1tſelf ſhall be delivered from 
the bondage of corruption into the glorious hberty 
F the e God. The creature here 
meant is the regſonable creature, or the race 
of mankind, who being ſhaken from their 
true center, or rather having been never fixed 
on it, have no reſt, no ſatisfaction. They 
are immediately conſcious that ſomething, 
the main thing, is wanting. They ſeek per- 
fection and happineſs; and foraſmuch as this 
perfection and happineſs are no where attain- 
able but in the world to come, the ſcene for 
what is here called the manife ſtation of the ſons 
of God, they do, as it were, wait for that 
ſtate, but then it is only in an implicit and- 
confuſed manner. The object to which the 
greater part of mankind do expreſſly and 
diſtinctly direct their deſires and aims, is the 
preſent world. This life, vain as it is, en- 
gages all their attention. It takes up their 
whole attention, but cannot ſatisfy the leaſt part 
of their expectations. And why then will 
they not inquire whether they 3 are not got 


into 
: Rom, viii, 1927, 
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26 Of the Vanity af human Life; Vo“. II. 
into a wrong way? Why will they fix their 
choice where th \themſeboes can have no fixed- 

1% Is any thing in this life, is life itſelf to 
be-prized at this rate ? A thouſand things put 
us in mind, that "his 4 is not our reſt, that we 
might be the ſooner brought to this reſolu- 
tion; come, llet us ariſe and go hence, Life is 

the gift of God,. therefore not to be deſpiſed, 
and ſo is every thing we enjoy in this life; 
but that we might not be unwilling to reſign 
theſe gifts when demanded from us, nor over- 
value — while we have them, they have 
in them a mixture of vanity. Let us con- 
fider this, and we ſhall know how. to form a 
right eſtimate of life, 4hank/ul for it, but not 
Tedded to it. We ſhall know how to diſtin- 
guiſh between the git and the vanity which 
accompanies it; taking care that we do not 
fall in love vanity, and conſidering that 
whatever this life has which is not vain flies! in 
a ſmall compaſs, and is infinitely exceeded. by 
the happineſs of the future ſtate. Which 
minds me of another inference. 

2. SINCE this life is vain, let us be thank- 
ful for the diſcovery which God has made us 
of another life, as perfect as this is vain. The 
greater the vanity of this preſent viſible ſcene, 
with the greater gratitude to God, and plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction of mind, ſhould I think 
that this is not the ny ſcene of things. Reaſon = 
gives us ſome obſcure perceptions of a better 


ate chan this; the gofpel revelation ſets yo | 
e 


ben L OftheYonity of human Tis. 27 
he oloars6:200 the fülalt debt. How is f it 
1 tained. bye 6 
With the view gf theſe; glorions objects, | nnd _ 


With the cenſideration of that boundlek 


goodneſs which: has prepared. ſub thingr far 
ther 40hs. —_ as eye. bath not fen, nar 
ear heard, and cum enber imis the heart of 
wan to conctine'? Do we: believe the. 
given of theſe things in the papel 2 Have We 
 duly:confidetied it? and yet are not our hearts 
dan to Hl the Bal and Father of our Lord 
Feſus Chrift, who has begotten us 1 a 
ib e by the reſurrectiùn of Chriſt from the dead, 
of an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for us; 
no reaſon to prefer this glorious inheritance to 
the poſſeſſions of this world, and to rejoice 
in the belief and > of it.? It can never 
be. Let us ſay what we will, if this be the 
caſe, we have "little faith or we do 
not rightly underſtand wherein the happineſs 
of heaven conſiſts, or do not allow ourſelves 
to conſider it. For did we conſider this 
as often and ſeriouſly as we ſhould, whatever 
the diſpoſition and reliſh of our minds might 
be at firft; the frequent contemplation of a 
future ſtate, ſo utterly unlike and infinitely 
ſurpaſſing this, would quickly work a change 


in us, turn the inclinations of the ſoul about | 


21 Cor. ii. 9. E Pet. i. 3, 4. 
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with our - defires of this bleed ity our f e 
of it would proportionably increaſe, the fer- 
vour of our deſires being one of the beſt 
grounds of hope: and as our deſires were more 
inflamed, and our hopes more raiſed, we 
mould abound more in thankfulneſs to God 
for this ineſtimable gift. 

Son other refſections I ſhall leave t to be 
| purſued when I have conſidered the compara- 
tive vanity of life, which 1 _ 5 in ; the 
ext ediſcourle, 
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Peating: in a comparative view of it. 
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be Been ws: vi. 1 N 
Abo r what is good for man in 
this life, all the days of his vain 


Lie, which he ſpendeth as a Aua 9 


1 H A v E obſerved the following things i in 
theſe words as ene a diſtinct conſi- b 


5 deration. 


I. Tux account which the Wiſeman gives 
us of the preſent hfe. It is a vain life, —— 
as a ſhadow. I 
II. Ax inquiry making ought for all to 
make, and rightly managed, very neceſſary 
and uſeful, Viz. "What i 15 ww 4 man in this 
life? 
III. Tan gnorunce by man in this 2 
ant _ 9 8 fnoweth ? i. e. 710 man 


erb. 
1 Tas 
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I. Tux account which the Wiſeman gives 
us of the preſent life; it is a 3 Fg Sec. - 
This I have in part conſidered; and repre- 
ſented the Vanity of life in an abſolute view. 
To. make it more apparent, I all now give 
you a view of it as compared with the life 
of man in his Hate , innocence ;; with the life 
which, we. may reaſonabl ly fu poſe, the 
deſcendants of the firſt man vo have led, 
if fin had not entered the world; with the 
dignity of human nature; and with that fate 
of perfection and happineſs to which the child- 
ren of. God ſhall be advanced at the (Corinne 
—_ all things... 5 
| ow dain is this life compared with 
the life of man in his ſtata of tnmocencel Life 
was then filled with pleaſures, and among 
thoſe pleaſures. there was a perfect /ſubordi- 
nation, of the pleaſures of the body to thoſe 
of the mind; of the pleaſures —— the 
creation afforded him, to the pleaſure he took 
in the: contemplation. and love of the Creator. | 
Paradiſe was the abode of pbeaſure, and of 
nothing but pleaſure, as long as it continued 
to be the abode of innocence. Every abject 
was pleating; every ſenſe. was entertained 
without danger, without guilt; and without 
any after uneaſineſs and diſguſt. God had 
endowed his new creature with wiſdom to 
uſe the good which was before him, not 
turning it into evil by abuſe. That he we 
A T 1. 5 e 
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this nature of the ſeveral animals which ſtock- 
ed the garden of Eden, appeared by the * names 
which he gave them; and he had the fame 
ce knowledge er the qualities of other 
chings; for what ends they were deſigned, 
and 1w they ought to be applied to anſwer 
| theſe ends. Nor did man ever go 
Units ſet him by his Creator, till he eat f 
the forbidden fruit. And had he alws 
kept within theſe limits, as he mighit eaſi * 
have done, he would have been happy; as 
happy as it was fit and poſſible he ſhouid be 
in a tate of trial. For when firſt put toge- 
| ther, the body and the foul were more ſvit- 
ably. matched than now, and received much 
more pleaſure and ſatisfaction from their union 
with one another. The meaner part was 
under the government of the nobler, ſo as not 
do diſturb and pervert it in any of its opera- 
tions by the fallies of the ſenſual appetites, or 
of the paſſions and imagination. The tran- 
quility ariſing from the exact temperament 
of the body and its perfect health, was worth 
all our pleaſures. It was not till after the 
fall that man was condemned to s eat bread in 
the feat F his brow. Before he could have 
faid - - Labor ipſe voluptas - - his labours and 
his recreations were the ſame. Every action 
was eaſy and pleaſant, and no action miſ- 
employed. Life was ſpent uſefully, and 
with honour, not in vain | amuſements, or in 
5 toil 
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: toil and ety... His underſtanding did not 
dwell on the ſarface of things, nor his affec- 
tions reſt in earthly objects. He made the 
more of the creation, both as an object of 
— contemplation and enjoyment, becauſe he did 
not make too much of it; not placing it in 
the room of God, to whom alone he ſubjected 
himſelf, not to any of his creatures, ſeeking 
bis happineſs 3 in the firſt and moſt excellent of 
all beings, and delighting above all to con- 
verſe with him in the exerciſes of holy medita- 
tion and divine love. The ſenſes could fur- 
niſh him with no pleaſures he valued like 
thoſe of the mind; as of all the pleaſures of 
the mind, there were none comparable to 
thoſe of devotion. In this tate, what room 
was there for vanity ? None at all till fin in- 
troduced it. Indeed, if innocent man might 
have died and periſhed after all this, if he 
might have paſt out of fi uch a happy ſtate 
into a ſtate of forgetfulneſs and inſenſibility, 
his condition would have been vain, becauſe 
tranſient. But Adam would never have 
known death, if he had not known fin, much 
leſs would he have been liable to an y utter 
extinction of his being. He might have 
been advanced to higher ſtates, and to a no- 
bler life, and very probable would have been 
advanced, but would never have been de- 
graded. And is there any reſemblance be- 
tween this life of man in a ſtate of innocence, 


and | 
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and the preſent vain life? would one hi 
it was the life of the ſame creature? 
2. LET us compare this vain life with that 

which the deſcendants of the firſt man would o@ 
probably have enjoyed, if fin had never e- 
tered the world. There would, it is cer- 
tain, have been this difference between our 
firſt parents and their poſterity, that whereas _ 
they were created in their full ſtrength of BY 
| bake and mind, their children would have 
been born in a ſtate of weakneſs, and by 

flow degrees have reached the vigour and 
perfection of life. And this may be account- 

ed a ſort of vanity, which would have 
cleaved to the life of theſe innocent crea- 

tures, ariſing from the manner of their com- 

ing into being. But then let us only conſi- 

der the exceeding care and prudence with 

which parents would have managed the edu- 
cationof their children, the ſound and health- 

ful conſtitution which every one would have 
brought into the world; every ſenſe and 
member being exactly framed and propor- 
tioned, the humours moſt harmoniouſly 
mixed and tem pered, and the whole piece 
compoſed and put out of hand with the 

moſt finiſhed ſkill : the reſult of which 

muſt be a regularity in the affections and 
paſſions, and a clearneſs and facility in the 
functions of the ſoul, of which we know 


very little from our own experience. Let 
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us farther add the vigilant eye and guardian 
hand of providence, obſerving and keeping 


off all evil, and the conſtant and familiar in- 


tercourſe we may conceive would then have 


taken place between God and man, and his 


- Spirit perpetually influencing theirs : let us, 


J fay, conſider theſe things, and we ſhall 
ſee reaſon to acquit the infant and childiſh 
years of ſuch a life from a great deal of 
that vanity to which wwe are expoſed. And 
then when theſe innocent creatures were 
grown up to the uſe of their reaſonable pow- 
ers, how, think we, they would have em- 
ployed them ? How have ſpent their time, 
and wherein have placed their chief happi- 
neſs? The difference between heir paſſions 
and ours, being like that between wild beaſts 
and tame; reaſon in them would have ed 
paſſion, not have been led captive by it; and 


the light of reaſon would have been 3 


ed more certain and efficacious for the go- 
vernment of the paſſions, by the illumina- 


tions and influences of a higher — 


They would not have left it to an ir 


and changing fancy to chuſe their olinkires 


or employments; but would have conſidered 
by what courſe of actions they ſhould glori- 
fy their Maker moſt, and moſt benefit 
mankind. Religion would have had the 
forming of all their ſchemes and deſig 

life would have been directed to the nobleſt 


oO 


ends, "and ae 5 "he wile mia and ; 
meaſur res.; ſo that = would never have 
miſt ther main end, phe ſeldom-the particu- | 
lar and ſubordinate ends at which they aimed. 
They would not have wandered up and down 
in life, hardly knowing who and what they 
were, and what they had to do; now follow- 
ing this whim, now that, or always wrong; of 
5 which they who obſerve what paſſes in the 
world may now ſee frequent inſtances. 


From the right exerciſe of their faculties, 


and improvement of their time, from a 
bright and raiſed underſtanding, a clear and 
quiet conſcience, well- ordered affections, an 
uſeful and pious life, from health of body, 
a proſperous ſtate of ſoul, mutual endear- 
ments of friendſhip, the delightful exchange 
of kind offices, from enquiries into nature, 
obſervations on the hiſtory of providence, 
the tokens of God's preſence, . the aſſurance 
of his love, the 1 of future glory; 
from theſe, and other like employments, 
they would have received a thouſand plea- 
ſures, intellectual, moral, and divine. All 
would have been peace and ſatisfaction, and 
their days have ſtolen away unperceived, till 
the time came for them to exchange, not a 
mortal for an immortal ſtate, but earth for 
heaven, and a ſtate of trial, for one of ever - 
laſting recompences. Imperfection there 
would have been in fach a ſtate, (as there 
| D 2 
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muſt always be in a ſtate of trial;) but no. 
thing that could be properly accounted va- 
nity, much, leſs ſuch vanity as that to 
which we are now fo/d. For that the vani- 
ty of the preſent. ſtate would not have been, 
if men had not ſinned is plain, from theſe 
vr ords of the apoſtle; i The creature, (that is, 
the reaſonable creature, mankind, as appears 
from the context,) was made ſubje&? to vdani- 
ty, not . willingly, but by reaſon of him able 
ſubjetted the ſame. So that we were not 
ſubject. to vanity, till Adam, by his tranſ- 
greſſion, or God, as a puniſhment of this 
tranſgreſſion, ſubjected us to it, Which 
ſeems to imply, that had our firſt parents 
preſerved their integrity, and tranſmitted the 
human nature ſound and pure to their poſ- 
terity, and had they kept it pure, we ſhould - 
not have had the ſame ground to accuſe life 
of vanity which we now have. The labours. 
'of life would not have been vain as they 
now are, nor the ſeveral'fages of it; pro- 
bably there would have been 0 ſuch thing as 
old age, meaning thereby a decay and weak- 
neſs of the faculties of body and mind; in 
this ſenſe they would have been always 
young, or would not have known when the 
time was come for their tranſlation out of 
this world, by the ſinking of nature, but on- 
1y'by the number of years. There would 


not 
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not have been ſuch a fluctuation of events, 
ſuch a ſhifting of the ſcenes. The very ele- 
ments and ſeaſons would have been more 
kindly and favourable, and after a flow of 
many happy years, an end would have been 
put to life upon this earth, not by the ſtroke 
of death, but by an eaſy exchange of one 
world for another, a ſtate leſs perfect for 
one more ſo. It was, perhaps, with a2 
view to the vanity which the fall had 
introduced into things, of which by this time 
our firſt parents, (the woman. efj pecially,) 
were admoniſhed by their own fad experi- 
ence, that Eve names her ſecond ſon * Abel, 
that is, vanity, to ſignify it was a vain world 
he was born into, of which ſhe might not 
. be ſo ſenſible at the birth of her e/de/# ſon, 
in whom ſhe ſeems to have been very much 
diſappointed. And as the mighty expecta- 
tions which the mother had concerning 
Cain her eldeſt ſon were vain ; ſo Abel, her 
ſecond, proved a moſt affecting inſtance of 
the vanity of life in this, that notwithſtanding 
the innocency of his profeflion, and his o. n 
inoffenſive and upright behaviour, he fell an 
untimely ſacrifice to the envy of his brother. 
The good man is oppreſſed and dieth child- 
leſs, his brother lives to be the founder of 
arts and cities, and multiplies into a nume- 
rous poſterity. Theſe were early examples 
N 53 elt ob. 
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of the melancholly change in w the ſtate of 
man after the fall. 

3. Ir we compare life in its prelent late 
with the dignity of the human nature, how 
exceeding ' vain will it appear? The nature 
of man is the ſame as it ever was, or would 
have been in the golden age of innocence, 
the /ame as to its faculties and capacities, tho 
not as to the ſoundneſs of thoſe faculties, and 
the improvement of thoſe capacities. The 
worth and dignity of the human nature is 
to be eſtimated from its moſt valuable part, 
the ſoul ; the diſproportion between which | 
and the body, the other part of man, is 
greater than in numbers between many mil- 
lions and a ſingle unit. What is moſt con- 
ſiderable as to the body, is borrowed all 
from its union with the foul. Let us then 
briefly ſurvey ſome of the chief capacities and 


attributes of the human ſoul, which will 


ſerve to ſet the vanity of- the reſent life in | 
the fulleſt view ; ſuch as its ſrvituality, its 
freedom, its capacity for knowledge, its capa- 
city for virtue and holineſs, its capacity for 
happineſs, and, finally, its immortality. 

1. THE ſoul of man is a fpiritual being, 
of a nature intirely diſtin& from all cor 
real ſubſtances, cannot become an object of 

ſenſe, and is utterly unlike all thoſe things 
Which are ſo ; is not made up of all, or either 
of the four elements ; - 1s finer than æther, 
2 15 OP | 
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more active than light, more indiviſible 
than the leaſt point of matter we can ima 
gine, and hath a power of thought and ſelf- 
motion which matter can never be endowed 
with. Let matter paſs through all the 
changes, and put on all the ſhapes or appear- 
ances of which it is capable, thought and 
ſelfemotion will not be among them. Mat- 
ter may be moved, but can never move 1t/elf. 
The principle of this motion muſt be always 
contained in ſome other being, which at the 
ſame time that it determines itſelf, can move 
matter too. Matter may appear in different 
dreſſes, be greater or ſmaller, in this place or 
that, and have various qualities, but can ne- 
ver think, Thought is the peculiar privi- 
lege of immaterial ſubſtances. And when. 
this ſpirit, forgetting its ſuperior dignity, 
doats upon the material world, fancies 
charms in gold and filver, is beyond mea- 
ſure pleaſed with a piece of earth that 
| ſhines and glitters to the eye, and miſtakes 
| thoſe for the moſt real things, and of the 
greateſt importance which, as to bodies them- 
ſelves, are only ſo many powers reſulting 
from the various combinations of the parts 

of matter, by which they are fitted to excite 
different and contrary ſenſations in the ſoul; 
when the thinking being is ſo little acquaint- 
ed with its own worth, as to debaſe itſelf 
below that which has no thought, and 
1 never 
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never can have any, acting as if made for 
theſe things; and not only linked to them by 
the body, but in nature one with them, and 
entirely dependant upon them; when we ſee 
ſuch abſurdities as theſe, can we forbear 
crying out that fe is vain? for what do 
we ſee but ſpirits Lf amongſt matter? ſouls 
ignorant of their own nature and value, and 

attributing imaginary excellencies, to objects 
9 which are altogether foreign to them? Such 
F a confuſion of things do we behold in this 
N life. 1 5313 ae 
| 2. 'The ſoul is a free principle; dependant, 
it is true, upon the body, and upon the 
world in many reſpects, but independant in 
this, that it is not neceſſitated to judge or 
act by any bodily impulſes. Let things ap- 
pear how they may to the ſenſes, the ſoul can 
ſuſpend its opinion and judgment, till it has. 
examined and conſidered them more tho-— 
roughly. Let the appetites and inclinations 
of the body urge and ſhake it never fo 
| ſtrongly, it can refuſe their ſolicitations, and 
forbear acting, till it has maturely conſider- 
ed what the conſequences will be. Let the 
world, by the allurements of ſenſible ob- 
jects and enjoyments, or the ſecret influence 
of cuſtom and example, try to corrupt the 
integrity of the ſoul, and to lead it aſtray 
from the paths of virtue, unleſs the foul 
freely conſents, the world can do nothing. 


- - And. 
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And ſhall this Free- born ſoul ſell itſelf into; 
ſlavery for a thing of nought ? drudge for 
what cannot be of any real uſe to it; for 
what inſtead of enobling and enriching it, 
will but debaſe and impoveriſh it? be im- 
poſed upon by falſe opinions, and led, as an 
cx to the ſlaughter, by blind inclinations, 
and violent paſſions? What an inſtance of 
vanity is here | if that be not too ann a 
nume for: it. 
3. TRE ſoul has a2 Gute capitis FI 
eue e. We have ſome few examples 
of it * 5 us; men of elevated underſtand- 
ings, and of largeneſs of heart, as the ſand on 
the ſea-ſhore. Such a one was Solomon, who 
had wiſdom as an angel of God; and, ſuch,” 
if God fo pleaſed, might any othen perſon. 
become. And is it not a mortifying thought, 
that ſouls ſo capacious, in whom ſuch amaz- 
ing treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge 
might be lodged, ſhould not be in a con- 
dition to improve this their capacity? ſhould, 
as to the greater part of them, be neceſſarily 
taken up with ideas and thoughts, — | 
inſtead of raiſing and inlarging the mind, * 
ſink and narrow it, and have no relation 
but to this preſent tranſitory ſtate? HoW ] 
little does the wiſeſt man know, compared 
with what he is ignorant of, yet capable of 
knowing ? and how far ſhort do the moſt; 
ignorant fall of the moſt knowing? 
| WO 
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who from morning to night labour for a. 
livelihood, and with all their labour can get 
little more than is barely ſufficient to ſupport 
them; of thoſe who enjoy a concurrence 
of inclination, genius, and ability for the 
purſuits of knowledge Let us ſuppoſe a man 
in ſuch a ſtate that his ſoul is not obliged to 
attend the cravings of the body, Who has 
= time wholly to employ in the ſearch of truth, 
every help and advantage which -can be de- 5 
ſired to ſueceed in this ſearch, and a proper 
| turn of ſtrength and mind for it; what ad- 
| vances would this man make in the know- 
E ledge of God, of nature, of providence, of 
himſelf, of the world about him, of the 
| | ſublimeſt ſpeculations, and: the moſt uſeful 
| | inventions and diſcoveries ? When we think 
| of this, and then reflect upon the preſent 
| condition of mankind ; how the ſoul is here 
| bowed down under the weight of a ſluggiſh - 
| body, has a multitude of avocations which 
divert its time and ſtrength, is prepoſſeſſed 
with vulgar prejudices, and travels in a miſt; 
| 


how often it embraces error for truth, and 
miſtakes probability for certainty, and is 
commonly moſt poſitive when it is moſt 
blind; we muſt own that life is vain, unleſs 
we are among thoſe ſtupid benighted ſouls. 

who have no notion of other objects beſides 
thoſe which are before them, nor any reliſh 


h for the acquiſitions and entertainments of the 
| mind. 
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mind. Farther, it makes this vanity the 
more lamentable;: that of the little know- 
ledge we have, the greateſt part lies not in 
things of uſe and importance, with which 
certainly we ought to begin. We have littie 
knowledge, and x MA wiſdom. For wiſdom is 
making the arm advant= 
age of the circumſtances in which God hath 
placed us, whatever they be; the knowledge 
of the beſt ends' we can propoſe to ourſelves, 
and of the beſt means for the accompliſhment 
of theſe ends. This wiſdom; which is of 
much greater worth than all other know 
ledge without it, we have all opportunities 


of attaining in ſome degree, but opportunities 


which very few of us (ſo vain, alas, are we !) 
are careful to lay hold of, and 1mprove as 
we ought; the con ſequence of which is, 
that we are fools in the matters of our ſouls, 
and in every part of our conduct betray: our 
folly; how ſagacious and quick-ſighted ſo- 
ever we may be eſteemed, and really be, in 
things of a e nature and of little 
moment. 
74 Tus ſoul has a capacity for thoſe de- 
grees of virtue and holineſs, which are never 
reached by it in the preſent life. Knowledge, 
even of the beſt things, is only the flower 
and bloſſom of the tree, but virtue is the 
fruit; and, alas, how ſeldom does this fruit 
12 pow to any ripeneſs and perfection in the 
preſent 
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per life! In moſt of thoſe; who bring : 
forth the fruits of riehteouſneſs, theſe 
fruits are poor and ſtarveling, while the ge- 
nerality are like the barren” g- tree, which 
had nothing on it but leaves. Was not man 
created upright and holy? is not holineſs the 
true perfection of his nature, the ſtamp and 
image of the Divinity upon him ? the moſt 
beautiful ray from the fountain of light ? 
Nothing can be more evident. Hath man, 
together with this his perfection, loſt the 
capacity of it too, ſo as to be without all 
hope of being reſtored to it again? thanks 
be to God he has not: the grace of God 


can repair his broken image, and, with its 


divine pencil, recall the vaniſhed features, 
and does it in part, and with regard to ſome 
few. But after all, this is not a world for 
holineſs and righteouſneſs to thrive and 


flouriſh in, we are not properly ſituated 


for any great acquiſitions ; a thouſand things 
conſpire to retard our progreſs towards the 
ſummit of perfection. We have not that 
clear and full view of the beauty and excel- 
lence of holineſs, which is neceſſary to faſten 
our hearts to it, and to make-us follow ho- 
lines with all the force and application of 
our natures ; neither is the view we have of 
it ſteady and conſtant, being interrupted by a 

croud of objects which thruſt themſelves 
upon us. Our — of things ſpi- 
* | ritual 
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ritual and divine are obſcure. and cloudy; our 
reſolutions weak, our paſſions ſtrong, | the 
difficulties and diſcouragements: we meet. 
with many, and the oppoſition great; all 
which things have ſo unhappy an effect as 
to the moſt, that they will not try what they 
can do; they throw aſide all regard to vir- 
tue and religion, or ſatisfy themſelves with 
. the name and appearance of it, or onhy en- 
deavour to excel in ſome outſide qualities 
and accompliſhments, which will give them 
a figure in the eye of the world, and re- 
commend to the eſteem of the unthinking 
many; and ſo the ſhadow ſerves them inſtead 
of the ſubſtance all the days of their vain 
life, in which they converſe only among 
clouds and deluſions. Thro' the vanity and 
im perfection of the preſent ſtate, their ca- 
pacity for ſpiritual and divine attainments 
cannot, at beſt, unfold to any remarkable 
degree ; and in ſtead of riſing to this degree, 
the generality are ſo vain as to be and 
with a meer name to live. 
5. Tu capacity which the ſoul bas fs =] 
happineſs is never half filled in this vain life. 
Did I fay, half filled? I ſhould rather have 
faid, as I truly might, that the leaſt corner 
of the heart's void is ſcarcely repleniſhed. 
We are acquainted in this world with little 
more than the name of happineſs, or, at 
beſt, the idea and notion of it, and this ex- 
— 
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ceeding defectve. The happineſs of a fingle 


foul beſpeaks ſomething | more deep and 
boundleſs than the wide ocean. God alone 


can fill and ſatisfy this ſoul. He can do it, 
but des it not in this life, concealing himſelf 


as it were behind the curtain of viſible ob- 
jects, and ſpreading before our eyes ſcenes of 
worldly bliſs, in order to ry us how we will 
make our choice ; whether we will hearken 
to the dictates of enlightened reaſon, and by 
faith and hope ſeek: our happineſs in an in- 
viſible God, and an unſeen world; or look no 
farther than the preſent ſcene, taking up our 
reſt in created good, or, if that cannot be, 
yet ſeeking it there. And what is the courſe 
taken by the greateſt numbers? vain and 


fcoliſh. Happineſs is the thing they want, 


and what is the method which they uſe to 
find it? Ought they not to fit down and ſe- 


riouſly conſider the characters of that hap- 


pineſs for which man is made, in what ſort 


of enjoyments this happineſs might conſiſt, 


the quantity of good he muſt have before "x 


can fay he has enough, the temper of mind 
which muſt qualify him for the enjoyment 
of his proper good, and the way in which 
he may make ſure of it? Should not all 
theſe things be conſidered in the enquiry 


after happineſs? But are they conſidered ? 
Surely then men would not leave the foumtain 


for the ciſtern ; fix upon a happineſs which 
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does not fait them, of which they cannot 
make ſure, and of which when they oe 
moſt,” they have but a feanty REF no 
enough by a thouſand times to equal 5 
wide: ſtretched capacities of a reaſonable ſoul, 
which, after it has wearied itfelf in this 
world of vanities, will ſay, if it be wiſe, 7 
will now return to my' reſting place. Whom 
| have in heaven but thee, O Tord, and what is 
there upon earth that I can defire befides thee? 
If I enjoy any happineſs upon earth, it is aff 
from 7hze. Not in this or that crentel 
comfort, not in all together ſeparate from 
God; nor if I aſcended to heaven, ſhould 
I find my happineſs, if I did not find my. God 
tt re. --2 

6. TRE foul is F bad a beginning 
of time, but ſhall have no end of days.” It 
is not in the figure of our bodies, or any ad- 
vantages of their compoſition, that our chief 
preheminence lies. How differently ſoever 
moulded and faſhioned, the body of man is 
no more than fleſh, ane blood, and bones, 
like that of other animals, and at preſent 
not much more durable than theirs. If we 
would prove our preheminence above other 
creatures, we muſt look higher, and rate 
our worth by the gifts of reaſon and immor- 
tality. Theſe are alone the poſſeſſions of 
the human ſoul : * it muſt be * 
f t 
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ſun, and other ſtarry lamps, be at laſt, tho 


yea, Is not only tempted to do this, but 
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hay, Þ immortality, De other things are 
are not here). is a x glorious privilege, a a Gifs 
tinction worthy 1 to be prized and valued. In 
all the viſible creation, what is there comes 
near the ſoul in this reſpect? Flowers and 

plants ſoon wither; trees have a longer date, 
ſome of them a century or two, but at laſt 
decay ; animal bodies wear out ; the proudeſt 


works of human art fall into ruins; the 
earth, after having ſupplied many generations 
of plants and living creatures, ſhall itſelf | 


come to an end; the elementary m Heavens 


avear old as doth a garment; and perhaps the 


not till after a long courſe of ages, burk 
out, and others kindled in their room: but 
the foul will never be old, never decay, never 
die. Let us now conſider the preſent lot of 


this immortal ſoul united to a dying body, = 
and having its abode in a dying World; 


where time and death are continually en- 


larging their conqueſts : yet is the ſoul fond 
of this mortal body, and attached to the 


objects of this periſhing world, and unmind- 


ful of its own immortality, and regardleſs 


of objects that are immortal like itſelf, falls 


in love with things temporary, and is tempt- 


ed to confine its cares and affections to theſe; 


t0OO 
m Pſal. cli. 26. 
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too often complies with the temptation. O0 
vanity and folly beyond all parallel! A foul de- 
ſigned for immortality, capable of immortal 
happineſs and glory, and of extending its 
views beyond all the bounds of time, eker 
its everlaſting duration, thinks not of its re- 
lation to the eternal God, turns its back up- 
on the glorious objects of eternity which court 
it, and becomes enamoured of the fading 
beauties and enjoyments of time ! and thus 
ſuffers itſelf to be fool'd and abuſed, till it has 
for ever igſt immortal happineſs, though not 
its immortal being! This renders the vanity 
ſo great, and ſo deplorable, as to be incapa- 
ble of any aggravation beyond its real great- 
neſs. I have now done with the third view, 
in which the vanity of life is conſpicuous, 
viz. when compared with the digi ty of Du" 
man nature. 
4. Wx ſhall never be ſo ſenſible of dba 
nity of the preſent life, as when we have 
compared it with that flate of perfection and 
happineſs, to which the children of God 
| ſhall be advanced after death, and at the pe- 
riod and conſummation of the world; pro- 
vided we are thoroughly poſſeſſed with the 
belief of ſuch a ſtate. In this world all is 
vanity, in the next world there is no ſuch 
thing as vanity. Here all things bear the 
marks of the vanity and ſinfulneſs of man; 
there of the wiſdom, the —— and 
Vor. II. ee e perfection 


is too light and vain to be a balance a 


preſent time are nat worthy to be compared 


be the manifeflatton of the ſons of God. Now 


vain mind; for if there was a vain mind, 


yain nr one 1 the other, and both 
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perfection of God. The glory of this world 5 


the ferne of it; all the /afferings of the 


with the glory that ſhall be revealed in us. 


Now we appear as the /ons of men, and are 
therefore made ſubject to vanity; then will 


we are in bondage to our corruptible and 
finful nature; then we ſhall be dehvered inta 
the moſt glorious liberty of the children of God. 
Here we are expoſed to a double vanity, a 
vanity of mind, and a vanity of condition; in 
the world to come ere wilt be nk 
ther. --; 
1. In that world there is mo ſuch thing as a 


there would be a mind miſerable as far as 
vain: but miſery is there unknown, That 
is the region of happineſs, where happineſs 
only, and ſuch things as contribute to happi- 
neſs, can have any admiſſion. In a reaſon- 
able mind we cannot ſuppoſe vanity with 
out ſin; but only holineſs and innocence can 
dwell where the * ſprrits of juſt men are, 
which being mage perfeet, are no longer liable 
to fin. It is the vanity of men's minds which 
is the cauſe of the chief part of the vanity of 


their lives. They have vain notions, and 


produce 
Rom. viii, 18. 7 © Heb, Xii. 23. 


ppeerfect rectitude both of judg 
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produce vain purſuits. Happy they in this 
reſpect, who are got within the bomndaties 
of the invifible world lythey enjoy the moſt 
ment and iaclina- 
tion. They are not ace to make a wrong 
judgment of their happineſs; they cannot 
therefore chuſe 2 nor can they act 
wrong, not in a ſingle inſtance. Where 
there is nothing but light, there can be no- 
thing -but truth; now theirs is the land of 
light and vifion. There * God himſelf is feen, 
and in ſeeing God they behold that light 
which diſcovers both their own nature, and 
te nature of other things; ſo that they 


cannot poſſibly be miſtaken in thinking any 


thing to be a part of their happineſs which is 
not. They diſcern what is ſuitable to an in- 
tellectual nature as theirs is, and what is not 
fo; the intimate knowledge they have of the 
Sup reme Good, which is ever before them, 
is the beſt rule by which to judge of inferior 
3 — which 4 5 more or leſs regard, as 
e nearer, or are at a greater di- 

| fiance from that Good which is all perfect: 
and with truth of judgment, there is joined 
a truth or rectitude of the heart, The heart 
defires that, and that only, which the judg- 
_ dictates to be good, and deſires it with _ 
of ardour ſuitable to the degree of its 
grodnek. There is never an inſtance in that 
E world, 

» Matt. v. 8. 


4 3 
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world, of inclinations diſobedient to reaſon. 
that ſtate, the ming being at once and for 
ever freed from vain notions, and from vain 
defires. : Marr 0! 2:0: 
2. Is there any ſuch thing in that perle 
- works as vanity of condition. No, every one's 
1 is as far from vanity, as he himſelf 
Vanity of condition is much the ſame 
with the vanity of objects. It is a vain 
ſcene which we are converſant with, and 
herein altogether unlike that which opens be- 
fore the purified ſoul in the next life. All 
the objects of that world have the greateſt 
reality in them; they do not ſeem better 
than they are. Neo one needs to uſe that 
prayer of . Plalmiſt ; 1 furn away mine eyes 
from bebolding vanity ; becauſe there is no 
vanity to behold. They do not walk in a 
vain ſhow, as here, neither are they at any 
time delighted or diſquieted i in vain, The 
glory of this world is falſe and counterfeit, 
mere tinſel and mockery ; that of the great- 
eſt men is ſo, and would be ſo acknowledg- 
ed had they a ſight of the glories of the upper 
world, * 2 exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory, or could in but any tolerable manner re- 
preſent it to themſelves. Here pleaſure 
4 upon the ſenſes and dies; there are 


rivers 


g Pſal. cxix. 3 Cor. 1 Iv. I7, 
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tiver of pleaſure for evermore, Our wealth 
and treaſures, compared with theirs above, 
are a" leſs value than chunrers bear againſt 
Were we to conſider diſtin&ly the 
ſeveril objects and enjoyments of the future 
ſtate,” we "ould be ſenſible from a view of 
every particular, :much more of all together, 
that vanity can have 70. place there, The 
higheft- object there is God, the loweſt is the 
frame and order of things without them, 
which we have reaſon to think, is as grand, 
beauteous, and conſummate, as a world com- 
poſed of matter can be. The ſupreme Being 
is infinitely removed from all imperfe&tion, 
he has an incomprehenſible fullneſs of being 
and 'excellency ; he is every thing which is 
good, without” any mixture of evil. This 
glorious Being is the principal object of the 
ſaints bleſſedneſs; we might almoſt venture 
to ſay; and not without reaſon, the only ob- 
ject, if we conſider how ſmall the ſhare of 
happineſs and pleaſure is reſulting from the 
enjoyment of other things, compared with 
that which the glorified ſoul finds in the fru- 
ition of God; and that the pleaſure which 
other objects give, * upon the connec- 
tion they have with the chief Good: ſo that 
could the chief Good be ſuppoſed withdrawn, 
the ſoul, but now ſo happy, would be in a 
moſt diſconſolate condition, notwithſtanding 
| | A al 


= Pla. xvi. 11, Revel. xxii, 1. 
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all other things continued as they Were be- 
fore; and in a. moment, as it were, paſs 
from mid. day to mid-night. Howæve 4 
Gad has made us compound beings, 
endowed us with various faculties, ſo in this 
future ſtate he hag, provided a varie of ob- 
jects f for our entertainment; a variety with- 
8 Vanity... T here needs not this to encreaſe 
the variety. The ſociety will be made up of 
faints and angels, among whom there is not 
one vain ſpirit to he found; and conſequent- | 
ly, 1 in an aſſembly of ſuch ſelect and im- 
proved ſpirits, there can be no ſuch thing as 
vain converſation. All their — to- 
gether, muſt turn upon things of ſolid, wotth. 
Their diſcoveries, their obſervations, their 
purſuits and employments, will be all 2 
able to the great end for which they were 
made, the — of God in their ſupreme 
and everlaſtin g felicity. So that there will 
be never a tempter to evil, and farther, no 
ol ject to tempt. z not but every object will be 
lelightful, much more. delightful than thoſe 
we are now acquainted with, but with this 
difference, that whereas the objects of this 
world enſiure at the fame time that they 
delight, thoſe of the next will delight with- 
out enſnaring. Far from leading the heart 
aſtray from God, they will ſerve as ſo many 
mirrors, in which we "(hall behold the pow- 
er, and wiſdom, and OY of God re- 

© _ flected, 
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flected, and thus every moment exhibit Gd 
to our view, and engage our hearts in admi- 
tation and love of his infinite ions. 
Such is that bleſſed ſtate e for the 
3 not ſubject to vanity of any kind, 
but perfect and happy. This ſtate begins 
immediately after death. Then the ſoul ſe- 
parated from the body, does with that put 
off all its vanity, its vain thoughts and ima- 
ginations, and its vain deſires, and ho 
and fears. All theſe diſperſe at once like a 
miſt, in which it had till then wandered, 
and now it beholds things in the light of 
everlaſting truth. And as it has no vanity of 
its own to diſturb it, ſo none in the ſtate into 
which it paſſes. The foul which had con- 
verſed among /hadows, now enters into a 
world of Panties where there is no falſe 
appearance, no evil lurking under a ſhow of 
good, no enemy under the guiſe of a friend, 
no deluſion, no diſappointment, no abate- 
ment of happineſs, no change in it. At the 
final period of things, the faints will receive 
their conſummation in bliſs; and accordingly 
we are referred to that as the time when be 
ens of God will be fully manifeſted. See Ram. 
viii. 19. compared with ver. 23. The earneſt ex= - 
pettation of the creature — or the manifeſ= 
ration of the ſons of Gad. And not — they, but 
ourſebves alſo, who have the firſt-fruits of the = 
Hort even we ou ſelves groan within q , 
E * ſelves, 
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Fe waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption: of our body. The body will- be 
redeemed from vanity at the reſurrection, as 
the ſoul is at death. As the body of the | 
firſt man was taken from the duſt of the 
ground, ſo will the bodies of the juſt be; 
but not formed and organized as that was. 
The body of innocent man was an animal 
body, ſubject to hunger, and thirſt, and 
wearineſs; the body of fallen man is a cor- 
rupted as well as an animal body, a ſource 
of innumerable temptations; * the bodies of 
ſaints, after the reſurrection, will be neither 
corrupt nor animal, impaſſiue, incorruptible, 
immortal. The body will be perfect in its 
kind as well the ſoul, and have an exact 
congruity to the ſoul which animates it, For 
we may ſuppoſe there is an original difference 
among ſpirits, ſome being pure ſpirits, others 
cioathed:with matter; and among thoſe of 
the latter ſort, the vehicles they are cloathed 
with may be of different ſineneſſes, according 
to the different perfection of their intelle- 
ctual powers. Conſequently the human; ſoul 
in that ſtate of perfection ſhall have a body 
of the make which beſt ſuits it, as far re- 
moved from fleſh and blood, as perhaps it 
will be from that covering of ætherial light 


Which ſome of the angelic order may in- 


habit; adapted to the nature of the human 
* 3 1 *. 1 Cor, xv. 42. | "ps 
; "Lute, 
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faculties, and fitted for the exerciſe of all 
thoſe operations in which: the happineſs of 
the ſoul conſiſts: and of the happineſs of 
the ſoul and body thus united, 3 will 
be no interruption, no decay, no end. i) 

ITE improvement we are to make of 
this view of the vanity of human life, is 
ſeriouſſy to enquire how we ought to behave 
with regard to it; what: courſe, both in 
duty and prudence, we are concerned to take? 


The anſwer is eaſy. We are contentedly to 


ſubmit to that part of the vanity which neceſſa- 
rily ariſeth from the preſent conſtitution of 
things; and to ſeek a remedy againſt that 
which is to be awidea, by a. wiſe conduct 1 
ourſeloes. oF 20S 
. Let: us ee W to the i 
5 * this life, as far it necefarily ariſeth from 
the preſent conſtitution of things. It may in 
a ſenſe be faid, that God himſelf has ſubjected 
us fo vanity.” He has placed us in this ſtate 
of imperfection. It is his will that we ſhould 
have but a ſort of #4ez/zght, in which we 
may be ſubje& to m7ftake objects, and to loſe 
our way if we do not take a great deal of 
care; that we ſhould have a liberty of choice 
which we may abuſe, and ſhall be under 
temptations to abuſe ; that things ſhould not 
yield all that pleaſure which it is natural to 
wiſh they did, and which, therefore, without 
8 caution, we ſhall be apt to expect 
they 
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they will. That our bodies ſhould be ru 
and corruptible,a dog and a hindrance to our 
minds, and, if we are notvery watchful, a 
faare to them 3 that we ſhould be liable to 
errors and temptations of various kinds, 
and be never fret from | endleſs changes: 
all this, and a yon deal more being the re- 
ſult of our own frame, and of the frame of 
the world about us, is the will of God, and 
therefore not to be — fault with. The 
wiſe God knows beſt how to diſpoſe of his 
creatures, in what ſtate to place them i 
and 44%, and by what ſteps to conduct them 
to that happineſs which is the end of their 
beings. He has his reaſons for every act and 
diſpenſation of his providence towards us, 
drawn from his own perfections, and the 
moſt comprehenſive view of things; ſo that 
what is vanity, as it regards us, is the direct 
contrary as it makes a part in the deſigns of 
God. Indeed were there not wiſe and va- 
luable ends to be ſerved by this ſtate and 
courſe of things which now take place, the 
vanity of life would be a reflection upon the 
author of it: in that caſe, it would not 
only be vain in one view, and with regard to 
the preſent time, but upon the whole. Nay, 
it Karcher probable, that if this life had 
n reſpect to another, in which it termi- 
nated, that hr would n not be without 
| 3431 foun- 
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foundation; Wherefore - baft thou "made all 
men in vain ) But as we ought not to think 
that God bas made all men in vain, con- 
inwing a race of creatures one after another 
to no purpoſe that they themſelves can diſ- 
cover; which be the caſe if there 
was no life beyond this, if the f 


motion we are now in were not in order to 


reft, and this imperfeci ſtate were not to give 
place to one more perfect; upon this very 
—_ we ought to conclude” that this life 
18 0 y preparatory to another; that the pre. 
font! is a ſtate of trial, and therefore a ſtate 
in which we are liable to ſin; and becauſe 
ye have ſinned, to ſuffer, that our own ex- 
perience miglit help to cure us of our wronę 
judgments and evil inclinations, and that 
leaving thoſe cifterns, which with a great 
deal of toil and very little advantage we had 
| hewn: out to our ſelves, we might return to the 
fountain of being and bleſſedneſs, and there 
meet, after all our wanderings, with true 
repoſe and everlaſting contentment and ſatiſ- 
faction. When we have conſidered the 
thing in this view, we ſhall be convinced, 
that we have no juſt cauſe to murmur or 
complain againſt the vanity of the preſent 
life, as far as — is the will and appointment 
af our wiſe Creator. But then, 


£5 : 2. LET 
1 Pſal. Ixxxix. 47. = 
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2. LET: us" ſeek a remedy. againſt ſo much 
of the vanity of this life Anke be avoided 
by a ie management of -ourſelves | And 
let me ſay, the greater part of the vanity is 
of this kind; it is out own creature, and nou- 
riſbed by ourſekves. There are many things 
which incregſe vanity, againſt! which there- 
fore it concerns us to be. watchful, as well 
as to employ thoſe means which. have a con- 
zrary influence. el 
1. LET us watch aſd thoſ: things 
which increaſe the vanity of life, making a 
vain life much more vain than it would other- 
wiſe be. Such as theſe ; not judging for our- 
feboes, but implicity following the prevailing 
opinions, tho erroneous, of the world: or 
if we judge for ourſelves, yet not framing 
our judgments according to — light of our 
underſtandings, but by looking at things thro? 
the wrong medium of fancy and paſtan. 
And, finally, Being as if there was no VIE. 
after this., . ® 
I. ONE; thing that ane the: vanity 
of life, making a vain life much ore vain 
than it would otherwiſe be, is mens nt ju fu 
ing for themſelves, but blindly and implicitly 
following the prevailing, tho erroneous opi- 
nions of the world. Moſt people are for 
being in the mode, as to the ſentiments of 
their minds as well as their external dreſs ; 


the conſequence of which is, that folly be- 
ug. 


ing wo Ne ages ary ent ing faſ 
Had rather play the fool with the grea 
numbers, than be ſingularly wiſe. The 
majority will always aſſume a right to im- 
poſe names upon things; very few are wil- 
ling to diſpute this Hoh: and for that reaſon 
very few will take upon them to examine 
and judge, whether things are rightly named: 
whether that be true wiſdom, real nobi- 
lity, ſolid happineſs, which the world ſo 
calls: whether the notions the world has of 
what is good, excellent, honourable, lovely, 
and beautiful, be right or wrong : asif what= 
ever opinion was eſtabliſhed, muſt needs 
be right, or they were not to blame for 
coming into it tho' it was wrong. Let us, 
my friends, reſolve that we will not follow 
a multitude 3 in a matter of this conſequence z 
chat we will make the beſt enquiry we can 
about the way to happineſs, uſe that reaſon | 
which God has given us, and gladly accept 
all the aſſiſtance we may have from thoſe 
| who ſhow themſelves to be the diſciples of 
heavenly wiſdom ; and, above all, from the 
infallible oracles of wiſdom contained in the 
word of God. We ſhould then quickly per- 
ceive, that the notions which the bulk of 
mankind have of the things of this life were 
more vain than the things themſelves ; hav- 
ing the knowledge of God and of ourſelves, 
we ee know the world better» than they 
„ 
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do who are the children of the world. 
Theſe may be better ſkilled in the arts of 
gaining the world; but we ſhould be better 
judges of the value of 1 it, and better able to 
tell the right uſe of it. This would be the 
effect of —— for ourſelves, inſtead of 
following prevailing errors, we ſhould there- 
by prevent that vanity which goed from 
falſe Opinions of things. Unlels, 17 
22. Tno' we —＋ for ourſelves; yet we 
; frame net our judgments. according to the 
- Fight of our underſtanding s, but look at things | 
2 the deceitful medium of fancy and 2 
It is to little purpoſe if we depoſe the 
able fancy, if we ſet up a private one in 
the room, a thing too often done. Some 
perſons will not join in the popular cry, they 
will not let others chuſe their way for them, 
and give them laws and rules for thinki 
They ſcorn ſuch a mean and abject 
mifflon to other mens notions; but while 
they ſcorn being led by the fancies and paſ- 
ſions of other men, are they equally — 
not to be led aſtray by their own ? It were well 
if they were, They would then fave them- 
ſelves a great deal of trouble, and not find 
themſelves haunted with thoſe vain fears and 
jealouſies, or filled with thoſe vain hopes, 
or delighted with thoſe vain amuſements, 
which now beſiege them: they would judge 
more feundy, think more os tread more 


warily, 
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warihy, and in every thing relating to this 
life manage more moderately, than they are 
uſed. to do; and by this means 3 would 
have fewer diſappointments, 

lighter afflictions, and more bree! joy and 
tranquility. 

3. ANOTHER thing which amnion this 
vain life till more vain is, mens Ii uing as if 
there was no other life beſides this. This | 
every wicked man, every man void of the 
power of religion, does. And have we not 
reaſon to think that this character co 
hends the greateſt numbers? Do not ths. 

multitude go in the braad way? in the 
paths of vice and irreligion? Do they not 
live eſtranged from God, without any re- 


gard to his will, any value: for his favour, 


anP concern for his honour ? Does not the 
corrupt principle rule in their hearts, and 
conduct the courſe of their lives? Now #2 
will be always linked with vanity; a ſenſual 
worldly ungodly life will ever be a vain life, 
yea worſe + mi vain. There will be no end 
of ſuch mens complaints, tho'. their com- 
plaints will be more unjuſt than thoſe of 
any men, becauſe the vanity they complain 
of is moſtly owing to their own ill — 
While they are wandring God, can 
_ they expect to meet with any thin elſe but 

vanity? While they reject true — 
and are utter _ gers to it, can they be 
| ſur- 
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ſurprized that what” is not the thing irſelf, 
will not ſupply the place of it? In truth, 4 
it is well for them that a ſinful courſe his 
fo little ſatisfaction and advantage in it, and 
affords only vain pleaſures ; that one ver. 
tion and diſappointment ſhould ſucceed an- 
other, and even their dream of an earthly 
| happineſs be broken and diſturbed; it is 
well, I fay, that things are thus ordered, 2 
that men might be the eaſier perſuaded to 
leave a ſinful courſe of life, when it creates 
nothing but vanity at preſent, as well as 
ends in utter deſtruction. Whoever there 
fore would not add to the vanity of life, 
let him not perſiſt in the paths of vice, which 
can have no pleaſure or peace, or ſuch only 
as is vain. . Theſe are the things we ſhould 
avoid, becauſe they increaſe vanity. 'THdre 
are other things which we ſhould mind and 
practiſe, becauſe they have a contrary ten- 
dency, viz. to leſſen vanity, and to be a bal. 
lance againſt it. Here theſe few directions 
may be of uſe. Let us make ſure our title 
to, the better life, which remaineth for the 
people of God ; let us endeavour after the 
moſt clear and lively apprehenſions of the 
tranſcendently great and glorious happineſs of 
that life, and keep the idea of it fteadtly i in 
our view; and let us ſtrive to excel in thoſe 
virtues which are the only qualification for 


the J. fe of _— . be much in thoſe 
exerciſes 
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ererci r Which moſt —_— prepare for 
1. Let us make ſure our title to that FP 
ter life which » remaineth for the people of 


God. It is ſtrange, how we can be ealy 


3 without it, and it would be ſtill more 


ſtrange, if we ſhould not be eaſy and fatis- 
fied with it. Certainly, Chriſtians, there 
cannot be a queſtion of greater importance 
to us than this: have I any part in the life 
to come, or have I not ? The queſtion is the 
fame, in meaning, with this other: am [7 
to be happy for ever, or everlaſtingiy to deſpair 
of it? And, if ſuch a queſtion as this does not 
concern us, it is impoſſible any ſhould : and 
if the importance of this queſtion be the 
greateſt that can be, the preſent advantage 
of deciding it, if we juſtly decide it in our 
own favour, is very great. If I cannot re- 
turn that anſwer to the queſtion which I 
would, yet, by taking the right method, I 
may do it in ſome time, ſo as to be able to 
ſay, that I have good hope, thro' grace, of 
entering into eternal life. And what thought 
like this, to remedy the vanity of the pre- 
ſent Rate? I now no longer paſs my days 
in ſtarting and purſuing one vanity after an- 
other; I have done with great expectations 
fromm this life, having infinitely greater be- 
yond it : the hope of heaven preſerves me 
"VOL 44 - F : from 
5 » Heb. iv. 9. 
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from * ſetting my alfections upon things vm the 
earth, When I ſee a man hurried amidft 
vain cares and pleaſures, now lifted. up with 
vain hopes, or joys, now-caſt-down with ſor- 
rows and diſappointments, no leſs vain ; when 
I ſee him thus driven too and fro, like a leaf 

by the wind, can I think that this man has 
been folicitous about another life, and that he 
has at length arrived at ſome comfortable aſ- 
furance of his intereſt in it? Why then is he 
ſo much taken up with this life? why does 
he build ſo much upon it? why is his ſoul 
fo much affected with the changes of it? 
One would think, he who has his portion 
above the ſun, ſhould matter little what is 
done under it; and that, in the ſame propor- 
tion as his affurance _y ture happineſs 
grows, his contempt of all ent thi k 
ſhould do the — ae 5 
2. LET us endeavour after the maſt clear, 
and Hvely apprehenſions of the tranſcendent- 
ly great and glorious Happineſ of this fu- 
ture life, and 2 the idea of it ſleadily in 
our view. It is for want of this, that we 
take ſo many 3 ſteps in life; that we 
ſo often wander out of the way, and tire our- 
ſelves with vanity. Either we are not well 
apprehenſive of the nature and degree of 
the heavenly felicity, or we let the idea of it 
| lip out of our minds, and ſo have it not rea- 


dy 


xColol, iii. 2. 
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dy for our uſe when we need it. No two 
things can differ more widely, than the hap- 
pineſs of the men of this world, and the 
nappineſs of the ſaints in heaven. One is 
| the happineſs of brutes, or of creatures raiſed 
but one degree Nen. them, the other of 
angels; one is owing to zgnorance, the other 
to knowledge ; one conſiſts in the depreſſion of 
the ay 52,5 faculties, the other in the ele- 
vation of them; one in he, temporal, and 
fuctuating enjoyments, the other, in thoſe 
Which are ſpiritual, divine, and eternal. Now, 
 fince ſuch is the difference between this life 
and the next,as to the happineſsof one and the 
other, and the next life is that which I deſign 
for, and hope I have ſecured ; I muſt be 
guilty of a very great inconſiſtence in my 
conduct, if I act as they do, who think no 
happineſs like that of . preſent life, and 
by this miſtaken apprehenſion create to 
themſelves a thouſand vexations and diſqui- 
etudes. My notion both of the afflictions 
and enjoyments of this world is, that they 


are? light, and but for a moment, and there- 


fore not aworthy to be compared with the exceed- 
ing, eternal, weight of glory. While awe look 
not to the things that are ſeen, but to the things 
hat are not ſeen : becauſe the things that are 
ſeen, are temporal; but the things which are 
not ſeen, are eternal. It is certain, that they 

, 7 Þ are 
Y2 Coral iv. 17, 18. | 
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are not worthy to be compared together ; 


and yet a perſuaſion of this, without the fre- 
' quent thoughts of it, may not be ſufficient 


to ſecure me againſt the influence of preſent 
things. I may be toſt about upon this ſea 
of vanity, and have little or no reſt, unleſs 
T look not to the- things ſeen, and temporal; 
but to things unſeen, and eternal. I muſt la- 
bour to have my mind and heart deeply 
impreſſed with the ſenſe of theſe glorious ob- 
Jets, to raiſe my conceptions of them, and 

by this means to awaken in my foul a 
nobler thirſt of * glory, honour, and immorta- 

lity. Then the world would appear little 
and vain indeed; and by diſcerning its vanity, 
I ſhould, in great meaſure, fave MN from 
the effects of it. 

Lr us ſtrive to excel in thoſe virtues, 
kick are the only qualification for the life 
of heaven; and be much in the exerciſes 
which moſt directly prepare for it. We are 
to practiſe all the virtues of the chriſtian life, 
and to be filled with the fruits and graces of 
the Spirit. For our encouragement, every 
grace and virtue will be its own reward, par- 
ticularly, by fixing and eſtabliſhing the ſoul, 
and yielding it a great deal of pleaſure. Every 
virtue, diligently practiſed, will have this 
eftect, and much more all together. And the 
more our hearts are abi, Py ” gee, the 
leſs 
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leſs will they be moved with the agitations 
of this life. The more we enjoy of thoſe 
pleaſures which wait upon the practice of 
holineſs, the better able we ſhall be to fore- 
go the pleaſures of this life. Pleaſures we 

had need have, of ſome kind or other; we 
all naturally ſeek pleaſure, and can hardly be 
ſatisfied without it: conſequently, if the 
mind has no better pleaſures to entertain it, 
it will be apt to pleaſe itſelf with fond ex- 
pectations from this world, will be ſtill run- 
ning after one vain appearance or other, and 
while it experiences and complains of the va- 
nity of life, continue to be deceived by it. But 
now, as ſoon as a man applies himſelf to a 
religious life, endeavours to make every vir- 
tue his own, and is as intent upon being a 
Better man in every reſpect, as others can be 
upon being 7:cher, and more powerful; as 

be is too well employed to have that regard 
which others have to the vain objects about 
him, and to feel every change which hap- 
pens in the world; ſo the delights which _ 
flow from right diſpoſitions of mind, anda a 
courſe of pious and good actions, are a pre- 

ſervative againſt the vain amuſements and 
delights of ſenſe. He can have any comfort, 
or want it; uſe the world, and not abuſe it, 
We muſt likewiſe remember to be much 

in thoſe exerciſes which do moſt direfly - 
prepare for the je of heaven, in commu- 

3 nion 
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nion with God, the contemplation of his 
divine excellencies, ſtudying the unſearchable 
riches of his grace, recollecting his innumers- . 
able benefits, in prayer and praiſe, in thankſ- | 
giving and adoration. By thefe exerciſes, C 
added to the conſtant nin, MN of holineſs, we 
ſhall come to enjoy much of heaven upon 
earth, ſo as to be more deadened to the pre- 

ſent world, and * 70 have our life hid with 
Chriſt in Ged; the conſequence of which 
will be, that the vanity of this life will 
hardly reach us; and the more vain. our pre- 
ſent ſtate is, the more defirous we hall be 
of exchanging it for a better. F | 
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SERMON III. 


of our ignorance of what is good 1 
for 2 man in the en lite. 


————— 


EccLEs. vi. 1 2. 


: V. 1 3 bar 5s good for —__ 
in this life, all the days of his 
warn ti ife, which he Seel as 4 


| ſhadow? : 


FN the FRO, diſcourſes on \ theſe words, 
I took notice of the following things in 
them as s deſerving our confideratian. | 


i THE account which the Wiſeman 

gives us of the preſent life; it is @ vain l fe, — 
and ſpent as a ſhadow. Wh 
II. An enquiry patter] enough for all to 
make, and, righihy managed, very neceſſary 

and uſe _ viz, What is good for man in 

this * = | 
1 Fi III. Tux 
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III. Tn E ignorance of man in this im- 
portant point. .J/Þo. knoweth ? i. e. no man 
knoweth. The firſt of theſe, or the van ity.; 
of the preſent life, I have conſidered and 
now proceed, 

II. To the enquiry natural enough for 
all to make, and, rightly managed, very 
neceſſary and uſeful, viz. What is good for 
man in this life? The enquiry here meant 
3s not concerning what 1s good for man as 
to his actions, but as to his condition and 
circumſtances in life. What actions are morally 
good, and what morally evil, is plain to every 
one who will but conſult his rule, whether 
external in the ſcriptures, or internal in his 
own reaſon and conſcience. Solomon, the 
wiſeſt of all men, would never have aſked 
ſuch a fooliſh queſtion as this ; whether it 
| is good for man in this life to be virtuous, 
or not ? religious, or not? The queſtion 
anſwers itſelf. The thing here propoſed to 
enquiry muſt be, What is good for man, as 

to his condition and circumſtances, in the 
preſent life? who is the happieſt perſon ? 

what is the happieſt ſtate of all the events 
with which life is diverſified ? which are 
moſt for a man's advantage? Is it beft 
for me that I ſhould be in this condition, or 

another ? that I ſhould enjoy this or the 
other thing, or want it? be left to chuſe 
my Own lot, or have it choſen for me? 


_ When 


| ; 
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When I fay this is an enquiry natura! 
enough for all to make, I would be under- 
| ſtood to ſpeak of all who are in any degree 
thoughtful and confiderate ; of all who have 
reaſon and underſtanding, and make uſe of 
them; not acting at random, or taking things 
upon truſt, but deſirous to Ende what they 
really are, and willing to take the pains need- 
ful to this end. Let us but ſuppoſe a man 
of this character, and one of the firſt enqui- 
ries he will go upon is, what is good for man? 


vbhat is good for me in this preſent ſtate of my 


exiſtence? In paradiſe itſelf was there not 


one tree, which tho' it ſtood in the midſt 
of the garden, and was perhaps as great an 
_ ornament to it as any, yet bore fruit fair in- 
deed to the eye, but mortal in its effects? 
Are not the moſt beautiful plants oftentimes 
far from being the moſt innocent and whole- 
ſome? and may it not be the ſame in life? 
Is a thing beneficial becauſe it pleaſes, or good 
becauſe ſenſe and appetite pronounce it good? 
If theſe were not the marks by which I may 
know and diſtinguiſh ſuch things as are really 
good and beneficial, what are? This is the 
enquiry which I have ſaid it is natural enough 
for all thinking perſons to make, of which no 
thinking perſon will demand any proof ; and 
no proof which can be given, will ſatisfy 
| thoſe who do not allow themſelves time to 
_ think at all. I farther add, that this is an 
8 | _ enquiry, 
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enquiry, whis 50 manages, very neceflany 
and ef. But when is this enquiry rightly 

d? I anſwer, when we take care 2 
ate the queſtion, or enquiry 77ght, and 
ne with, us Fight diſpoſitious of mind in or- 
der to the ſolution of it. 

1. IT is highly expedient that we ſhould 
lay down a right ftate of the queſtion. The 
queſtion rightly ſtated is this; What is good 
for man, as to the preſent time, all things 
conſidered ? not what is good, or. what is beft, 
in regard of this or that particular circum- 
ſtance, or on this or that particular. account, 
but upon the whole. We are not to view 
things on one fide only, whether the brighter 
or \- darker fide, but to examine them all 
round. Again, What is good fon man, taking 
the whole of life into the reckoning? Good 
for him not only 70 day, or to morrou, but 
all the days of bis vain life? How will the 
thing turn out at laſt ? what are the con- 
ſequences likely to be? This makes a conſi- 
derable difference in the queſtion, ſince that 
anſwer which may be right enough, it we 
attend only to the preſent time, may, if we 
comprehend the future too, be very — 
Finally, Vat is good for man in this hfe, con- 
ſidered as a probationer for eternity? The fame 
things may not be good for him in this ca- 
pacity, which ee be good had he _ re. 

| TEE ation 
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lation to any other life beſides. the preſent. 


If I woult exiſt beregfter, and my after-exiſt-. | 


| tence. is to be of a much langer duration 
than my preſent ought I to. pronounce my- 
| ſelf happy or — at preſent, till I have 
firft thought with m ytclt what I ſhall be in 
my neut remove? This is the firſt thing ne- 
ceſſary to a right management of this en- 
quiry, What is good for man in this life? we 
muſt be ſure to fate the queſtion juſtly. 
2. THAT the enquiry be rightly managed, 
| we are concerned to bring with us right diſ- 
poſitions of mind, 2. e. an unprejudiced, a 
humble, and a provs mind. 

WIE muſt. Make this enquiry with an un- 
prejudiced mind, not biaſſed on one fide or 
the other, or as little as poſſible. We muſt 
ſearch our own hearts, and not ſuffer them 
to be poſſeſt with a ſecret fondneſs for one 
condition, or avenſon to another. When 
the mind harbours any prejudices, it will ſee 
advantages or diſadvantages which have no 


exiſtence but in its own imaginations. With- 


out due inſpection and care, we may be pre- 
poſſeſſed for or againſt, and yet not be aware 
of it. We muſt therefore hog as far as 
the thing is in, our power, to be indiſſerent as 
to any particular ſtate of life ; not earneſtly 
wiſhing that this, or another, may prove 
the beſt, but only concerned to know which 
is beſt, and that Providence may place us in 


that 
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that ſtate whatever it be. It is a very good 
rule in the ſearch after truth, and is no leſs 
proper in the enquiry after happine 5, to have 
the indifference pry Grit rn have no 
other ſolicitude than to hit the right road, 
eſpecially when there is great danger of miſ- 
fing it, and if they do, they may be carried 
far away from the place for which they are 
defigning. | 
A humble NOTE) is likewiſe neceſſary. 
A mind ſenſible of its own weakneſs and 
proneneſs to miſtake, thro' the multiplicity 
of objects, the intricacy of caſes, and its own 
obſcure and bounded view of things. How ’ 
can that man otherwiſe than go aſtray, who 
truſts to his own ſufficiency ; who thinks he 
has no need of a better guide, and refuſes a 
higher guidance when it is offered him? The 
promiſe is to perſons of another charac- 
ter: o The meek will he guide in judgment, the 
meek will he teach his way. It may be juſtly 
ſaid, he who walketh humbly, as well as — 
who walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely. 
who has a due ſenſe of his own ede, 


will come with diffidence to this enquiry. = 


He will be apt to think himſelf no competent 
judge in a queſtion of ſuch a nature, and 
therefore will not be Hhally or poſitive. He 


will look higher, and beg illumination from 


__ O Lord, I put my truſt in thee, let 
me 
. 9. 
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me not be aſhamed! I would not lean to my 
ben underſtanding, but defire f mine un- 

derſtanding under the conduci of thine inſinite 


wiſdom. Which minds me of the other 


thing, viz. 
TuAr there bent be a pen mind. A 
perſon of this temper will think, whatever is 


bor the glory of the ſupreme Being, muſt be 


for his oww2'good. He will refer himſelf unto 
| God, depend upon God, follow God. En- 
deavour to have his judgment of things con- 
formable to the divine; and be 59 pleaſed 
with that condition in which he can & moſt 
for God, and be beſt capable of glorifying 
him, by exhibiting an example of eyery grace 
and virtue, Let us but manage our enquiry 
in the manner now preſcribed, and we ſhall 
find it to be exceeding uſeful, particularly 
in theſe two reſpects. That we ſhall be 
better able to judge what is good for ourſelves, 
than we ſhould otherwiſe be; and that we 
ſhall have a ffrunger and a fuller conviction 

of our own gnorance. 

1. THE firit advantage of ſuch an en- 
quiry, What is good for man? carried on as 
I have now ſhewn, will be this, that we 
| ſhall be better able to juds judge what is good for 

ourſelves, than we ſhould otherwiſe be ; 
having a clarer diſcernment of our own, and 
more reaſon to expect direction and 9 affiftance 


from 


— 


lies. Andithis will be af valuable ſewwüse un 


„ e bet wan 
el father of lights, Tho we mould nat, 

after all our enquiries, arrive at drt 

yet we ſhall ſee where the greateſ 


determining our purſuits. We ſhall not be 
Jo apt to endeavour after this or that condi- 
tion or enjoyinent, which is not likely to fit 
us, or for wich we are not fitted. And 
when we have miſt of our aim, and by the 
event find that the judgment we made was 
wrong, we ſhall ſooner diſcover where the 

miſtake lay, and what there is in our preſent 
condition, which ſhould. reconcile us to it. 
Being accuſtomed to eſtimate things by other 
rules, and to make our enquiries with an- 
other tem per of mind, than the generality 


do, we ſhall ſhow more prudence in the con- 


duct of life, and have a greater ſagacity in 
things which relate to the true happineſs of 


1 


2. TRE other advantage of this enquiry, | 
rightly managed is, that we ſhall have a 


Fuller and ftronger conviction of our own 7 'g- 


norance. But, is there any ſatisfaction in 
being ignorant? Not, perhaps, in aur ig- 
norance itſelf, but in the knowledge of it. 
That is, there is great advantage attending 
it, and advantage to a wiſe man will be the 
ground of ſatisfaction. For when, after ſuf- 
ficient enquiry, we perceive the nature of 


the 


ti. 5, 17. 
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the thing is ſuch, that there is no ming t 
u certainty in it, we ſhall provte- 
 zeriuinty, and conſider what we have to do, 
in à caſe where We know lo little, and muft 
woenture ſo much. Whereas they, Who, 
while they are as ignorant , perhaps, 25 others, | 
what is good for oe Long have a great 
-conceit of their knowledge, hid will not Al- 
low that they are, or may be, out in their 
calculations, will unavoidably be guilty of 
many wrong ſteps; and by Aer confidence 


firſt, and their iſappointments afterwards, 


not only create chemſelves a great deal of 
needleſs trouble, but / into temptation, 
and a "ſtare, 22 into divers hurtful luſts, 
vhich urown men in perdition. And this 
brings me eto _ other bag = ee 4 
III. The FRET of FIN in this impor- | 
tant point, plainly intimated in the queſtion, 
Who inoweth? i. e. 720 one knoweth what is 
good for man in this ife, One man may 
2050 better than another, but no man 2 
-eth, Knowledge and comjetture are two t 
In what we now, we can never be deceived, 
"which we eafily may in our conjeffures. 
There is, without doubt, ſuch a thing as 
= prudence; ; nor does what is ſaid in the text, 
any way diſcourage the exerciſe of it, in the 
affairs of this life, in the choice of ends, or 
of Means. On the contrary, no man is ſo 
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likely to have that wiſdom, which i is profit- 
able to direct us in ordering our actions, and 
ſhaping our courſe, as he who weighs things 5 
in the balance of an upright mind, and by 
| ring: them one with another, ſeeks to 
know which of them are to be prefer'd. And 
where ſuch care and circumſpection ha 
to be joined with a good natural underſiand- 
ing, ſuch men will not ſo often be miſtaken 
in judgment, or in chuſing for themſelves, 
or others, as they are, who have neither the 
ſame natural, nor acquired prudence. But 
8 though they may come zearer the truth 
in the queſtion, What is good for man in this 
life? and oftner hit it, yet hs cannot at any 
time be certain, and ſometimes prove to be 
actually miſtaken, in their moſt probable de- 


terminations. How this comes to paſs, we 


ſhall be more ſenſible, if we confider the 

queſtion, as before ſtated, in three different 
lights. | 
. I. What 1s good for man, for the pre ſent 

time, all things conſidered ? Can it poſſibly be 
otherwiſe, but mortal man muſt labour un- 
der great ignorance of the ſubject of this 
queſtion, and be utterly unable to return a 
poſitive anſwer to it, as thus expreſſed ? For, 
what is good for man, as to the preſent time, 
but that which makes him happy for the pre- 
ſent time, or as happy as he can be at that 
4 time 3 
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time? And what is it to be happy, but to be 
void of anxious and diſquieting thoughts? Is 
not he the'moſt happy man who is the moſt 
eaſy ? who has moſt peace and tranquility 
of mind, is moſt free from inward diſcom- 
poſure, moſt maſter of himſelf, and moſt 
fatisfied with himſelf? Is not he, whoſe 
picture this is, the happieſt man, other 
things being equal? But am ] ſure, that in 
ſuch a particular ſituation, I ſhall meet with 
14 to diſturb and ruffle me, than in any 
other whatſoever ? I ſee, (or, to ſpeak more 
properly, 1 think I ſee ) the advantages of 
ſuch a condition. But do ] ſee the diſaduan- 
tages of it? Am I certain, that the former of 
theſe out weigh the latter? or, that whatever 
the advantag — they are egual to thoſe of 
ſome other — ? May ck there not be Bid. 
den cares and ſorrows, of which, having 
had no 1 T have ho idia? And can. 
that be good for me as to the preſent time, 
which fills me with bewildering cares, and | 
lays meopento unknowngrief and vexations'? 
Is it good for man to paſs his life in ſuch a 
way as does not allow him any enjoyment of 
himſelf ? But we may think, if there are 
great cares and ſolicitudes, there are great 
pleaſures. But can we be poſitive of this? 
After we have ſet. the want of peace and 
tranquility againſt the enjoyment of pleaſure, 
will that pleaſure which is left, make it a 
Vox. II. 8 wiſe 
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wiſe 8 2. it is well if it be en one. 
Beſides which, it is worth enquiring, whe- 
ther a conſtant. quietneſs and compoſure of 
mind, with a be degree of pleaſure, is not 
rather to be choſen, than a larger ſhare of 
pleaſure, with % eaſe and ſatisfaction of 
mind, and that too often interrupted? This 
ſhews what incompetent judges we are of the 
good or happineſs :nmediately reſulting from 
any condition. We give a preference to one 
ſtate and way of life before another, without 
knowing what either will prove upon trial; 
which is another ſuch preference as that 
would be, of one of two cabinets which we 
had not opened. We chuſe it may be by the 
fineneſs of the outſide, or by the weight; 
while that which is adither- ſo. weighty, nor 
ſo beautiful to appearance, may have the 
moſt valuable things contained within. To 
know the furtableneſs of this or that condi- 
tion to us, we had firſt need know cuſelues 
more thorough ly than we do; our ſtrength, 
and our weakneſs, our intellectual and moral 
abilities, and endowments. That which ſuits 

another, may not ſuit me ; what would be 
light and eaſy to him, may to me be a bur- 
den; that in which he has great ſatisfaction, 
may afford me none. The man muſt be 
adjuſted to his condigen, or he will never 
be happy in it. Now, give me leave to 
lay, it is no eaſy matter bin a man to get this 
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perfect knowledge of himſelf. It requires a 
deep: inſight into human nature in general, 
and itito his own in particular. He muſt 
have made frequent obſervations on that 
of his life which is paſt, and have heedfully 
remarked the various changes of his mind, 
in the changes of his outward condition, 
And, after all this, he may remain ignorant 
of ſomething or other, which it is abſolutely 
neceſſary he ſhould know; e're he can tell 
what effect any condition will have on the 
peace and comfort of his life. Some new 
circumſtance in his condition, which he 8 
never yet tried, may awaken ſome new 
ſion: or an addition in the ſame kind of 
enjoyments, may make a change in the mind, 
where there was none before. Thus, how 
often has it been known, that a man, who 
has had a great enjoyment of a moderate de- 
of wealth, and power, and reputation, 
ona conſiderable increaſe of them, eſpecially 
if ſudden, has loſt the ſmoothneſs and tran- 
quility of his ſoul, and felt anxieties and 
fears, to which he was till then a ſtranger: 
ſo that we had need know ourſelves more 
thoroughly than we do, to be certain what' is 
good for us as to theſe external things. And 
ſo likewiſe had we need have a greater 


knowledge of theſe external things, as well 


as of ourſelves: what is their natural ten- 
| e their ordinary effect? Is it in the 
. things 
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things themſelves, to yield pleaſure and ſatis- 
faction; or is the pleaſure they yield, more 
from fancy than from the things themſelves? 
What port, and what degree of pleaſure is it 
they afford? and how Er are theſe pleaſures 
ent with other more valuable delights? 
Shall I not be a loſer, if Iam ſo entertained 
from without, as to have leſs entertainment 
at home in my own | breaſt? Suppoſe the 
pleaſures are otherwiſe innocent, yet may they 
not engage me to far, and by ſo Jody: rob 
me of more than they can give? On theone 
hand, ſome external pleaſures and amuſements 
may be neceſſary for variety to unbend the 
mind, and heighten its reliſh for its proper 
pleaſures ; on the other hand, the greateſt 
danger is, of our forgetting that the ſoul bas 
pleaſures and enjoyments of its own, when 
the condition we are in is full of external 
agreeables and avocations. In this caſe, how 
difficult a thing is it to hit the mean 2 not 
only in practice, but even in theory, ſo as to 
know what theſe circumſtances are, in which 
we may enjoy moſt peace, and the greateſt ſum 
of pleaſure. Such circumſtances, if the conſe- 
quences are anſwerable, are certainly. good 
for us. But who certain! y n what 

theſe circumſtances are? 

2. WnrarT: is good for man, thing the 

whole of liſe into the account? Let the que- 

ſtion be thus put, and our ignorance of what 
2 


. 
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is good a. man, will be till more evident. 
One event gives birth to another ; it may be 
to many, and, moſt or all theſe events, ex- 
cept the firſt which led the way to the reſt, 
may be fad and afflictive. However, as we 
cannot foreſee what the following events will 
be, we muſt of courſe be ignorant whether 
the event which at firſt ſight appears ſo de- 
fireable, will in' the ſequel prove good or 
evil. A man may find himſelf in the con- 
dition of Abraham, © when in anſwer to what 
God had ſaid, that he would be his ſhield, and 
his exceeding great reward, (which he under- 
ſtood in part of great temporal bleſſings God 
promiſed to beſtow upon him) he aſks, Lord 
God, what wilt thou - give me, ſeeing T go- 
childleſs ? he may have great poſſeſſions, as 
Abraham had, and no one to inherit them? 
This may be a conſiderable abatement of the 
_ pleaſure he takes in his abundance, and make 
it almoſt natural for him to wiſh that he 
had a child, or children, to whom his wealth 
might deſcend after him: but let him not 
preſently conclude it would be better for him 
If he had, for this is more than he can tell. 
| Abraham, indeed, had afterwards a ſon, who 
proved a blefling to him, and the crown of 
his old age ; but from the character of I 
mael, we have no cauſe to think that he had 
the ſame ſatisfaction in him. It is plain, 
1 >» 7 - - that 
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that Solomon, who had RIO and on- 
ly one ſon, was not the moſt happy father; 
which, it is probable, drew from him that 
grating reflection: Na, I bated all the bh. 
ur which I had taken under the fun, becauſe. 
T ſhall leave it to the man who ſhall be after 
me; and who knoweth whether he ſhall be @ 
wiſe man or a fool? yet ſhall he have rule over 
all my labour wherein I have laboured, and 
wherein I have ſhewn myſelf wiſe, under the 
fun. This alſo is vanity. He expreſſes him- 
Ein general terms, who knoweth whether 
he ſhall be a wife man, or a fool? that his ob- 
ſervation might be of common uſe, and none 
knowing what they who come after them 
may prove, none may be over-confident or 
boaſtful in this reſpect. As to himſelf, if he 
did not know that his ſucceſſor would be a 
fool, he knew men too well, to have much 
reaſon to promiſe himſelf that he would be 
a wiſe man. This is one inſtance among 
many of that connection of events, of which 
I juſt now took notice; of events which we. 
would be glad ſhould never happen, with 
others which we exceedingly deſire, and in 
which, perhaps, for ſome time we d, or 
ſhould otherwiſe rejoice. And fince the links 
of this chain are too fubfle for us to ſee them, 
and too cloſely joined for us, if we ſaw them, 
ta ſeparate them, we muſt be forced to con- 


feſs, 
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els, Git we'do not Jenner kt is Rode _ 
us; That which i is good at firſt, „may in length 4 
of time be quite other wiſe; and tis not im- 
probable, that this is one part of the ſenſe of 
the words added, for who can tella man, what 
ball be after him inter the ſun?! not only what 
ſhall be after he is dead and gone, but in 
the future part of his life; this being ſub- 
Join'd as a reaſon of the foregoing queſtion, 
«obo knoweth what is good for man in this life;- 
all the days of his vain life, which he fpendeth: 
as a' ſhadow ? for who can tell him what ſhall 
be after him? how ſhall he know this, when/ 
he is utterly ignorant of futurity, and ſees 
not the events of a different nature, with 
which the event may be big, Which pleaſes 
him ſo much in the proſpect or enjoym ment? 
The queſtion is not merely what is good for 
the preſent, but taken with all its effects and 
conſequences, all the days of our vain he. 
Now, who can pretend to know what is 
good for him all the days of his life, when 
there is no man can ſay what a ingie day 
may bring forth ? The root of our preſent” 
_ Joys, may in the end be a root of men 
Wherefore let us wiſely diſtruſt our own. 
jadgment ; and not only in words, but in 
our actions too, modeſtly diſclaim a know- 
ledge which we none "off us have, and can- 
not poſſibly have, without particular revela- 
tion from God, Which we 5 have none of us 
reaſon to expect, | 
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rm Yau as a probationer for eternity? This 
very much i — the difficulty "of. deter- 
mining the queſtion. For whereas upon 
ſuppoſition of no life to come after this, it 
could not be good for any one to have his 
life fill'd up with affliction and ſorrow, even 

this may be good for ought we know, now 

that we have =_ aſſurance of a future ſtate, 

to which every thing in this life has its u/ti- 
mate reference; every thing we do, every 
thing we ezjey, and every thing we ſuffer. 
Could we ſuppoſe there was no future ſtate, 
no life to come after this, one might ven- 
ture to ſay, that it would be good for 
man, that he ſhould live in eaſe and comfort 
the little time he doth live; that he ſhould 
not have his patience, his reſolution, his 
fortitude, ſo — and ſo ſeverely tried 
as ſome perſons have ge) And we might 
very well plead with Fob; 5 Q remember 
that my hfe is wind, mine eye ſhall no more 
ſee good; as the cloud is conſumed and vaniſb- 
eth away, fo man goeth down to the grave and 
ſhall come up no more. Let me alone there 
fore fince my days are vanity. If this be my 
only life, let it deſerve the name of life; turn 
From me, that F may reſt till T ſhall accompliſh. 
as an bireling my day. Such reaſoning, and 
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| ſuch language, would not be much amiſs om 
apres 0 5 no life beyond this. For to 
what purpoſe ſhould we be thus inur d to 
ſufferings, and'train'd up in a life of hard- 
ſhip and trouble, in caſe there was no hope 
of a ſtate of reſt and enjoyment to follow ? 
What occaſion could there be for thoſe vir- 
tues, which had. no relation to ' another life 
and could not be exerciſed without . 
away from the happineſs of this? Whatever 
other ends it might anſwer; for God to make 
men ſpectacles of miſery, one would think 
it could hardly be fur their own good, if when 
their miſeries del, their beings ended with 
them. Did the caſe ſtand thus, health of 
body, a competency of worldly goods, a 
life free from contempt and reproach, might 
be pronounc'd univerſally good for man; for- 
aſmuch as a man could not be happy without 
them in this world, and had no reward to 
expect after death, for his patience under 
the want of a. No affiition is for the 
preſent joyous, but grievous, whatever the ſtoicks 
might ſay, who had a language to them- 
ſelves. All pain is evil, and no evil is to be 
choſen, but as it is the occafion of a greater 
good afterwards ; nor can it be good for a 


man to ſuffer evils, which will not be. ſuc- [- 


ceeded by good things, that will make him 
rs amends for them. ""— ſuppoſi- 
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n was no o life after this, things woul 

be as I have now repreſented them; we | 
might then ſay without preſumption; that it 
would be good for man to have as ſmall a 
ſhare of outward trouble, as was conſiſtent 
with his preſent intereſt and ſafety. But, my 
friends, "this is a ſuppoſition, for which 
there is not the leaſt ground. Thanks be to 
30d, we have the greateſt aſſurance of a 
ture ſtate of happineſs, that can reaſonably. 
be. deſired. Whatever doubts may be left 
by. the light of nature, concerning this im- 
nt point, they are all removed by the 

hel; fo that we are to look on this ſhort 
ife, as a Nate of trial for one that is eternal. 
Our actions, our temptations, our afflicti- 
ons, our comforts, all that is done by us, 
and all that befals us, every relation, every 
event and occurrence, have ſome contection 
with eternity. And who then can fay, that 
this, or that is good, or is not good for him? 
unleſs he certainly knows what influence it 

will have upon his everlaſting ſtate > of 
which who can be certain? That we may 
have a certain knowledge what is good for 
man as a probationer for eternity, three 
things are previouſly neceſſary to be known, 
vi. in what condition he ſhall run the haſt 
hazard as to his future ſtate; in what condi- 
tion he ſhall have the greateſt aſhſtances and 
advantages to _ me another world ; and 
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finally, in what condition he thall be 8 
to do moſt. good to others, this being for his 
intereſt 1 in the next life, whatever. it ſhould 
coſt him in this. There are indeed ſome 
conditions and ſituations, in which the temp- 
tations are ſo many, and the opportunities of 
doing and receiving good fo few, that we 


may reaſonably conclude, without an extra- 


ordinary call of providence, they are not 
good for us; and if we have that regard 
which we ought to our ſpiritual welfare, 
ſhall not heſitate a moment, whether we 
ſhall endeavour to be in ſuch a ſituation. 
But I am ſpeaking of ſuch a condition, in 
which there may be the appearance of leſs 
hazard, of drk aſſiſtances, and of our 
being likely to do moſt good: even in 
theſe caſes 25 cannot pretend to know, how 
probable ſoever our ee may be, what 
is good for us. 

As to the firſt, in what condition a man 
ſhall run the aft hazard of miſcarrying 
forever, who of us knows this, or who can 

tell us? Are we acquainted with the 
temptations of every ſtate and condition ? 
Do not the temptations of every ſtate 
depend very much upon the character and 
Re of the perſon, ſo that the ſame 
i to one, which is 

d to another? Do we know our own. 
feng and how far we may rely upon 

our 
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our own Per diſpoſitions, ar reſolu- 8 
tions? Alas, it might be great vanity in any 
of us to think ſo. And hence it has come to 
paſs, that ſo many have found themſelves 


weaker than they imagined, not able to 


withſtand a temptation, which they made 
light of before they tried it; and experience 
has prov'd them not to be ſo wiſe and clear- 
fighted, as they were in their own conceit; 
being over- reach d and ſeduc'd to the indan- 
gering of their ſouls. May there not be ſome 
latent paſſion, 'of which a man is not aware, 
which when he is in proper circum ſtances 
for it, immediately diſcovers itſelf ? Happy 
had it been for thouſands, if they had never 
had the opportunities to gratify their paſſions! 
Their 5 like fire in dry wood, and 
fann' d by the wind, burn and rage till they 
have conſum'd them. He had need bea 
wiſe and good man indeed, who is proof 
againſt the ſnares and inticements of uninter- 
rupted proſperity; for, according to the ob- 
ſervation of Solomon, * the proſperity of fools = 
ſhall deſtroy them. What great numbers have 
been betray'd by pleaſure, befool'd by gaiety 
and ſhow, enſnar'd by riches, intoxicated by 
power ? and hurried away by their predo- 
minant inclinations, have done things, of 
which they could not belieye themſelves ca- 
pable, till their defires were rais'd and in- 
flam'd 
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flam' d by the tempting object, and rendred 
| too ſtrong for them eaſily to govern? We 
are ſo far from having a perfect knowledge 
* of another, that there are few of us that 
know themſelves, till a concurrence of cir- 
cumſtances gives them an opportunity to 
make the dangerous experiment. When the 
prophet Eliſpa tells Haxzdel, ſervant of Ben- 
hadad, king of Syria, What a eruel and in- 
human enemy he would prove to the chil- 
dren of Mael, and Hazael replies, * what is 
thy ſervant a dog, that he fools do this great 
thing? i. e. as that place is commonly un- 
derſtood, hat do you take me for a man 
© ora brute, that you ſhould think I can ever 
c be guilty of ſuch horrid! barbarities ;”” the 
prophet gives him no other anſwer than this ; 

The Lord has ſhewed me that thou. ſhalt be king 
over Syria. | Hazael ſpake according to his 
real ſentiments at that time; but as ſoon as 
he came to be poſſeſs d of a ſovereign power, 

that turn'd him into another man, or rather 
brought to light that part of the man which 

before lay conceal'd. What is meant by 

God's hardning the heart of Pharaoh, but 
placing him in Mk a condition, as thro! the 
corruption of his heart, and the ill uſe of his 

liberty, had this effect upon him? And in this 

ſenſe, without any impeachments of his ju- 

. thens are di im of perſons 

| whoſe 


. 2 Kings viii. 13. 
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whoſe hearts God has hardened. The temp- 
_ tations of one condition may prove too ſtrong 
for us, thoſe of another may not, and which 
then of theſe two conditions is beſt for us? 
; doubtleſsthat with the temptations of which 
we are beſt able to cope. That condition 
can never be good for me in the cbent, in 
which I fall, and ſtumble, and periſh. This 
is one rule by which chriſtians are to judge 
of the good or evil of external circumſtances 
and events. Will ſin take occafi : 
them to decerve,. and thereby to flay me ? 
will the temper of my mind be vitiated to a 
greater degree? ſhall I have my heart more 
alienated from-God, and from the' duties of 
divine worſhip ? be prejudiced againft ſerious 
religion, have my judgment and my reliſh of 
| things depraved, and the tenderneſs and ſen- 
fibility of my conſcience leflened ?. ſhall T be 
more proud, "tbe faſter riveted to the preſent 
life, plunged deeper in the mire of ſenſuality, 
he my firſt be, weaken any good habits 
or ſtrengthen and increaſe any evil? Thel 
things ought we to know, in ordet toknow = 
in what condition we run the vast hazard of 


loſing our fouls, and conſequently i in what 


condition it is good for us to be. 
_ © TrarT we may know what is good for man 
a probationer for eternity, it is likewiſe re- 
quite that we ſhould. know in what condi- 
tion we ſhall have the e ſſtances and 
advant- 
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advantages for oer fun hefance in the earl 
fabvation and ' happineſs. Bodily health is a 
great bleſſing, but the health and proſper 
of my Bal i is of much gfeater importanee 5 
me. It is by my ſoul that I am related to 
an eternal world; for the happineſs of which 
my only qualification muſt he in the temper 
of my ſoul. And what are thoſe circum- 
ſtances which are beſt adapted under the in- 
fluences of divine grace to beget and cheriſh 
| ſuch a temper? in what ſtate of life will 
my ſoul be moſt free and vacant to attend its 
own proper buſineſs ? to be able to dweell and 
converſe with itſelf, and have its thoughts 
and affections moſt raiſed towards heaven? 
Some are beſt pleaſed with opportunities to 
make their Fortune, as they call it, in the 
world, and no news ſo welcome as of fac- 
ceſs in any of the deſigns and projects which 
they have formed with relation to the things 
of this life: but are there not other ſeaſons 
and opportunities which more nearly con- 
cern us, whether we are concerned about 
them or no? None are utterly deftitute of 
theſe precious opportunities, but ſome per- 
ſons have more than others; happy he who 
has moſt, and i Improves them beſt, Who is 
that happy man, 1. . who is the rich, the 
| great, the honorable in ſpiritual ſenſe ? 
The man who has moſt „f God in the cha- 
rafter and form. of his mind, and moſt of 
heaven 


| heaven in Ia W and. ante of it; 
in whom faith, and hope, charity, humi- 
lity, meekneſs, and purity are ſtill growing, 
If one condition of life has a gteater apti- 
tude. in ſubſervience to the grace of God, 
to mould and faſhion me to this character 
and temper ; that condition, whatever it 
may be to outward appearance, and for an- 
other man, is undoubtedly beſt: for me. But 
how ſhall I always diſcover which is this 
condition? Bal! 
AGAIN, as a probationer for eternity, that 
I may know what is beſt for me in this life, 
I had need know in what condition I ſhall 
be likely to do more good to others: for, with- 
out all queſtion, it is a good thing to 40 good; 
and he who hath both the In Sitntion and 
ah to do moſt good, is, other things be- 
equal, in the beſt condition of any man, 
But the unhappineſs is, that very often in 
the ſame proportion as a man's capacity for 
doing good enlarges, his inclination leſſens, 
Better for ſuch a man if his capacity was 
not ſo great, eſpecially if, as his circumſtances 
enable him to do either a great deal of good 
or a great deal of miſchief, he chuſes to 
make an ill uſe of his abilities rather than a 
good one. It is not therefore in what con- 
dition ſhall I be capable of doing moſt good, 
but ſhall be aZually moſt uſeful ? —— con- 
dition which will beſt ſuit my talents, and 


exer t 


1 N 
tunities of Sue s "which + it 5 into 
my hands? This is the condition | beſt. for 
0G, conſidered as upon my trial for eter- 
nity. But that ſuch a particular condition of 
life, with ſuch and ſuch events, is the very | 
condition here deſcribed, what mortal man 
is there that does or can Certainly know rf 
Thus I imagine the aſſertion in the text has 
been fully made out, har no one knoweth | 
what is good for man in "this life, all the days 
of his vain life, which he fſpendeth as a ſhadow. 
And now in what manner ſhall we apply this 
truth, ſo as that we oy e it for our 
| good ? why, 
wars ſhould: teach us contentment, 
whatever our condition has been, is, or ma 
be. Has-providence denied us thoſe enjoy- 
ments and bleſſings which it has granted to 
ſome others? or have we been affſicted more 
than they ? Suppoſing it, have we therefore 
a licence to murmur and complain? by no 
means. For, not to obſerve that the earth 
is the Lord. s, and the fulneſs thereof, the 
world, and all that dwell therem, and that 
he may do with, and diſpoſe of his own as 
he pleaſes; not to inſiſt upon this, which 
would prove that no 7muſtice is done us, 1 
ſhall only remind myſelf and you, that we 
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68 Man Vor. Il. 
r unkind 
to us if he has done What is beſt, for us. 
And will any pretend to ſay that he has not? 
The queſtion is not what things are beſt ab. 
folutely conſidered, or what — are beſt 
with relation to.avgther perſon; but what is 
| beſt. for me. My condition may not: have 
been the beſt in. itſelf, or ſo god as another 
man's; but if beſt for me, L ought at leaſt 
to be ſilent, and to poſſeſs my, ſoul in pa- 
tience, I might have ſaid in thankfulne6 
too. Have I needed the afflictions Which I 
have ſuffered? that I have de/erved them 
s paſt diſpute ; and fince affliction does * nat 
ariſe out by the duſt, but comes by the will 
of God, I ought to think that I TL needed 
= too.: and then why ſhould I complain? 
Ay- - but others have — without the 
ſame afflictions poſſibly becauſe. they did 
not ſo much need them. Or, fay they did, 
ſo much the greater is my advantage, in 
that God has not let me go without needful 
chaſtiſement, as he has done ſome others, 
Did not I, by my own ill conduct, make 
ſuch and ſuch afflictions neceſſary? This is 
too frequently the caſe; and when it is ſo, 
tho' we have reaſon to be humble for our 
ſins which called for ſuch ſevere diſcipline, 
and if you will, to be angry with ourſelves, 
yet _ none at all to be n and 


= Joby. 67. 


uneaſy g of God! with us. 
Len nie add, F 
condition as often as we emy that of another 
man, for which there can never be a juſt 
foundation, whether the condition he is in 

be good for bim or not. If it be good for 
im, in envying him we offend againſt cha- 
rity; if not, againſt common ſenſe and reaſon. 
2. BY what has been ſaid on this ſubject, 
we are taught how to regulate our defires and 
with relation to the good or evil 
things of this life, i. e. not to be too parti- 
lar or too poſitive. Ibis is the inſtruction 
we draw from our igfiorance. The wiſer 
heathen were ſenſible of this, which makes 
* T a pagan philoſopher, commend 

he ; who ſeeing his friends importunate- 

g and praying for things not con- 
_ ducing to their real intereſt, prefers this pe- 
tition for them all; O Fupiter, the King, 
give us the things moſt convenient for us, 

« whether we deſire them or no; and as 
* for evil things, notwithſtanding all or our im- 

portunity for them, keep them from us,” 
And it ſeems the Lacedemonianis, a people of 
Greece, made this a rule in all their prayers, 
whether private or publick, keeping within 
this 3 form of requeſt, © that Gd 

1 would grant them what was good and 
N EE © honour- - 


* Vid. Plat. Alib. 2. 
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honourable.” The Latin ſatyriſt * Juvenal has 
a great many excellent reflections to the ſame 
purpoſe. «The gods, faith he, have in- 
* tirely n families at their own 
0 requeſt. | He then ſhows how | dear 
ſome men had paid for their ill-weigh'd pe- 
titions, for thoſe riches, that power-and elo- 
quence, for the chief places in the common- 
wealth, and even for royalty, for which 
they ſo earneſtly contended, and in which 
they ſo much prided themſelves; concluding 
thus: If you will hearken to my advice, 
ce leave the deity to determine what is moſt 
« uſeful and convenient for us. Inſtead of 
<< pleaſing things, he will give thoſe that are 
« fitteſt. Man is not ſo dear to himſelf as 
© he is to the powers above. We, under 
*© the impulſe of blind deſires, are earneſt 
for this, or that thing; but they know 
« what wank object ſo earneſtly coveted | 
* will prove. Would you pray there- 
* fore, let it 2 that you may have a /ound 
& mind in a ſound body; ask a ſoul ſuperior to 
e the terrors of death, and all the labours of 
life; a ſoul free from the tyranny of paſ- 
ſions, and chuſing rather to ſtruggle with 
difficulties, than to ſwim in pleaſure.” 
Nor are inſtances of this kind — — in 
facred ſcripture, * Rachael cries, | give ne 
children or 1 die, and dies in child-bearing. | 
The 
Satyr. 10. Gen. xxx. I, xxxv. 16. 17. 
'E 
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The children of Huel lufted exceedingly in tbe 
wilderneſs, and tempted God in the deſart: 
God gave them their requꝗ s, but ſent leanneſs 
into Noir ſouls*. The gifts which they ex- 


|  torted from God by their obſtinacy, were 


not bleſſings to them. Let us therefore, in 
imitation of our divine maſter, learn to pray, 
and with the ſame ſincerity and reſignation, 
P nof my will but thine be done ! May it not 
often be ſaid to us as it was faid by. Chriſt to 
the diſciples? 4 ye know not what ye -ash. 
The apoſtle is expreſs: that we 4.4 not 
' evhat we ſhould pray for. as wwe ought ;' but the 
Ißpirit belpeth our infirmities, and maketh in- 
terceſſion for the ſaints according to the will f 
God. And be that ſearcheth the heart knoweth 
what is the mind of the ſpirit, becauſe | he 
 maketh interceſſion for the ſaints according to 
the vill of God. Which words may be thus 
nee the Spirit of God, beſides the 
«© hope he begets in | riſtians of future reſt 
"wp 2 happineſs, does even now help their 
e infirmities, and ſuccour them under the 
“ preſſures of this mortal life, which they 
have not ſtrength enough of their own to 
© hear. Nay, the Spirit not only helpeth 
ce their infirmities, by enabling them to 
«« ſupport their Fafferings, but by directing 
. their Gees: ant requeſts ; while in a 
©: ES 


4 FR. cvi. 145 15. p Luke xxii. 42. 
„ Rom. viii. 26, 27. | 
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* ſuffering ſtate they hardly know how eto 
ſuit their prayers to what is convenient for 
them. Nature Mictates the deſire of _ 
<-but'this is not always beſt.” The 

<* maketh interceſſion within us, by ſuggeſting 

ee to us ſuch deſires as cannot but be accepta- 
e ble in the fight of God.” Theſe defires 
cannot always be wittioolartycantpe ; becauſe. 
in this or that circumſtance we are at a loſs for 
what to make our particular requeſts; and 
theſe are the groanings which cannot be ut. 
tered. But then in this uncertainty, being 
guided by the ſpirit of God, we pray y in ge» 
neral, . glorify thy name. Do that 
which thou knoweſt to be beſt. | Let = 
will be done on earth as it is in Ad, 

is the ſecret language of the heart, and God 
who is the ſearcher of hearts knoweth it, and 
approves and accepts it as the voice of His 
own ſpirit in us, which never raiſes any de- 
fires and inclinations, but what are per- 
fectly agreeable to the divine will. Our 
deſires, as far as they are purely our own, 
and proceed from our ſeparate views and 
judgments of things, may be ſometimes 
wrong; but can never be ſo, conſidered as 
the productions of the ſpirit of God. Our 
Saviour, in the prayer he takight us, directs to 
pray in general, that God would give us our 
darly bread, and aer us from 4.7 with- 
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| wiſh to be Led agel, but 1 it to 
5 dom and goc nels of our. heavenly 
Father to determine what is convenient for 
us, and what would prove upon the whole 
really evil. Let us therefore from hence 
learn to pray, that God would always put 
us in that condition which he ſees to be fit- 
teſt for us, and that he would fit us more 
and more for that condition in which he 
Places us, whatever it be; granting us wil- 
dom and grace to behave in it after a right 
manner, and both to diſcern. and improve 
the advantages annexed to it. By this means, 
where there was no a mer Far of 6 l. 
ren deſart, we ſhall diſcover mines of gold. 1 
would entreat young perſons in a particular 
manner to confider this. The deſires of 
youth are generally ſtrong and 8 
and their imaginations gay and lively, and 
at the ſame time they generally want on 
prudence which ſhould direct and | 
them. And hence it proceeds that they are 
ſo apt to reject the advice of their beſt 
friends, to ly upon their own notions of 
things, and 8 be confident of ſucceſs in 
whatever they propoſe. Not reflecting, that 
if perſons of the ripeſt judgment and greateſt 
ö N atk are often deceived in their defires _ 
H 1 and 
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to be deceived, who with leſs light 3 in their 
underſtandings have more fire in their tem- 
pers. How were it to be wiſhed therefore 
they would diſtruſt themſelves more, be more 
open to good counſel, call to mind that the 
world and its enjoyments will not anſwer the 
mighty expectations which they generally 


entertain from them; and being poſſeſſed 


with ſuch thoughts and reflections, would, 
by humble prayer and a life of virtue and 
piety, put themſelves under the care and 
guidance of Divine Providence? Their; jour- 
ney. thro' life, which they are but entering 
upon, would, by this means, be not only 
more ſafe, but really more pleaſant too. 
And this brings me to my laſt inference. |. | 
. SINCE no one tnoweth what is good 


for man in this life, all the days of bis wdin 
Hife, which be ſpendeth as 4 ſbadem, let us 
be ſo wiſe as to leave ourſelves and ours, 
and whatever concerns both, in the hands of 


God, and continually repoſe our truſt in his 


good providence. We cannot do a wiſer 


thing than this, nor one more pious. It is 
God that governs the world, and orders 
events,and not we; ſo that were we never ſo 
poſitive of the wiſdom of our ſchemes, after 
our my 
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1 his univerſal King, whatever 
we may conceit in our great ſufficiency, is 
not only wiſer with regard to the whole, 
but with reſpect to che intereſt rſt and happinels 
of any Particular. perſon, . than that perſon 
umſelf. can be. He knows. what: is 
| for man, for every. man, all the days of bis ain 
Ke. Nor is there any thing marvellous in 
this, that God ſhould haye a knowledge 
which we want: for muſt not he who ms 
us, perfectly know our frame? Are not the 
moſt ſecret ſprings of action in our ſouls o 
to his eye? and as he knows: perſons, ſo ha 
knows things too, the good and the evil which 
is in them. He knows them from the be⸗ 
ginning to the end, by means of which tho= 
rough inſight both into perſons and things, 
he knows how to adapt one to the other; 
and can farther, by his operation on our 
minds, ſo turn and frame them to the con- 
dition we are in, as to produce a fitneſs and a 
conformity between them, if there was none 
before. As a farther motiye to place, our 
truſt and confidence in God, let us conſider; 
that he who. is ſo wiſe as to know, with 
abſolute certainty, what is good for us, is ſo 
gracious and kind as to have it always in his 
Purpoſe, and to contriye all events for our hap- 


pinch, 


, Eee lofy. 
And what his vor/dom and deſign, he 
has power — to . is 
impoſſible things ſhould ever iſſue otherwiſe 
than he would have them. And how he 
has determined they ſhall iſſue we are told 

by the apoſtle: We know that all things 
work together for good to them that love God. 
You ſee nothing is excepted. The 
is without any limitations: and how little 
reaſon then have I to trouble myſelf that 1 
do not know what is good for me, and if 1 
did, could not provide it for myſelf ; when 
the all- ſufficient and unchangeable God has 
promiſed, that all things ſhall work ener, 
for my good? But let 1 me not "miſtake, the 
unt is without limitations, but not 1 
out condition. It is only to them who lde 
Gad. Here then is the thing, the only 
thing about which I am to de ſolicitous, 
that I he God, and make it manifeſt in the 
whole courſe of my actions, that I love him. 
This one thing being ſure, there is nothing 
left that ſhould break the peace of my mind, 
whether relating to myſelf, or thoſe who 
are deareſt to me in the world. If I love 
God, and in the beſt manner I am able 
diſcharge my duty to him, and to thoſe of 
my fellow-creatures, whom nature or pro- 


vidence have committed to my care, and uſe 
al 


Rom. viii, 28. 
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ſhould paſs my days 
illity which the teſtinamy bf a "= 
E conſcience,and a firm hope in God all-wiſe 3 
all-gracious, and all-p „ can afford. q 
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For the earneſt cupectation 97 the creature 
m quaiteth for the manifeſtation of the ſons of 
God. For the creature was made ſubject 
zo vanity, not willingly ; but by reaſon. of 
bim <oho bath fubjefted the fame” in hope < 
becauſe the creature itſelf alſo ſhall be de- 
wered from the bon ge e corruption; 
into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Fur de know that the whole creation 
gxroaneth and travaileth” in Pein erke 
until now. 


HE WP charad? or deſcription 

of fincere chriſtians 28 which they 
are diſtinguiſned, not only from perſons 
who live without the pale of the church, 
but from others who bear the ſame name 


without 


ing carnal but ſpiritual, the ring and rule 


_ cha; Thar the — 10 e 
3 but after the ſpirit: by which is meant, that 
they do not mind the things. , the fleſh, but the 
things of the rit. Not the body and the bo- 
dily life, wit 3 2 8 and en- 
joyments, are the principal objects eir care 
and regard; but thoſe thing of which the 
ſpirit of God has made a clear diſcovery in 
the goſpel revelation ; and to which the ſpirit 
of man, under his influences and operations, 
is prompted to aſpire. ' And conſequently, 
the 047ed7 of their. dofres and ; purſuits not be- 


of their actions cannot be the inclinations or 
intereſts of the loch, but the ſpirit of Chriſt, 
and the law of that divine Spirit. And great 
are the privileges of ſuch perſons; as great 
as their character is excellent. Jo them there 
is no condemmation; their ſins being forgiven 
them, through the tender mercies of God, 
and the atoning ſacrifice of the Redeemer, 
they are no longer liable to the penalties 
threatened by the law againſt all the tranſ- 
greſſors of it: and they are not only freed 
from the guilt, but from the dominion of fin, 
The law of the ſpirit of life, i. e. the goſpel 
accompanied with the diſpenſation, of the 
Spirit, having made them —— from the law, of 
Jn and death, their e- eee is 

rewarded 
Rom. viii. 1. Ver. * 


rr n of uppen Rev vor. It: 
fewarded' with lie and peace; The ſpirit of 
God Fwelleth in them, actuates their faculties, 
and animates their hopes. And though their 
body be dead] due of fin, 2 1 lie 
becauſe of Tight body being 
ſubjected by ſin to the law. of mers may 
be looked upon as already dead, its death be- 
ing fixed by an immutable ſentence, and not 
a great way off; but then the ſou] or ſpirit. 
of the man. is entitled to happy and never 
ending life, for which alſo it is prepared by 
thoſe habits of righteouſneſs and goodneſs 
with _ it is poſſeſſed. And tho the 
yet ſhall it be quickened or raiſed 
again, 2 ſpirit of him who raiſed up Chrift 
7 5 dead: his reſurrection being intend- 
ed as the pattern of theirs, who now imitate. 
the example of his life ; and his ſpirit im- 
parted to them as the pledge and earneſt of 
t. Hence it follows, that as they have the 
name of the fons of God, ſo it is not an 
empty title; but makes them heirs of Gad, 
and joint-beirs with Chriſt: that is, gives 
them right to © an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, and that fadeth not away, be- 
ſtowed upon them by the infinite bounty of 
the father of mercies, thro the mediation of 
his only-begotten and well-beloved Son. But 
then this ſuppoſes them willing and reſolved 


to faſfer with Chri ft, if need be, that bey 
may 


«© Pet. i. 4. 
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has upon their tempers, to all the pains, and 


wants, and infelicities of the preſent time, 
the ſufferings of which they reckon not worthy. 
to be compared with the glory that ſhall be re. 
vealed in them. After which follow the 
| words of the text: for the earneſt expettation 
of the creature watteth for the manifeſtation 
of the ſons of God, &c. The connection of 
which with the preceding verſes, ſeems to 
lie thus: in the 18 verſe it is affirmed, that 
there is no comparifon between” the * 
ſufferings of the true followers of Chriſt, and 
their future gry; for, (faith the ape) 
the earneſt expeftation of the creature warteth 
for the mam feftation of the fons of God; i. e. 
nothing in this world, good or evil, is fit 
to be compared with that future glory, inaſ- 
much as the ghry to be revealed, which is 
here alſo ſtiled the manifeftation of the ſons of 
Goa, conſiſts in that compleat and everlaſting 
perfection of the human nature, towards 
vhich there is a ſecret tendency in all ra- 
tional creatures; in the greater number 
more weak and obſcure ; in a few who are 


more virtuous and con ſiderate, one which 1 Is 3 


more Aerong and l 
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Tux following, propoſitions are contained 
in the words, and of too much importance 


not to deſerve out moſt ſerious conſidera- 
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I Tu E 97 gives us ee of a moſt 
ekcellent and bleſſed ſtate, reſerved for good 
men in another life; deſcribed. by two cha- 
racters, its being the marfe/tation of the: ſons 
75 God, and a ſtate of the moſt Bae e 1 
II. Tur de ſtate of be! is a ſtate 
of vanity, and of bondage to corruption. = 

III. To this vain and corruptible ſtate 
they were originally brought into ſuljettion, 
not by fhemſelves, but by another. 
W. IN this ſtate of vanity, under which 
the whole moral creation groaneth and travail. 
eth in pain together, the human race has an 
earneſt expectation or defer re of a condition 

more perfect and happy. 

V. Mex have not been withuut the bope 
of ſuch a happy alteration in their condition, 
which in the text is e aſſerted and 


ue 


: THz goſpel gives us aſſurunce of a moſt 
excellent. and happy ſtate, reſerved for good 
men in another life, deſcribed in the text by 
theſe two characters; of its being the mani- 


fe Nation 25 the ſons of * and a ſtate of the 


moſt 
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moſt. glorious liberty. The proof of ſuch a 
ſtate from the goſpel-revelation, I ſhall not 
now meddle with. No one, who has read 
and believes the New-Teſtament, can doubt 

of it, every part of the goſpel ſuppoſing the 
truth of this doctrine, and the whole frame 
reſting upon it; ſo that take away from the 
chriſtian, the certain hope of life and immor- 
tality, and the great deſign of chriſtianity 
comes to nothing. The apoſtle Paul, in his 
1* epiſtle to the Corinthians, chap. xv. goes 
further, putting the truth of the chriſtian 
religion, not barely upon the certainty of a fu- 
ture ſtate of happineſs in general, or the im- 
mortality of the ſoul only, but the reſurrec- 
tion of the body too; ſaying, , the dead riſe 
not, then is Chriſt not riſen; and if Chriſt is 
not riſen, then is your faith vain, you are yet 
in your fins : i. e. for any help that the goſpel 
can afford you. The evidence, therefore, 
is the very ſame for the truth of the goſpel, 
and of a ſtate of compleat and everlaſting fe- 
licity, to be enjoyed by all thoſe who live ac- 
cording to the rules of it, as one of the chief 
and fundamental articles of which it is com- 
poſed. And as the proof of a bleſſed and 
glorious immortality from the chriſtian reve- 
lation is leſs needful, upon the account of its 
ſelf- evidence to every one who 1s acquainted 
with the ſeriptures of the New-Teſtament; 
ſo the thing is rather implied, than directly 
Vor. II. aſſerted 
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aſſerted in the text, which mentions it on 
occaſion of ſomething elſe. I ſhall, there- 
fore, at preſent only conſider the repreſenta- 


tion which the apoſtle has here given us of 
this moſt glorious and bleſſed ſtate, under 


theſe two characters: 


1. Or its being the Fe” Ration of the 


fons of God. And, 


2. A ſtate of the moſt glorious liberty. 
1. LET us conſider this future happy 
ſtate, which the goſpel deſcribes as the ma- 


niffe flatim of the ſons of God. It is plain, that 
by the /ons of God, in this place, good men 


only are deſigned : for though it may be ſaid 
of all men, that God i is their father by cre- 
ation, and that their ſouls being ſpiritual, in- 


5 telligent, and immortal ſubſtances, are his off- 
fpring ; and tho' all who are received into 


the chriſtian covenant by bapriſm, are in a 
ſtill more diſtinguiſhing ſenſe the children of 
God, by virtue of an external adoption ; yet 


the phraſe of the ſons or children of God, in 
its higheſt meaning, is only applied to per- 


ſons of fincere inward piety and goodneſs, 


and can be intended of no other, in this paſ- 


fage; ſince the happineſs of the heavenly 


world here deſcribed, can belong to none 
but ſuch. Good men are the ſons of God 
upon a double account, v/z. of their nature, 
and of their ate; each of which is becom- 
ing that high title of the children of God. 


= 
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In reſpect of that new nature of which they 
are partakers, they are juſtly ſtiled the chil- 
dren of God ; he being both the author and 
the pattern of it. Are they regenerate, or 
| born again? it is of God. | f Whoſoever be- 
lieveth that TFeſus is Chriſt, is born of God : 
of the wordof God: * being born again, not 
of corruptible ſeed, but of incorruptible, by the 
word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever. 
And of his fþrrit : for, “ except a man be born 
of the ſpirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. This then is one ground of the title of 

the ſons of God, that good men have derived 
their new nature from God as its parent: and 
that by means of this internal regeneration, 
they bear a near reſemblance to the Deity in his 
moral perfections, his holineſs, juſtice, good- 
neſs, and truth ; this is another reaſon of the 
fame name: that ye may be the children of 
father which is in heaven. For he maketh 
bis ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good, and 
ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt. This 
is given as a reaſon why they ſhould ove their 
enemies, bleſs thoſe who curſed them, and do 

good to thoſe who hated them; becauſe, here- 
by they would prove themſelves the children 
of God by imitation. And ſo again in the 
_ concluding verſe, be ye therefore perfect, as 
your father in heaven is perfect. After the 
„„ N ſame 
1 John v. 1. $ 1 Pet. . 3.ẽ 
ili. . i Mat. v. 45. P 1 17 
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ſame manner the apoſtle Paul argues: Be 
ye followers of God as dear children: as much. 
as to ſay, the children of God are ſo denomi- 
nated from their /ikeneſs to their heavenly fa- 
ther. Hence holineſs is called 2 divine na- 
ture, and the life of God. And as in reſpect of. 
their nature, this title of the ſons of God be- 
longs to good men, ſo in reſpect of their late. 

They have the privileges of children, and par- 
ticularly that higheſt privilege of being the 
objects of God's paternal love and care; and 
as the natural effect and fulleſt evidence of 
that love, entitled to a glorious inheritance, 
as the apoſtle reaſons in this chapter: The 
foi rit itſelf beareth witneſs with, our ſpirits, 
that <ve are the children of God. And if chil- 
dren, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint. heirs 
aut) Jeſus Chrift. No expreſſion more com- 
mon than that of ſon and heir. Who ſhould 
inherit but children? This cuſtom | obtains 
univerſally in all nations, whence the alluſion 
is here taken. The father in the w parable; 
tells his eldeſt ſon : Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine. And. fo 
St. Paul, ſpeaking to- chriſtians, whom be 
ſuppoſes to be really ſuch, ſaith; Al things 
are yours; immediately adding the reaſon, 
and ye are Chriſt's, and Chriſt is God's. Af- 
ter this account of the 7itle of the ſons of God, 
| with 


k Eph. v. „ : d Por. i. 4. Eph. iv. 18. 
Z Cor. ith . 
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with which all good men are dignified, it 
will be eaſy to conceive what is meant by 
their manifeftation in the future ſtate. What 
can it mean, but their being put in poſſe/ſjon 

of the heavenly inberitance, publickly owned 
in the preſence of angels and men, and ap- 
pturing in a manner ſuitable to their quality? 
Nou the world knoweth them not, becauſe it 
knew him not. While the only-begotten of 
_ the father was in the world, the world did 
not generally acknowledge him, notwith- 
ſtanding his being ſo plainly pointed out to 
them by his life, and doctrine, and works. 
He came to his own, and his own received 
him not : and therefore it is no wonder if 
his diſciples, who have nothing but their lives 
to diſtinguiſh them, remain concealed, and 


are looked upon as the children of folly, rather 


| than as the children of God. But there is a 
time coming, when they will be better 
- known; when they ſhall put off their preſent 
diſguiſe, and put on immortality. Could an 
unbelieving world behold the Redeemer in 
his exalted ſtate, encompaſſed with a bright- 
_ neſs ſurpaſſing that of the ſun at noon-day ; 
it were impoſſible they ſhould continue in 
their unbelief, but, like 4 St. Paul, when 
there ſuddenly ſtone round about him a l g 
from heaven, as he was travelling to Damaſ- 
| 397 er 3 b cus; 
21 John iii. x, | y John i. 11. 4 Acts 
ix. 3. Dd | | 
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cus; the ſtouteſt infidel would be ready to 
cry out trembling and aſtoniſhed, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do! Some rays of 
this heavenly glory ſhall be derived from the 
- exalted head upon all his members, accord- 
ing to that of St. ohn; Beloved, noꝛp are 
we the ſons of God, but it doth not yet appear 
what we ſhall be. But we know, that when 
he ſhall appear, we ſhall be like him ; 3 for wwe 
ſhall fee him as he is. And hence the final 
happineſs of the ſaints is called their glorefica- 
| #101, It has this name from the glory that 
ſhall ſurround them, and mark them out for 
the ſons of God. And that this is immediate 
ly intended by the mani feſtation of the ſons 
of God, is plain from the connection of the 
words with the 18th verſe : for I reckon the 
ſufferings of the preſent time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that ſhall be reveal- 
ed in us. For the earneſt expectation of the 
creature waiteth for the manifeſtation of the + 
ons of God. To have done right, our tranſ- 
lators ſhould not have uſed different words, 
ſince the word rendered manifeſtation is, in 
the original, the ſame asthat rendered reveal. 
ed. The ſons of God ſhall be revealed, or ma- 
nifeſted, by the glory that ſhall be revealed i in 
them. Some 9 thought, that our firſt 
3 parents, in the ſtate of innocence, had a 4o- 
00 of hight ſuperinduced upon their terreſtrial 
þodies, 


John ill, 2. 
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bodies, of which being diveſted after their 
fall, they are faid to * now, or perceive, | 

that they were naked. However that be, it is 

moſt certain, that the ſecond Adam is clothed | 
himſelf, and will clothe all his followers with 


ſuch a ſplendid robe; of which a ſpecimen _ 
Was given at his transfiguration on the mount. 


When not only he himſelf was changed, 
* fo that his face did ſhine as the ſun, and bis 
raiment was white as the light; but Moſes, 
and Elias alſo, who talked with him, appear- 
ed in glory. Nor ſhall this future glory of 
the ſaints be all outfide, a mere ſhow and 
appearance, like the' glory. of this world, but 
attended with the moſt real and ſubſtantial 
advantages: be as glorious as they will 
without, they ſhall be ſtill more glorious 
within. Their bodily ſplendor ſhall be only 
an emblem of that ſpiritual glory in which 
their ſouls ſhine in the eyes of God, of their 
Saviour, and of his holy angels; and no more 
than a Ek ſhadow compared with that. 
They ſhall be glorious in holineſs, and as happy 
as they are holy, This is the firſt view in 
which we are to eonſider the ſtate of the 
ſaints, as the manife ation of the ſons of God, 
when they whoſe w hfe is now hid with Chrif | 
in God, ſhall appear to be what they really 
are, being predefiinated fo be conformed totheir 
exalted head. 


Ti. 2. It 


ſ Genel. iii. 7. * Matt, xvii. 2, Luke ix. 31. 
Col. ii. 3. = -— 


to the mind; but be compleatly fit 
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2. 2 Ir i is farther repreſented as a ſtate of 
glorious liberty. This moſt deſirable: freedom 
is indeed begun in the preſent life; „ for 
where the ſpirit of the Lord is, there is liberty : 
but then, as long as men continue in this 
world it is only begun. They labour under 
many frailties and imperfections, are liable to 
ſuffer many ways, and are not privileged 


from the neceſſity of dying; nor as to fin 


itſelf are they made entirely free, but only 
from its reigning power: but the ſtate of 


final rewards, will be a ſtate of conpleat 
liberty. As they are freed from ſin, ſo from 


all its penal effects. There ſhall be no fear, 


or doubt, or ſorrow, no diſquieting and un- 
eaſy paſſions to afflict the ſoul; no infirmity, 


ſickneſs, and pain, the body. The body 


ſhall be exempted from death, the ſoul from 
the apprehenſion of it. The body ſhall then 
be no more an occaſion of ſinning or ſuffering 
1 up for 
its entertainment and uſe. This otlf apoſtle 
calls * the adoption, even the redemption of our 
body. The body ſhall be redeemed from the 
grave; not by being reſtored to a life like 
that we at preſent enjoy, or but little better ; 
a frail, troubleſome, imperfect, mortal life: 
no, but from every thing which leſſens the 
male. of theſe bodies, ſo as to be active, im- 


paſtible, immortal, as well as clothed with 


glory; f 


a Cor. iii. & 12 Rom. vii, 23, 


+ #6 


5 e ; vehicles of; pleaſure. aid and of a 
nobler kind than is often conveyed by the 
ſenſes now; and many ways ſubſervient a the 
ſoul in converſing with the works of God. 
LET us make a brief reflection or O 
on this agreeable head. 8 0 7 
1. SINCE the future ſtate of: alc men 
| will be fo glorious and bleſſed, what reaſon 
have they to bear all the ſufferings of the 


preſent time with a cantented mind; poſſeſſ- 


ing their ſouls in patience, and humbly re- 
fing themſelves, and all that concerns them, 
to the will of God: foraſmuch as none of 
theſe ſufferings, nor all of them togetber, are 
worthy to be compared 1th the glory that ſhall 
he revealed in them. Their afflictions are 


gbt, and but for a moment; the recom- 


pence they expect is an exceeding great, and 
an eternal weight of glory ; and which is 
more, one of theſe prepares the way for the 
other. | Their ſufferings are not meerly an 
introduction to the ſtate of glory, but have 
a tendency. to exerciſe and increaſe thoſe vir- 
tuous diſpoſitions of mind, which are at 
once. their title to, and qual ification for that 


happy ſtate. Why therefore ſhould they be 


weary and aint i in their minds? not to ſay why 
ſhould they be impatient and diſcontented ? 


for diſcontent there can be no excuſe, and but 
fittle: for great Jadneſs, and fear, and de- 


Jection. 
2 Cor. iv. 17. 


— 
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jedtion. Is it thus we conſider the glory that 
ſhall be revealed in the ſaints? this all the 
influence which the meditation of it has u 
us? It looks as if we did not often meditate 
on the happineſs of a future ſtate; becauſe 
if we did, and had ſome good hope of being 
made partakers in it, other effects would 
be — Fur while wwe looked not to 
things ſeen, but to things unſeen ; and con- 
fdered that things ſeen are temporal, but things 
rot. ſeen are eternal: we ſhould be much leſs 
affected with temporal things either good or 
evil, neither elated by the one, nor oppreſſed 
by the other ; being in a great meaſure raiſed 
above theſe things by the proſpect and hope 

of glory, honour, and immortaliy. 

| 2. Since ſuch is the bleſſedneſs and glory 
of that future ſtate, in which there ſhall be 
a manifeſtation of the ſons of God ; ze 
ſhould be a powerful motive with them to 
haſten more towards it in their defires and 
preparations. Can they think of ſuch a ſtate, 
how certain it is, and how exceeding dif- 
ferent from their preſent ? how infinitely. 
more valuable, ſo as to deſerve their higheſt 
| eſteem, and moſt earneſt application ; and 
how ſpiritual, refined, and holy in its nature, 
ſo as not to be enjoyed by any but the pure 
in heart? can they think of this, and not 
feel a new ſpring within them, puſhing them 
on 


2 2 Cor. iv. 18. 
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on to the moſt vigorous endeavours after 
holineſs ? does it not excite them to leave 
this dirty — this thick miſty troubled 
air, this obſcure uncertain light, this cold 

uncomfortable region, this vale of tears, this 
abode of fin, this ſcene of diſtraction; and 
to mount upwards to thoſe glorious man- 
ſions, where it is all peace, and pleaſure, and 
| Innocence ; where the body and foul both 
| breathe nothing but purity, and the light is 
never clouded or withdrawn ? Let them re- 
fflect what manner of converſation becomes 
thoſe who hope to go to ſuch a place, and 
there enjoy the preſence of God, and of the 
Lamb, the nobleſt ſociety, and the moſt. 
divine and ſoul-ſatisfying joys. | 
. SINCE ſuch is the honour and pri- 
vilege of all ſincerely pious and good men, 
who are now the nt of God; and ſince 
ſuch will be their happineſs and glory, 
when the time is come 07 their fuller ma- 
nifeſtation; would not one think that 2! 
ſhould be defirous of this character, and re- 
fokve and ſtrive to do every thing which may 
intitle them to it? would not one think 
that the kingdom of heaven ſhould ſuffer vio- 
lence? and that all who hear of ſuch a ſtate 
ſhould be ha/ining into it in crouds ? Surely 
it muſt be my wiſdom to be religious! mine, 
your's, every one's! Nothing can be more 
evident, n che truth of the repre- 
ſentation c 


[- ſentation before made ye aca raking ion 
be more certain than hir, ſuppoſing the truth 
of the goſpel; which without being fuppoſed, 
may be eaſily proved, and has Bob over and 
over proved to the ſatisfaction of reaſonable 
and conſiderate perſons. Let us not there- 
fore act as if we were not reaſonable crea- 
tures, or lived where we had no opportunity 
of having our reaſon enlightened and aſſiſted 
by the goßßel revelation : let us live as the 
goſpel directs, that we may have a right to 
thoſe glorious things which the goſpel pro- 
miſes, and finally enjoy them in the man- 
ſions of RY reſt and. felicity. 


1 [ Tu E preſent ſtate of mankitill is is a Nate 
| of vanity ad bondage to corruption. I ac- 
| knowledge, that by the creature, in the opi- 

* nion of a great many, the natural world is 
BY meant, which by the fin of man is made 
| ſub) e&in0 fuck imperfections and diſorders, 
f as did not belong to it in its original forma- | 
| tion; from all which as they think it ſhall | 
[ = oe finally freed. And with regard to this 
= variation of the natural frame of things, the 
| irrational creation is repreſented by an ele- 
gant figure of ſpeech, as longing for the mani- 
| feſtation of the ſons of God; 1. e. for the con- 
1 ſummation of ages, when this happy change 
= of things ſhall be effected. This, I fay, is the 
= opinion of ſome; but to me it ſeems very 
| plain chat it is not the meaning of this 
oO 
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paſſage: - and that, on. the,contrary, by the 
creature. we ate to underſtand the rea One | 
able ; creature . or, vor of mankind ; not 
only becauſe it is. a diſputable point, whe- 
ther there will be any ſuch renovation of 
the earth after... the 1% fire; but becauſe 
the expreſſions, of being made ſubjett_ 7 
vanity, and wnillingly, and earneſtly expeFt- 
ing the manife eftation of the [6 ſons of God, in- 
7 mk e glorious liberty they ſhall be delivered, 
are forced and. ſtrained if applied to the 
inanimate or meerly animal creation; but very 
natural when underſtood of the race of man- 
Kind. And what, confirms this interpretation 
is, that the ſcripture 1 uſes the word creature 
for mankind, * Go into the whole world, and 
preach the. 49 ofpel to every creature, i. e. to all 
mankind. The goſpel which has been preached 
to every creature; i. e. to all the natians of 
the earth. And the word is very properly 
uſed in this place for mankind in general; 

ſince, notwithſtanding any other diifinctiens 
that are between them, they are all glibe the 
creatures of God, and the nobleſt of his crea- 
tures here below : and as to the greater part 
of them, no more than his creatures, having 
10 knowledge of God but as a Creator, not 
as their Redeemer by Jeſus Chriſt. I ſhall 
therefore take it for granted, that J have 
expreſſed the true meaning of the words in 
the 


| ® Mark xvi. 15, Col. 1, 23. 
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the propoſition juſt mentioned, that the pre- 
ſent ſtate of mankind is a ſtate of vanity and 
bondage to corruption. This may be explained 
in the following particulars. *Tis a ſtate of 
fruitleſs expettations and deſires; a ſuffering 
ſtate; a ſtate of great moral weakneſs and dif- 
order; and a ſtate which quickly paſſes away. 
1. In the preſent life, mankind are ſub- 
je& to many fruitleſs defires and expectations. 
© All things are full of labour, man cannot ut- 
ter it. The eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, 
nor the ear with hearing. And this is a very 
great inſtance of vanity, that all our labours 
are in order to reſt, and yet we never attain 
it; that one deſire, and proſpect, and hope, 
after another riſes in the mind, and the iſſue 
of all is diſappointment. That we dig for 
treaſure which we never find, and purſue a 
happineſs which we never overtake; becauſe 
the happineſs we purſue is nothing but a 
ſhadow and appearance, which has nothing 
of body and ſubſtance in it. The idols of the 
heathen are in * ſcripture called vanities, yea, 
lying vanities; becauſe they had only the 
name of God, without any of the perfections 
belonging to the true notion of Deity ; and 
were not able in any degree to anſwer the 
truſt and expectations of their worſhippers. 
There is little difference in this reſpect as to 
8 thoſe 


a. i. 8, 9. 4 Pſal, xxxi. 6. 


Tor. XIV. 22. 
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thoſe: objects, which are moſt commonly, 
and with the greateſt earneſtneſs, followd 

by mankind. F hey are vanity and a lie. 

Men either toil for what they do not obtain; 
ob Ws ee it, they only find @ lie in 

their right-hand. Things do not prove to be 
what hey appeared at a diſtance, Thoſe 

conditions and circumſtances of life, which 
are reckoned the happieſt by ſuch as have 
had no experience of them, and excite in 

them envious wiſhes, are productive of a 

thouſand vexations and di ſquietudes to the 

perſons who are in them. And yet, which 
compleats the charge of vanity, thoſe very 
perſons who have experienced the emptineſs 
and unſatisfactorineſs of worldly things, are 
ſtill enlarging their deſires after them, (at once 
envied by thoſe below, and envying thoſe 
above 0 with every acceſſion of wealth 
and power, and other earthly goods, ) after 
they are gone beyond the — needs and 
uſes of life, having leſs peace, and liberty, and 
ſelf-ſatisfaction, and yet perpetually graſping 
at more of theſe very things, which are the 
cauſes of their greateſt diſquiet; and always 
bent upon increaſing what they never truly 
enjoy. At the fame time that the imper- 
fections of all human things are fo many 
and great, men's expectations from them are 
apt to run exceeding high ; and both theſe 
meeting together, the meanneſs and defec- 
| tiveneſs 
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tiveneſs of the things, with the Dyer-grown 
opinions and hopes —_— mankind entertain 
about them, make this vanity exceeding 
great. There is a diſſatisfaction immediately 
ariſing from the emptineſs of things them- 
ſelves; but this difſatisfaction 3 be no- 
thing to what it now is, if we had uſt no- 
tions of all earthly enjoyments; and by theſe 
regulated our defires and expectations. But 
the unhappineſs is, we deceive. ourſelves with 
imaginary. proſpects and groundleſs hopes; 
and then not finding things anſwer our ideas, 
create ourlclyes: abundance of needleſs trouble 
and vexation. | 05 
© AE; preſent is a, | late of ſufering, 
Man is born to trouble as the ſparks fly up- 
zwards. We come into the world upon no 
other condition, but our: being liable to a 
variety of ſorrows while we are in it. Some 
eſcape better than others, but none come off 
entirely free. There is ſomething or other 
in ourſeFves, or in our circumſtances, to im- 
bitter the reliſh of life to us. Who can pre- 
tend to reckon up the ſeveral forts of pains 
and diſeaſes, to which the body of man is 
liable? or the many diſagreeable accidents 
and mournful events, to which we are con- 
tinually expoſed, and which often befal 
us in the courſe of life? What a vaſt deal 
does the ſoul ſuffer from the body, and by the 
body 


8 Job v. 7. 
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body from the wid? We may ſay in this | 
ſenſe, that innumerable evils have compaſſed us 
about- ; the briars and thorns, which the 
_ earth in conſequence of the primitive curſe, 
7 brings forth in ſuch plenty, are an emblem J 
of the multitude of diſagreeable occurrences 
we meet with, which are as pricks in c. 
eyes, and thorns in our fides, and vex us in 
this wilderneſs wherein we dwell. Not to 
inſiſt upon the imaginary evils of life, which 
are wholly chargeable upon our own folly; 
What a cloud of real evils hangs over us? 
and of theſe, after we have ſet aſide thoſe 
which are of our own procuring, What a great 
number is there left which are unavoidable 2 
Ip here is no doubt, but by a diſcreet and vir- 
tuous management, many perſons might paſs 
thro' life much more happily than they do. 
What they ſuffer, is frequently no more, 
than the natural fruit of their own wrong 
conduct: and foraſmuch as his is not ne- 
ceſſary, no more is the other. It is indeed 
the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch a conduct, 
but it is not neceſſary upon the whole ; fince 
by forbearing thoſe actions, which are the 
cauſes of their ſufferings, they might avoid 
the ſufferings themſelves. But leaving theſe 
out of the account, the afflictions and 
troubles which the greateſt prudence ſome- 
times cannot guard againſt, and from which 


the moſt di Radiat . and virtue cannot 
Vor. II. pri- 
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privilege men, are enough to r the 

preſent ſtate, and prove this 1 is not the region 
hire happineſs dwells. 

3. Tae preſent is a Gude of great 3 
weakneſs — aiforder. The fall has 1 
a ſort of anarchy into the human frame: 
the paſſions are broke looſe, and the r 


has not that command over the appetites and 


inclinations of the animal part, which it 
were to be wiſhed, and which we believe 
the mind enjoy d in the ſtate of innocence. 
There is no queſtion, but that even now, 
if the rational part exert itſelf as it ought to 
do, fummoning up all its own ſtrength, and 
vigilance, and reſolution, and at the Gann: 
time ſtriving to engage the aid and protection. 
of the father of ſpirits, and God of all grace; 
the ſoul might maintain its aſcendant over 
the body, and notwithſtanding all the ftormy 
guſts of n 3 the veſſel from ſtrik- 
ing againſt r and quickſands, and ſteer 
it ſafe to the haven of eternal happineſs. But 
tho this may be done, and is actualy done 
by all who heartily endeavour it; yet it muſt 
be confeſt not without fome difficulty. We 
have not all that ſtrength to do good, and 
overcome evil, which is neceſſary to make 
either of theſe natural to us, till we have 
been for ſome time accuſtomed to it. The 
balance breaks on the wrong ſide; the affec- 
tions naturelly run not in the * channel. 
This 


SER. IV. confiften with God we edlen. 1 It 
This diforder of our nature, as far as it is 
purely natural, is our infelicity only. I call 
it therefore a moral weakneſs and diſorder; not 
as if it implied moral guzF, any farther than 
it is voluntary, but becauſe of the relation it 
has to men's ſubſequent moral conduct; upon 
which, if not carefully watched againſt, it 
has a moſt unhappy influence. Nay, tho' I 
call it an znfelicity, yet it is not enn ſo; 
but only thro our: fault; for it may be turn- 
ed to our greater advantage in the final iſſue, 
if, with al the hindrances and oppoſition we 
meet with from natural conſtitution, as 
well as from temptations without us, we not 
only attain to the truth of virtue and piety, 
but to the more eminent heights of it; 
which none of us are under an incapacity of 
doing. The temptations of ſome are greater 
than of others, but of none abſolute . 
mountable. The higher degrees 4 holineſs 
are more eaſily — by ſome, but are not 

unattainable by any. For which reaſon, the 
uſe we make of our preſent weakneſs and 
diſorder, ſhould not be to excuſe our ſinful 
floth, or criminal indulgences; or to fit 
down in deſpair of ever artiving at evange- 
ical perfection; but to reflect on the neceſ- 
fity of greater diligence and watchfulneſs, 
and of conſtancy in our prayers to God, for 


bes . to aſſiſt us; and accordingly to re- 
. ſolve 
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ſolve that we will not periſh only for 
want 1 taking a little more Pains to be 
ſaved. 

4. Ti 118 is a ſtate which quickly paſſes a- 
way, or, which is the ſame, out of which 
' we quickly paſs by death, into another, in 
every reſpect almoſt exceeding different 


from the preſent. * Thou haſt made my days 


PRES, 
3 -i 


as an hand's breadth, and mine age is as nothing 
before thee : verily, every man at his beſt flate 
7s altogether vanity. And this frailty of 
man, I apprehend to be the principal mean- 
ing of the phraſe, the hondage of corruption, 
from which the reaſonable creature is at laſt 
to be delivered. This earthly body is frail, 
and corruptible, and mortal, not only by na- 
ture, but by the divine ſentence. : Du thou 
art, and to duſt thou fhalt return: not only 
mortal in the ſame ſenſe that an animal body, 


or a body of fleſh and blood muſt always be 


mortal, unleſs preſerved in life by ſome ex- 
traordinary and ſupernatural means ; but by 
a great change in the temperament and con- 
ſtitution of the body from what it originally 
was; ſo that the human body is now ſo far 
from being fitted for an immortal duration, 
that there muſt be great care and good ma- 
nagement, to make it hold out in tolerable 
health and vivacity a few ſcore years : gene- 
rally it falls back into the earth from whence 

Hh 

f Plal, xxxix. 5, HGeneſ. ili, 19. 
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it was taken long before that term. Youknow 
the Plalmiſt's computation, and the matter is 

not mended ſince; * the days of our years are 
threeſeore years and ten, this is the common 
limit of what we call old age; and if by 
reaſon of ſtrength they are fourſcore years, yet 
is their flrength labour and ſorrow, for it is 
foon cut off, and we fly away. Some perſons, 

tbr fear of death, are all their hfe-time 
ſubject to bondage, and perhaps hardly any 
have perfectly conquered this fear. Men 
fear it the more, becauſe they ſee it ſo near 
them. And what an abatement muſt this 
make in the value of all human enjoy- 
ments, were they otherwiſe never ſo valu- 
able? May we not be allowed to ſay of all 
thoſe things which continue for ſo little 
time, that they are vanity? The * faſhion 

F the world muſt needs be vain, upon this 
account, that it quickly paſſes away: there 
being no proportion between the deſires and 
the duration of the ſoul, and the poſſeſſions 
and enjoyments of the preſent ſtate. There's 
an uncertainty too attending them, from the 
mutability of all things under the ſun; and 
were they in themſelves more fixed than 
they are, yet the fe of man, which is the 
foundation of them all, is but as a vapour, 
or a | ſhadow, which has no abiding. 


K 3 AnD 


b Pfal, xc, 10. Heb, ii. 15, 1 Cor. 
vii. 31. 1 Chron. xxix. 15. 


© guieteth himſelf in vain. He generally miſ- 


5 & 
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Axp now upon reflection, what 6" 
have we of any farther proof or witneſs of 
that vanity to which the reaſonable creature 
is made ſubject in the preſent ſtate? From 
infancy to old age it is all vanity, tho' under 
different kinds and ſhapes. Every age has 
its proper vanity, and ſo every condition of 
life, and every character too, excepting the 
reli gien. The greater part of mankind toil 
for a Irvelibood, a great part of them for ju- 
Her fluities, and all for happineſs, with very 
little ſucceſs. What a crowd of anxious 
cares, feveriſn deſires, deluſive hopes, un- 
eaſy fears, and jealouſics, and ſurmiſes, have 
ken poſſeſſion of the heart of man, baniſh- 
ing from thence that peace and tranquility, 
without which life is but little worth? 
Man walketh in a vain ſhew, ſurely be dif- 


takes his true good, is ſurrounded with errors 
and deluſions, waſtes his life in folly, if not 
worſe, and in a moment goes down to the 
grave, without thinking whither he is going, 
For too much of this vanity we ourſelves are 
accountable ; but, behave how we will, 
tho never ſo wiſely and virtuouſly, a great 
deal of vanity and imperfection will cleave 
to the preſent ſtate. And this brings me 
to the conſideration of the next general, 


III. To 
- ® Pſal, xxxix. 6. ® Job, xxi. 13, 


— — 


f 


III. To this vain and corruptible Nate, 
- mankind were originally brought into ſubjec- | 
tion, not by themſelves, but by another. But 
of this, and the femaiding en, in 
yt next diſcourſe. 


l 
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8 E R MO N v. 


The Vanity and Corru ption of the 
- preſent ſtate reconcileable with 
the perfections of God. 


For the earneſt e . of the creature 

_ waiteth for the manifeſtation of the ſons of 
God. Fon the creature was made ſubjeft 
70 vanity, not willingly ; but by reaſon of 
him who. hath ſubjeftea the Jon in hape : 
becauſe the creature itſelf alſo ſhall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, 
into the \ghrious liberty * the children of 

God. For we know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain 9981 
until now, 


N a former diſcourſe from theſe words, 
I gave you their import under five pro- 
poſitions, which deſerved our | ſerious con- 


ſideration. 


1 THE 
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1 Tx HE. Goſpel gives an 3 of a moſt 1 
excellent and bleſſed ſtate reſerved for good i 
men in another life: deſcrib'd by two Jo _ 
racters ; it's being the mani feſtation of the 
Uh of God, and a ſtate of the moſt ee 
iberty. 
1 '# THE preſent ſtate of mankind is a ſtate 
of vanity, and of bondage to corruption. Theſe 
two propoſitions I — conſidered, and now 
advance to the _ 
IId. To this vain and corruptible ſtate, 
mankind were originally brought into fab 
jection, not by themſelves but by another. You 
are to underſtand this of mankind in general, 
and of the diſadvantages and infelicities to 
which they are ana voidably ſubject: not of | 
particular perſons, who: very often lay the © 
load upon their own backs, and if they en- 
uired into the cauſes of the little comfort 
and ſatisfaction they have in life, will find 
none who have contributed ſo much to it as 
their own vices and follies. And if we con- 
ſider the whole body of mankind, it cannot 
be denied that they have made their condi- 
tion worſe than it would otherwiſe have 
been, by their continued, and many times 
increafing tranſgreſſions. So far men willingly 
inſlave themſelves to vanity. But in general 
it is moſt certain, that the vanity of the pre- 


{ent ſtate is originally one to another cauſe. 
This 


\ 
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This is expreſly aſſerted in the text. The 
creature was made ſubject to vanity not wil- 
lngly. It was not of their own choice, or as 
a puniſhment of the miſbehaviour of every 
man, or even every generation of men, that 
che human race is involved in this melan- 
choly ſtate; not thro' their ow". fin but the 
fin of another. The firſt parents of our race 
having tranſgreſſed the ſole command which 
was given them for the trial of their obedi- 
ence; inſtead of ſecuring that happineſs and 
immortality to which they wete deſtin'd in 
their creation, became a prey to death; to 
a thouſand evils and calamities, and to a per- 
petual mutability of condition. And this 
change in the condition of our firſt parents, 
drew after it a like change in that of their 
poſterity, as they ſucceſſively came into the 
world; none of them being born upon the 
ſarne advantageous terms, nor living in the 

ſame ſtate of peace and tranquility. which 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed would have been 
their lot, if there had never been a defection - 
from the ſtate of innocence. So that by him 
who ſubjected the creature to vanity, may be 
meant either the fr/t man by his tranſgreſſion 
in eating the forbidden fruit, or God for the 
fin of man: I rather incline to the latter, 
tho' the difference is not very material. 
Such honour had man in his creation, that 


God ſubjected to him, or put under bis feet, 
- M0. 


2 Pfal, viii. 6.—Geneſ. i. 28. 


all dot roma nc was 8 nee. 
conſequence of man's offending God, that 
from henceforth man binefeif- becomes Nahe 
40 e 
ur . thall we. indices is diſpenſa- 
tion of divine providence? M the father 
eat four grapes, ſhall the children's teeth be ſet 
on edge? muſt millions of reaſonable crea- 
tures, "Op, of acting for themſelves, be 
puniſhed for * one offence of one man? In 
anſwer to this objection, I ſhall firſt vindi- 
cate the juſtice. of God in this method of 
proceeding with the human race ; and then 
his 1 and goodneſs. 
I. As to the juſtice of God, the caſe to 
Ns one who righily conſiders it, is attended 
with zo difficulty at all. Here that queſtion 
may be asſked: may not God do with his 
own what he pleaſes ? is there any injuſtice in 
it? certainly none at all. The earth is the 
Lord's, and the fulneſi thereof; the world, and 
they that dell therein. There is no domi- 
nion among men fo abſolute, as that of God 
over all perſons and things : for it is a do- 
minion over the works of his own hands. Tis 
true, were any one man, not to ſay the 
greater fart of mankind, as the unavoidable 
_ conſequence of the fall, put into a condition 
in which he would have reaſon to with that 
P Ezek, xviii. 2, 1 Rom, v. 17, 
7 Pal. xxiv. 1. . | 
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he had never been born; were he liable to the 


everlaſting puniſhment of the next life for 
what he could not help; nay, did he ſuffer 


the leaſt evil under the notion of a proper . 
"8 


niſhment inflicted upon him for another's 
it would be a deſperate undertaking in any 
one to clear the jufiice of ſuch proceedings. 


But this is not the real truth of the cafe, 


however it has been miſrepreſented by ſome, 


and miſapprebended by others. Nor does the 


ſeripture ſay any ſuch thing. In the next 


life every man is to be judged for the things 
done in his own body. And tho! it cannot be 


denied that we are obnoxious in the preſent 


ſtate to numerous 7nfelicities and temptations, 


and to death itſelf, as the conſequence of 


Adams fin; yet all this does not neceſſarily 


make any man's exiſtence upon the whole 


worſe than not being at all. And to whatever 
ſufferings God ſees fit to ſubje& the human 


race by the preſent courſe of things, his in- 


tention is not to puniſh them immediately, or 
to expreſs his d:/þleaſure againſt them, (any 
farther than for their own perſonal and actual 
tranſgreſſions,) but to exerciſe his ſoverergn 
dominion, This dominion of God, or right 
to take away what he has given, or to wo: 
hold from ſome of his creatures what 
gives to others, 1s as unqueſtionable, as in 
the exerciſe it is uncontroulable. No man 
Can 


» 


„ 
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can pretend to have a natural right to im- 
mortality, or to a ſtate free from every kind 

of evil, and abounding with all kinds and 
degrees of good. Whence ſhould a being 
have. this right, who can call nothing his 
own, and not ſo much as his very being and 
faculties, all which are borrowed or derived? 

And as the dominion of God, or his right to 

put mankind into what ſtate or circumſtances 
he pleaſes, is indiſputable ; ſo he never ex- 
erciſes this ſupreme dominion of his, with- 
out good reaſon. And this brings me 

2. To vindicate the «*v:/dom and good 
nes of God in this diſpenſation. Not that 
we ſhould have any ground to call the wiſ- 
dom or goodneſs of this part of providence 
in queſtion, tho' we were able to give no 
account of it; ſince in reſpect of all the ways 
of God, we are ſure that they are equal, and 
that whatever he does is well done: nor 
that we can pretend in the moſt obwious caſes, 
and much leſs in the preſent, to aſſign 41 the 
reaſons of the divine conduct, or to fay which 


are the principal of them, Tis enough that 


in general the infinite wiſdom of God, joined 
with the perfect rectitude and R's of 
his ever-bleſſed nature, gives us the utmoſt 
aſſurance of his always doing what is beſt; 
and that in conſidering any particular act of 
providence, we are able to produce ſuch rea- 
ſons as are ſufficient to ſatisfy the "| 
0 


r 
— 
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of religion, and to ſilence its enemies. 1 


hall, for this purpoſe, offer Aa few conſi- 


= derations : nk 


+I" reſpect of the chisf Steen e 
of the fall, God does little more than leave 
things to produce their natural effects. Adam 
having vitiated his own conſtitution, the 
natural confequence is, that he conveys a 


broken conſtitution to thoſe who defcend 


from him. 'The contrary cannot be without 
a miracle. In the courſe of nature every 


thing propagates its like. The tree of hfe 


would perhaps have been a certain preſerva- 


trove againſt death, till the body ſhould have 


been rendered immortal by a change of its 


animal nature into a ſpiritual one; but the 
free of hfe was a ſupernatural means, and ra- 


ther a ſacrament or ſign of immortality, than 


a proper means of producing it by its own 
efficacy. From the ufe of this tree our firft 
parents were juſtly baniſhed for their wilful 


violation of an eaſy command, being turned 


out of paradiſe, where alone it grew. And 


now being. born with bodies leſs happily 
tempered, fo as to be naturally liable to fick- 
neſs, and pain, and death, and not admitted 


to the only uni ver ſal reftorative, which was 


peculiar to the ſtate of innocence : men muft 
die without a mzracle, or rather a continued 
chain of miracles to prevent it. And why 
God fhould be — breaking in upon 
the 
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the courſe of nature by him ſettled in the 
beginning, it will be hard to give a good 

reaſon. It is true, the reduction of the life 
af man to its preſent /bort ſtint ſeems to be 
ſomething mare than the meer natural effect 
of Adam's firſt fin. But if it was not the 
natural effect of that, yet it ſeems to have 
naturally followed * the puniſhment inflicted 
upon the firſt generations of men for their 
crying wickedneſs, After this, the life of 
man was brought within a narrower com- 
paſs, by an alteration in the qualities of the 
air, and of the food upon which mankind - 
ivd; which was not more a puniſbment to 
the offenders themſelves, than it was a kind- 
neſs ta their ſucceſſors, for whom a ſhort life 
is upon many accounts better than a very long 
one would prove. As to the irregularity in 
our paſſions, this naturally follows the change: 
in the hodzly conſtitution: the foul and 
body, by the laws of creation, having a re- 
ciprocal influence upon each other. And 
with regard to the change in external nature, 
by means of which the world is made leſs 
commodious and delightful than before; 
wie are to conſider it as a proper puniſhment 
of the fir ſin, and of the incurable wicked- 


nes of the antediluvian race, who were very 


fitly puniſhed in 7his way; and, according . 
to the /e/tled courſe of nature, their puniſh- 


| , Gen, vi. II. * Gen. ili. 17. 
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ment would unavoidably affect following 
generations, if God did not go out of the 
uſual way of his providence to hinder it; 
which not having done, we may very well 
conclude was not becoming him to do. 

2. SUPPOSING God had interpoſed in a 
ſupernatural way, directing and over-ruling: 
the courſe of things, ſo that the poſterity of 
Adam ſhould ſuffer no inconvenience by his 
fall; yet in that caſe it cannot be imagined 
their 3 would have been fixed with- 
out their having firſt gone through a ſtate of 
probation, which muſt have been ſuited to 
the nature and advantages they would then 
have enjoyed. So that the time of their pro- 
bation might have continued much Inger; 
during all which, their final ſtate would we | 
hung in ſuſpence : : there might have been 
20 room for repentance after they had ſinned ; 
and the reward of their obedience, if they 
had perſevered to the end, might not have 
been ſo great, as the reward of the virtuous 
now will be. Which being conſidered, it 
may be juſtly queſtioned, whether on this 
ſuppoſition the circumſtances of mankind 
upon the whole would have very much ex- 
ceœeded thoſe in which they now are, if at 
all. And whereas it may be ſuggeſted, that 
we could but have been placed in the ſtate 
wherein we now are, after we had forfeited 
the privileges of innocence, (if we had for- 


feited 
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feited them) by which means all would 
have had the ſame opportunity for happineſs 
they have at preſent, and ſome, perhaps a 
greater number, have obtained a title to im- 
mortality by their perfect obedience - 
To this it is a ſufficient anſwer, that we have 
no reaſon to think, that if every one had 
been tried on the foot of innocence, they | 
who miſbehaved, and thereby loſt their t 
tation, would have been tried again in an- 
other way, in order to recover the immortas «< 
lity they had loſt; if we may argue from a 
caſe ſomewhat parallel, I mean the caſe of 
the fallen angels. They ſeem to have been 
u ſhut up under everlaſting darkneſs for their 
fir ft ſin, becauſe every one of them loſt heaven 
by his own voluntary tranſgreſſion. And fo 
moſt probably it would have been as to our 
baniſhment from paradiſe, and the loſs of 
immortality, if it had been entirely owing 
to our own folly and guilt. There would 
have been no poſſibility of ever regaining an 
admiſſion to the preſence and favour of God, 
We ſhould have had no Redeemer to take 
fleſh, and fave us from the ruin into which 
each man had plunged himſelf, | 
3. Ir it has pleaſed God to ſubje the 
race of mankind to a ſtate of vanity and 
corruption; it does, in any reſpects, better 


u Jude 6. | | 
Vor III. £4 _ 


| 1 Every 
virtue, both active and paſlive, backs as felf- 
denial, fortitude, Geveralence,/ charity, com- 
paſſion, and the like, have now room for 
exerciſe ; which they would not in a ſtate 
of perfect caſe and tranquility. T. er 
with abſtinence from ſenſual pleaſure, to 
which nature carries us with violence, com- 
monly ſtil'd temperance; we are to manifeſt 
a becoming patience and refignatzon in bearing 
pain, and ſorrow, and affliction ; and to 
practiſe conſtancy and reſolution in both. 
There is therefore a great deal of truth and 
good ſenſe in that ſaying of Lactantius, 
one of the fathers of the chriſtian church, 
* that God has contrived a moſt admirable 
« work. Having created an infinite multi- 
e tude of ſouls, which by uniting to weak 
* and frail bodies, he has placed in the mid- 
© dle between good and evil; hereby pro- 
<«« poling virtue to beings compoſed of dif- 
e ferent natures; to the end they might not 
„ with eaſe and delicacy obtain imn rtality ; 
e but arrive at the unſpeakable reward of 
* eternal life with very great labour and dif- 
8 « foalty. In the room of a poſitive com- | 
mand, by which the obedience of our firſt 
parents was tried, the trial of mankind at 
preſent turns upon the good government of 
the . and pathons of their own nature, 
| which 
* Lat. Divine Inſtitut. z 7. © Hs, 


. 
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wWdhich are not ſo eaſily managed as thoſe of 


Adam before his fall. The great queſtion 
now is which we will prefer, obedience to 
Gad, or a ſtate of ſubjeftzon to our bodily ap- 
petites and paſſions ? to follow reaſon or in- 
clination? preſent pleaſure or future happi- 
ne? whether we will chuſe virtue and re- 
ligion with all the diſadvantages attending 
them; or, to expreſs it more properly, the 
pure manly and inward delights of virtue. 
and a good conſcience, as more valuable than 
the baſe gratifications of fin ; and ſerve God 
faithfully and perſeveringly, and continue to 
put our truſt in his providential care and re- 
munerative goodneſs, under alt the troubles 
of the preſent life, and notwithſtanding - the 
ſeeming confuſion and diſorder of things? 
Now theſe are very important ends, and all 
theſe ends are viſibly anſwered by that ſtate of 
vanity and corruption to which man is now 
ſubject: and this is a very good reaſon why 
a moſt wiſe and good God ſhould permit 
ſuch a ſtate of things. 
4. Gop ſuits his government of man, and 
dealings with him, to the fate he is now in. 
If he has given leſs to the poſterity of fallen 
man, than he did to their firſt parents, he 
requires leſs of them. Of our firſt parents 
he required perfection, of us 3 
He knoweth our frame, and remembereth we 
| L2 are 
» Pfal, ciii. 14. 


— 
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are but duſt : we are frail mutable creatures, 
who have little ſtrength but in our paſſions ; 
exceeding prone to miſtake and to go aſtray. 
He who is our Maker and our Judge merci- 
fully conſiders this, making anſwerable abate- 
ments as to the terms of acceptance on the one 
hand, and anſwerable additions of a 
ance and encouragement on the other. If we 
are prone to offend, he does not caſt us off 
for one or two offences, or for never ſo great 
a number, if we truly repent of them, and 
ſincerely endeavour to do his will. He re- 
news his forgiving mercy, and upon our re- 
rurn to him not only pardons, but abun- 
dantly rewards us. He reſtores our ſouls, 
and leads us in the paths of righteouſn "a fe. 
his name's ſake. Are we weak ? he knows 
it, and expects no more from us than he 
hath given us, or, upon our humble appli- 
cation to him, 071 give us ſtrength to per- 
form. And what reaſon have we then to 
complain? no man is under a neceſſity of pe- 
riſhing ; nay, no man periſheth but thro his 
own inexcuſable folly and fault. That fncerity 
"Which is the condition of the divine favour 
. conſiſts not in any particular heights of virtue, 
to which only a few have any opportunity 
of attaining ; but in a faithful and honeſt 
improvement of thofe abilities, and means, 
and helps, and encouragements, which men 
3 


Pal. xxiii. 3. 
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feverally have, whether greater or leſs. And 
to fay that there are any to whom this ſin- 
cerity is impoſſible, is an expreſs contradiction ; 
it being the ſame as ſaying, that ſome men 
are not able to do fo much as they can do: 
TI mean morally ſpeaking, or ſo as to be mex- 
cuſeable if they neglect doing it; which they 


would not be, if it was morally, not to ſay 


naturally impoſſible for them to do what 
God requires of them. | 
. THERE 1s this advantage i in the pre- 
ſent tate, as a ſtate of vanity and corruption, 
that it carries in it a continual admonition to 
turn our thoughts and affections towards a bet- 
ter ſtate, and to be more diligent in our pre- 
parations for it. This certainly is the uſe we 
ought to make of the vanity of all things 
under the ſun ; and tis really wonderful how 
we can avoid making it. The reflection is fo 
obvious, that I believe it hardly eſcapes any 
who make uſe of their reaſoning faculties. 
Is there no ſuch thing as happineſs here ? 
the inference from hence i is, that I ought to 


look out for it elſewhere. Is there no carrying 1 


virtue to any great height of excellence in the 
preſent late? is it very imperfect in the 5e, 
of men? undoubtedly then this life is only 
a paſſage or introduction to another; and it 
muſt be every man's wiſdom to ſet more 
light by this vain life, and all the enjoyments 
of it, and to endeavour to ſecure a better 


L 3 nn 
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and more permanent exiſtence, And ſince 
this reflection is ſo eaſily made, whence is it 
that men fo ſeldom act upon it? that they 
ſee the truth, their true intereſt and happi- 
neſs, unleſs they wilfully ſhut their eyes ; 
and yet chuſe in their practice to give them- 
ſelves up to the conduct of error and delu- 
fion ? For this no apology can be made, and 

tis very happy that notwithſtanding the mul- 
titude of thoſe who /ollow after lies, there 
are ſome who reaſon and who act better. 
To add no more, 

6. Wx may reaſonably conceive God has 
the rather choſen the preſent ſcheme of 
things, becauſe hereby he has an opportu- 
nity of diſpenſing his fuſtice and bounty in tao 
the moſt remarkable acts of — which 
occur in his dealings with mankind: his 

Juſtice in puniſhing the fin of the iet Adam 
with the loſs of immortality to himſelf, and 
all his deſcendants; his bounty in rewarding 
the obedience unto death of the ſecond Adam, 
with the reſtoration of life to all, and of a 
bleſſed and glorious immortality to all thoſe 
who do not render themſelves abſolutely un- 
worthy of it. This oppoſition of the firft 
and — Adam in reſpect of diſobedience and 
obedience, and parallel between them with 
regard to the um verſal effects of the one and 
of the other, is / inſiſted upon by the apoſtle 
Pail, particul y in Rom. v. where be tiles 

| 7 the 


2 
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the erb the figure of him who was to - 
* come, adding atnong other things, that as by 
= ence of one judgment came upon all men to 

emnation ; even jo by the righteouſneſs of 

= che free gift. came upon all men unto juſti- 

fication of life. And in his 1ſt epiſtle to the 
_  Cormth, ch. xv. he has theſe words, as by 
man came death, by man came alſo the refur- 
rection from the dead; for as in Adam all 
die, fo in Chriſt ſhall all be made alive. Now 
theſe two great events, the 10% of immortality 
by the „ißt man, and recovery of it by the 
ſecond, who ts the Lord from heaven, are very 
inſtructive. The one 1s an inftance of the 
diſpleaſure of God againſt ſin, and a warn- | 
ing not wilfully to difobey the divine com- 
mands : the other as illuſtrious an example 
of God's great regard to virtue and obedience, 
which he rewards fo liberally in his Son; and 
_ conſequently a moſt powerful motive and 
encouragement to ſtruggle thro all the 
poſition we can meet with in the caufe of 
virtue, and in the trial of our obedience, 
when we know it ſhall be fo amply re- 
warded---Let this finiſh the third head, that 
mankind were originally brought into . 
jection to the preſent ſtate of vanity and 
corruption, not by Cbemſelves but by another. 
In confidering which I have endeavoured to 
vindicate the fuſtice, and 207/dom, and goodneſs 
of God in this diſpenſation of his providence. 
Let us now proceed to the 
1 L 4 1 Propo- 


/ 
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IV. Propofition. In this ſtate of vanity, un- 
der which the whole moral creation or world | 
of mankind groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together, the human race has an earneſt e- 
pettation or defire of a condition more perfełt 
and happy, If we ſpeak of that particular 
ſtate of happineſs which is revealed in the 
goſpel, and there declared to be reſerved for 
ood men, in another life; then there muſt 


be ſomething of a figure in the expreſſion, 


that the earneſt epectation of the reaſonable = 


creature waiteth for the manifeſtation of the 
ſons of God; the thing intended being only to 
expreſs the great defireableneſs of this bleſſed 
Nate ; it not being very unuſual to deſcribe 
what is in z7/elf extreamly defireable, as if 
it were actually deſired. Thus the Meſſiab, 
that wonderful perſon who was to be the 
uni verſal reſtorer of the human race, is called 
by one of the prophets * the defire of all na- 
tions; becauſe all nations were in great want 
of ſuch a perſon, and muſt therefore have 
earneſtly deſired his coming, if they had been 
eee with it, as the Jews were, and 
been juſtly ſenſible of the wretched condition 
into which they were fallen. In like manner, 
the happineſs of the future ſtate brought 
to light by the goſpel, is ſo tranſcendently 
great, that all intelligent creatures, had they 
ſuch a bleſſed ſtate propounded Ny 5s 


* 


* Hag. ul, 7. 
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hopes as it is to ours, and conſidered it as 7 
ought, muſt needs have ſtrong deſires after 
it excited. If on the other hand we under- 
ſtand what is here ſaid of a future happineſs 
only in general of the perfection of the 
human nature, and a ſtate of immortality; 
then tis moſt certain, without a figure, that 
mankind do naturally defire it. For, 
1. ALL creatures naturally tend to their 
ferfettion, ſo does the race of mankind in 
| particular ; and the future tate of the ſaints 
in the text, ſtil'd the manifeftation of the ſons. 
of God, importing the higheſt perfection to 
which the nature of man can be advanced 
with the greateſt propriety ; men who are 
_ reaſonable creatures, and breathe after immor- 
tality, may be faid to ait for ſuch a tate, 
tho' they are far from having a diſtin& idea 


ol it. There are in all, even the loweſt and 


moſt ignorant minds, ſecret tendencies and 
afpirations after a ſtate of things more ſuitable 

to the dignity of their reaſonable and ſpiritual 
nature. They are uneaſy and diflatisfied, 
in their preſent ſituation, diſſatisfied with 
| themſelves, and with their condition, to 
both which they are ſenſible a great deal is 
wanting; tho' what it is, they hardly know 
or ſeriouſly conſider. T hey have a natural 
conſciouſneſs that all is not as it ſhould be, 
and as it might be. Tis an impreſſion from 
the Deity * the ſoul of man, which is his 

offspring. 
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pring. An inward whifper of the omni- 
prefent Spirit to the fpirits imprifoned in 
bodies; that they might not wholly forget 
their original, and being wandered'from the 
fountain of their exiſtence, and center of 
their felicity, ſettle in ſuch an unnatural ftate. 
This is the chief reaſon of men's being fo 
much given to change : no wonder they 
change, when they find not in any, or in all 
their earthly enjoyments, that which with- 
out knowing it they are ſeeking after. Were 
they arrived at their proper center, they would 
reft ; but they are at a great diſtance from it; : 
as an effect and fign of which they are LEE 
petually rolling from object to object. Theſe 
are as it were the groans of the ! realonable 
creation, with painful ſtruggles ona; 
like a woman in labour, to be delivered of 1 
preſent burden. Men were made for a ſtate of 
greater perfection and for an immortal ex- 
iſtence, and therefore cannot but defire it. 
They wight as cafily put off the deſire of 
happineſs in general, as of perfection and 
immortality; ſince a man cannot enjoy the 
happineſs of a man, unleſs his condition be 
more perfect than at preſent; his faculties 
made perfect like his condition; and each of 
theſe ſecured to him, not for a few days or 
years, but forever. There is a ſtrange great- 
neſs in the ſoul of man, which is the ground 


of his not being contented with littlè things; 


he 


— 


7 
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he aims at greatneſs, tho he generally miſ- 
takes in his notion of it. The defires of the 
ſoul are boundleſs, not all earthly, nay, not 
all created things together can match them. 
Hence they are ever in motion till they find 
their proper object. 

2. IN proportion as any Ache banußumen 
have improved their der faculties,” and 
lived up to the ligbt they have enjoyed ; this 
defire epi: ca _ happineſs has been 

more ardent and more . They have 
clearly perceived that the human ſoul was 
capable of being very much advanced above 
its preſent pitch, with regard to knowledge 
and virtue, and conſequently in happineſs. 
And, t together with their notions of theſe 
things, 8 deſires after them have enlarged. 
They have ſeen the emptineſs of all earthly 
enjoyments, have been convinced that their 
happineſs conſiſted not in theſe ; have ex- 
preſſed a noble diſdain and contempt of 
worldly riches and honours, and placed their 
felicity in the poſſeſſions and qualities of the 
mind. This, I ſay, has been always the 
. deſire of immortality, in all thoſe 
who have attentively conſidered, and wiſely 
complied with the deſign of it, has had a 
very good effect, exciting to lead a virtuous 
and religious life ; being ſenfible that immor= 
tality alone was not deſirable, but immorta- 
lity gf happineſs ; and that the immortal bap- 


pineſs 5 
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pineſs of ſuch a creature as man can never 
be attained without the right uſe of his fa- 
culties, which is the fame thing as virtue 
and religion. And as this deſire of perfec- 
tion and immortality has had a favourable 
influence upon a life of virtue, ſo a life of 
virtue has had the ſame cheriſhing influence 
upon, this deſire; ſo that according as the 
virtuous diſpoſitions have thrived, this ge- 
nerous defire has ſprung up with them, like 
a plant of congenial nature, and become 
more ſtrong. The better any man is, the 
better he is fitted for the proper felicity ofen 
reaſonable creature; a felicity adapted to the 
beſt part of his nature, and to which the in- 
ferior animal part is a conſtant hindrance; 
a felicity of which he has ſome idea, but 
hardly any enjoyment in this life. This idea 
of a higher kind of life, theſe beginnings and 
preſages of it, in the reliſhes of true goodneſs, 
and in the aſcent of the ſoul to God, and 
endeavours to know and reſemble him more, 
enkindle the moſt earneſt longings after it. 
The good man dreads the thought of 
Death's being like drawing the curtain be- 
tween him and all farther proſpects of God 
and things divine, of truth and happineſs: 
and that the ſeeds of knowledge and good- 
_ which are ſown in him, and which with 
a great deal of labour, and ſome little ſuc- 
ceſs, he has cultivated, and which begin to 
| ſhow 
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ſhow themſelves, to bud and bloſſom, ſhalt 
be nipp d at once by death's cold blaſts, and 
quite deſtroyed; or even that they ſhould 
not be improved to a much higher degree: 
I ſay, the virtuous man dreads this thought, | 
being ſo directly contrary to the main ſtream 

of his deſires. He would not have his foul 
confined, and fettered, and bowed down, 
as now it is; mocked with ſhadows of 
truth, and unſubſtantial i images of good, and 
able very irnperfectly to practiſe that virtue 
| which is the foundation of the trueſt content- 
ment, and moſt laſting ſatisfaction of mind. 
Such is the ſtate of mankind, eſpecially of 

the virtuous part of them; under the vanity 
and imperfection of the preſent life, they 

have an earneſt expectation or deſire of one 


more Pie and happy. 


V. Mex have not been an the þ 

of ſuch a happy alteration in their ſtate, 
which in the text is expreſſly aſſerted and 
promiſed. After theſe words, The creature 
was mad: ſulhect to vanity, not willingh, it is 
immediately added, but by reaſon of him who 
| ſubjefied the ſame in hope + theſe laſt words, 
in bope, may be connected with the verb 
waiteth, in the 19th verſe. The earneſt ex- 


peftation of the creature waiteth for the mani: 


feſtation of the ſons of God in hope ; or with 
the imme inte antecedent, him that . 
7 


5 


— 
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the ſame in  bope ; if by him that ſubjected 

man to vanity, we underſtand God himelf. 
I I hal conſider the hope here mentioned 
in each of theſe views, and then ſhow how, 
by the goſpel revelation „this Dope is improved 


into afſurance. 


1. MAnK1NnD have ahuays been poſſeſſed 
with the hope of a better ſtate of things than 
the preſent. They have not only defired it, 
but hoped for it. Now hope implies ſome 
degree of belief that the thing defired will 
come to paſs. And ſuch a belief of a future 
ſtate, in which all the virtuous and good 
ſhall be much happier than they are, or are 
capable of being in this imperfect and va- 
riable life, has obtained in all ages and na- 
tions, more eſpecially among thoſe who 
have any way excelled in knowledge and vir- 
tue. For ſuch as theſe it is almoſt as natu- 
ral to hope for a ſtate of happineſs after this 
life, as it 1s to defire it ; finding in them- 
ſelves ſome good diſpoſition for it. Nay, it 
is natural for all, without exception, to hope 
for future happineſs, tho' not immediately, 
yet more remotely ; that is, to believe that 
there is ſuch a ſtate reſerved for thoſe who 
practiſe righteouſneſs ; and then to hope, 
that however unqualified for it they are at 
preſent, they ſhall however finally attain to 
it: being willing to perſuade themſelves, 


they thall not * live as they do now, 
but 
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but one time or other follow the WE of 
virtue, and: thereby prepare themſelves for * 
the rewards of another life. 

2. Gop has given men Sid geen er 
this hope: tho he was pleaſed to permit fin, 
ſuffering, imperfection, and death to come 
into the world by the firf# man's offence, 8 
it was not without opening a proſpect of 
more agreeable ſtate of things to follow. To 
this effect was the very firſt promiſe after 
_ the fall, when ſentence was paſſed both upon 


the abceived and the gecerver. That!) the ſeed 


F the woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head. 
A great perſon was to ariſe of the woman's 


feed, - Parr: ſhould reſtore this lapſed race of 
creatures, and recover all which they had 


| loſt. And it is very remarkable, that the 


* tradition of this intended Deliverer has not 
been quite loſt in the heathen world, where 
a notion of a three-fold ſtate of man, ts 
eval from which man is fallen, his 
"ſent degenerate ſtate, and the final, or ſtate of 
reftoration) has prevailed and been conveyed 
from nation to nation, and from age to age. 
Nay, and which is more, the current be- 
lief has been, that this glorious revolution 
was to be effected by the mediation of a be- 
ing of a rank and order fuperior to man. As 
the God of the chriſtians is the unknown 
| God 


„Gen. iii. 15. * See Ramſay” s Die. on Theol. 
and Mythil, of the heathen. 
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God of the heathen, the God whom they igno- 


. rantly worſhipped under a great many fictions 


and diſguiſes ; ſo the Redeemer of the chriſt- 
ians may be ſtiled the unknown Saviour of 


the pagan world, of whom they had an ob- 


ſcure idea, and whom they looked for and 


| celebrated, and zgnorantly called Mythras, 


Brama, and the like, But beſides this firſt 
promiſe, God, as the God of nature, the 


Author of reaſon, and the Governor of the 


world by his univerſal providence, has en- 
couraged men to hope they ſhall, ſome time 


or other, be freed from that vanity and cor- 


ruption to which in this mortal ſtate they 
are ſubjected. And this hope is better fitted 
to ſupport the mind, and to anſwer its end 
as a motive to a life of virtue, than the other 
which is only founded in an obſcure predic- 
tion, being more ſtrong and clear. By the 
large capacities and faculties of the —.— 


ſoul, to which the things of this world bear 


no manner of proportion, and which, in our 


reſent circumſtance, have not an opportu- 
nity to unfold and ſhew = des Wag God 
plainly points us to another life ; where all 
who behave well in this ſtate of trial, ſhall 
attain to much higher degrees of perfection | 
and happineſs, And then by his goodneſs diſ- 


: played in the works of creation, and in the 


courſe of his providence, he farther confirms 


theſe hopes, and in a kind of univerſal 


language 


| SR. V. confiftent with God's Herfections. 161, 
language ſpeaks thus to every man, If thou 
22 — „halt thou not be accepted? Farther, 5 
many thinking men among the heathen, con- 
ſidering the deplorable ſtate of ignorance, 

ſuperſtition and vice, into which mankind 

are ſo generally ſunk, and having experienced 
the, inſufficiency of natural reaſon. to raiſe 
them out of this ſtate, have been inclined to 
believe that a revelation. would ſometime 
or other be vouchſafed to the world; and 
the will of God, as the rule of our duty, 
and the ground of our expectations, be thus 
more univerſally and more certainly known : 
which hope they derived alſo from their 
natural notions of the googneſs of God, which 
not a little countenance it. But, 

3. Tris hope is raiſed into aſſurance by 
the chriſtian revelation. The text, in ſo man 
words, aſſerts, That the creature ; ſhall be de- 
livered from the bondage of corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children of God. The 
principal and moſt direct meaning of theſe 
words may be this, that the heathen 
world ſhould have deliverance from their 
5 c unhappy ſtate by being made chriſtian; 
which has been in part, and very remarkably 

too, accompliſhed already by the general 
publication of the goſpel, * preached, ac- 
cording to St. Paul's ys to every 


z Col. i. 23. | OE: 
Vo“. II. „ creature 
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creature under heaven. The deſign of the 
gol] pel was unverſal Frans. and it 
was, in fact, carried into the greater part 
3 che then known world : as we beheve, 
being led thereto by ſcripture prophecy) 
at the time will come, when chriſtzanity 
ſhall be the religion of the world, triumph- 
ing over every thing which oppoſes its pro- 
greſs. The reaſonable creation is already in 
part, and we have ground to believe fhall 

be farther delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption by the enjoyment of the doctrine, 
and the means of a bleſſed immortality. But 
tho this ſeems the primary meaning of the 
words, yet I cannot think but they have a 
farther deſign, to denote the deut Which 
all mankind, without exception, have, by 
the mediation of Chriſt ; who being cha- 
racteriſed by this title of the ſeed of the 
woman, is a benefactor to all her de- 
ſcendents, 1. e. to the whole race of man- 
kind, and is therefore repreſented as.the de- 
fre of all nations, and the perſon in whom 
all the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed ; 
as b the mediator between God and man, and 
* the ſaviour of the world, We know that 
there will be a reſurrection of all men, and 
that it is owing to him as the * /econd Adam ; 
and if a reſurrection, then a happy one of all 
who 


Gen. xii, 3. Þ» x1 Tim, ij. 5. © John iv. 42. 
x Cor. xv. 22, 45. | RT, | 


St x V. gfk, with Ool's gegen, 161 
who have feared God, and wrought righteouſe 
, according to the dj Ketterer of E 
under which they have lived. 8 , 
Tus may ſuffice to have pew: ſaid on 
the ſeveral parts of my ſubject, which I will 
e with a leet application. 5 
I. Ln r this lead us into proper re lelfion: 
on the nature of man, and of his preſent con- 
dition, and excite in us affections and purpoſes 
| ſuitable to ſuch reflections. The nature of 
man is ſunk from his original dignity : what 
we ſee at preſent i is in ſome ſenſe little more 
than the ruins of a noble ſtructure. Indeed 
according to the account given of the ori- 
ginal of mankind by the Epicureans, and by 
modern 7nfidels their diſciples and ſucceſſors, 
the human race is much more perfect than it 
vas in its beginning. For as they repreſent 
the matter, men and all other animals 
ſpringing out of the earth by chance, or 
— a the will and direction of a wiſe 
maker ; man was at firft but one degree re- 
moved from the beaſts of the field, and was 
not, till after many ages, refined and im- 
proved into the being he now is. But as 
the light of reaſon affords a manifeſt con- 
viction of the abſurdity of this notion, that 
the world is only the effect of blind ehahde 3 
ſo the ſame reaſon has taught the more 
thinking part of the heather to believe, that 
the fouls .of men are much depenerated 
| M 2 | from 


— 
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from their primitive ſtate. It muſt be con- 
feſſed they had no clear and juſt conceptions 
of this matter, for want of revelation, and 
therefore had recourſe to a ſtate of pre-exiſt- 
ence ; wherein they imagined the ſouls of 
men to have enjoyed higher degrees of per- 
fection and happineſs, than they did after 
their deſcent into earthly bodies. Now tho' 
this doctrine of pre- exiſtence be an error, yet 
tis an error built upon a moſt certain truth, 
that man is Fallen from his primitive excel- 
lency. And as man himſelf, ſo the condition 
of man in this world is very imperfect, He © 
is vain, and he walketh in a vain ſhow. There 
is little real and ſubſtantial in any of his en- 
joyments ; but then under all this vanity and 
imperfection, there are deſires and hopes of 
better things to come. And by the way, 
this endeavour of the human foul, like fire 
to aſcend unto a higher ſphere, is a plain 
confutation of the atheiſtical opinion, which 
_ ſhuts up the exiſtence of man with the pre- 
| ſent life, and will not allow of a better ſtate 
of things either paſt or future, We ſhould 
acknowledge the goodneſs of God to us as 
we are men, reaſonable and free beings, in 
giving us thoſe natural hints of our f uperi- 
ority to all things under the ſun, and our 
being made for nobler and more durable 
objects. Let us, conſidering the vanity of the 
preſent ſtate, on account of the = 
and 


Su R. V. confitent with God's perfections. 165 
and fleeting duration of all things in it, be 


perſuaded to remove our affections from 


theſe things. We find this is not a ſtate in 
which we are to take up our reſt; that tis 
indeed a ſtate wherein tis impoffible true 
reſt and ſatisfaction ſhould ever be fourſd; 

and why then ſhould we ſeek them here? 
why are we ſo very little the wiſer and bet- 
ter for experience, not our own only, but of 
all mankind in all ages? If reaſon fail of 
convincing men, yet one would think con- 


ſtant and univerſal experience ſhould not. 


There cannot be greater folly than that of 
which we are guilty, in cheriſhing great ex- 
tions from this vain and tranſitory ſtate 
of things. Alas! *tis'not in theſe to fill up 
the void within, to ſtop our inquiring ſouls, 
and perſuade them to ſit down and think 
themſelves compleatly happy. One of the 
moſt likely things to promote our happinets 
in this world is, not to look for happineſs 
while we are in it; to diſengage our minds 
and hearts more entirely from it: for as by 


this means we ſhould cut off the greater part 
of thoſe diſappointments which now create 


us ſo much .vexation; ſo when we had 
drawn off our defires and hopes from all 


_ falſe objects, we ſhould be more likely to 
| fix them upon the true; and the conſe- 


quence of this would be, that we ſhould 
have more latisfaction of mind than we poſ- 
N .$ TE 
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fibly can while we continue nig alter 
an imaginary felicity nv 01 
2. LeT what we have heard: 8 our 
value for the geſpel of Chriſt. We are to be 
thankful for our natural hopes, but eſpecialy 
for thoſe which we derive from the goſpel 
revelition ; which are at once the /trongef, 
the moſt extenſive, and the moſt /atrs/ying. 
The light of the goſpel is what we. cannot 
prize too highly. We have not a mere glimpſe 
of future good things, and of that glorzous 
liberty into which we- ſhall be recovered pd 
laſt, if we do not voluntarily chuſe a ſtate of 
ſervitude to fin and corruption; but we have 
the brighteſt and the moſt certain proſpect 
of it, enough to excite all the deſires of our 
fouls, and engage us* by a patient continuance 
in well-dring, to ſeek for glory, honour and 
immortality ; well knowing that upon this 
3233 we ſhall finally receive eternal lie, 
ro Jeſus Chrift our Lord We: who are 
3 ed with the goſpel revelation ſhould - 
live more by faith. If we believe the goſpel, 
we cannot but believe a ſtate of tranſcendent 
glory and felicity beyond this; the goſpel 
being intirely founded upon the doctrine of 
ſuch a future bleſled ſtate. And that we believe 
the goſpel; ſincerely and ſtedfaſtly believe it, 
1 _ for er And do we believe * that 


there 


om. u. 7. 5 * Rom. vi. 23. 
0 + Heb iv. 9, 


| Sur. V. confiſient with God's Perfectiamt. * 26; 
"there remaineth a reft for the people of God, . 
ſtate entirely exempt from that vanity which 
is mixed with the preſent? and _ then. 
ſhould not this belief direct all our purſuits, 
| animate all our powers, and govern all our 
actions? To beheve another world, and to 
att as if we did not believe it, is a fort of 
conduct, which can never be reconciled to 
common ſenſe and reaſon. If there are 
goods infinitely preferable to thoſe of this 
world, it is but fit they ſhould have the pre- 
ference. Together with the contempt of all 
vain and tranſitory enjoyments, we ſhould 


labour to encreaſe in ourſelves the eſteem 


and hope of theſe heavenly things. We are 
inexcuſeable if we do not. An eartbly-minded = 
cbriſtian is an inconſiſtent character. Nay 
ſo would ſuch a chriſtian be (if ſuch a caſe 
can be ſuppoſed) who was alike indifferent 
to the happineſs of the next world, and of 
this too. Could ſuch a caſe be fu ppoſed, 
— a man might have a right notion of the 
mptineſs of all earthly things, and heartily 
deſpiſe. them, but at the ſame time have no 
deſire of the happineſs which the goſpel pro- 
poſes, tho he believed the reality of it, and 
take no care to ſecure it; ſuch a character 


and behaviour as this, mand; in ſome ſenſe 
be more abſurd than that of the earthly- 
minded man, who labours for happineſs 
tho' he millake } in his idea of it : whereas 
def . as 
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the other is ſuppoſed to fit down contented, 
if it may be ſo expreſſed, without any hope | 

of happineſs at all, either in this world, or 

another; tho' he believe there is atothei 
world; and that he may be happy therein, 
while the nature of preſent enjoyments will 
not allow of his being happy in this. Can 
there be greater folly than this? My 
friends, let our faith be a vigorous principle 
of action in our ſouls. _ Let it excite and 
aſſiſt us to ſhake off our ſloth and indolence, 
and to apply in earneſt to a life of piety and 
holineſs, which is the only preparation for 
the bleſſedneſs of heaven. Foraſmuch as be 
and immortality are brought to light by the 
goſpel, we ſhould love and value the goſpel 
upon this account; and for the fake of the 
doctrine and promiſe of immortality, which 
the goſpel holds forth to us, ſhould yield 
the more chearful obedience to all its holy 
precepts. We are ſtrangers and pilgrims in 
this world, where we are bewildred among 
a thouſand vain objects. We know that we 
are not at home in our own country, but 
how to find our way thither without ſome 

aſſiſtance we know not: and is not the di- 

rection which the goſpel affords us exceeding 
ſeaſonable, and ſhould it not be as welcome 

as it is ſeaſonable? Here we have a lovely 
map of our heavenly country, and the road 
leading 


2 Tim. i. 10. 
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that, unleſs wilfully, we cannot err therein. 
What an advantage this | the more we con- 
ſider. it, the more thankful. we ſhall be for 
it. And which, is more, we ſhall expreſs 
the value we have for the goſpel, on account 
of its having revealed and promiſed a bleſſed 

immortality; and our thankfulneſs to God 
for ſo great a privilege, by yielding the moſt 
chearful, the moſt univerſal, the moſt con- 
ſtant obedience to its holy precepts. Let the 
precepts of the goſpel be never ſo ſtrict, the 
happineſs promiſed by the goſpel will make 

ſufficient amends for it. Strict as they are, 
they are no more than neceſſary by way of 
preparation for a ſtate of immortality and 
glory. We may as well quarrel with our 
way, when it is the ſfraiteſt and ſhorteſt 
which can be to our end, and refuſe to walk 
in it, becauſe it is not. ſo pleaſant as we 
fancy it ought to be; tho in any other way 
we ſhall never arrive to the place at which 
we aim. The more holy and heavenly the 
precepts of the goſpel, ſo much the better 
ſuited are they to the nature of the ſaints 
future felicity. That is holy and heavenly ; 
and do we find fault with the means, for 
no other reaſon but becauſe they are agree- 
able to their end ? Having this hope in us, 
let us be perſuaded 70 purify ourſelves thereby, 


even 


Se. V. confiftents 


I John ili. 3. 


ah e, ver 
eat object of the heavenly 
bleſſedneſs, and as every thing Which is ar 
_—_— in that happineſs,” afld every pern 
who is to be our companion in it, are 
Let us cleanſe oro ſelves from all big of 
Jab and ſpirit,” and perfect bolineſs in the fear 
of God, and in the hope of this moſt glorious 
and crefnal recompence of reward. anions 
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nd it came to 505 after 1 Main that 
God did tempt - 6 fer thee ſaid unto 


Hum, Abraham. And hs ſaid, behold here 1 
5 da And he ſaid, take now thy ſon, thine 
77H on Iſaac, avhom thou loveſt, and get 
Vit 54 os the Jand of Moriah ; and offer bim 
there for 4 burnt-offering pon one of the 
(16) mountains which 7 Wi il zell thee of. 


c 7 E read off our bleſſed Steiner, , that 
be was ſet for the fall and rifing 


again of many in Iſrael, and for a fign which 


ould he ſpoken againſt; that the thoughts of 
many hearts might be rivealed': i. e. the infi- 


 delity of ſome, notwithſtanding the abundant 
means of conviction afforded them, and 
i | by the 


a Luke ii. 34. 
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the readineſs of others to receive the truth in 
+. tbe love of it, would plainly diſcover the dif- 
ferent tempers of mind by which they were 
governed. Agreeably hereto, it may be ob- 
ſerved, concerning ſeveral parts of the ſcrip- 
tuxe- revelation, that, either from the nature 
of the things treated in them, or the manner 
and circumſtances of expreſſing them, men 
of corrupt minds have taken acrafios” to call 
in queſtion, if not openly deny, the Divine 
authority of the ſacred records. And this 
4 God has wiſely permitted; rhatꝰ they awho 
5 are approved perſons of a good and honeſt heart, 
1 who examine fairly, and judge uprightly, might 
be made manifeſt. One very remarkable in- 
ſtance of this kind is, the trial of Abraham's 
faith, of which we have an account in the 
chapter whence my text is taken, Any one, 
g not apt to ſtart difficulties where there are 
xz none, or to magnify every little difficulty 
into an unanſwerable objection, would look 
f upon the relation given of this tranſaction 
as exceeding inſtructive, and think the wri- 
ter to the © Hebrews had made the right 
uſe of it, who recommends. this good man, 
in his behaviour upon this occaſion, as a 
molt illuſtrious example of faith in God, and 
reſignation to his will. By faith, Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up Iſaac: and he 
who had e the promiſes, ered up his only- 
begotten 


"2 Cor. xi. 19. eb. xi. 17. 
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begotten fon. This, no doubt, was a very 
oy thing to perform ; but why. it ſhould 

be thought = a difficulty to believe the ac- 
count which the ſcripture gives of this mat- 
ter, I cannot imagine; and much, leſs can I 
| apprehend, what ſhould make it appear ſuch 
an abſurdity to any, as ſome have been pleaſed 
to repreſent it: who will needs have it to be 
a thing incredible, that God ſhould be the 
author of ſuch a command ; and inconceivable, 
how any w/e and gu man ſhould believe 
that he was, and prepare himſelf to obey it. 
For which reaſon 1 (hall, 


90 3 AvouR to vindicate this part of 
the ſcripture hiſtory from the  objefFions | 
which have been raiſed againſt it. And 
then proceed. 

II. To ſhow the 55 deſigns of providence, 
anſwered by God's trying the father of the 
faithful in the manner here related, 


I. My firſt hack is to e this 
part of the ſcripture hiſtory from the objec- 
tions which have been raiſed againſt it; 
which I am inclined to think may be done 
without much difficulty, to the ſatisfaction 
of all ſerious and impartial perſons. 

I take it for granted, that no one ſticks at 
the expreſſion of God's tempting Abraham ; 
by which it is evident, nothing more is un- 


| derſtood, 
1 N 
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derſtood, than his putting the virtue m 
piety of wat ; good man to the trial. In the 
ſenſe that the apoſtle * 7 "ames meant, it is 
moſt true, that as C9 cannot be te hpted 
with evil, +. be tempreth no man. It i true, 
the circumſtances into Which he, puts men, 
may be the occaſion of their Jon a great 
many bad things ; but then his Hen in put- 
ting Fa into ſuch circumſtances, 12 not 
that they ſhould do ſuch actions, and thereby 
give him a handle for puniſhing them, as if 
he delighted in their fin and ir but he 
does it for other ends, and particularly, that 
they may have an opportunity to appr 
their obedience and fidelity to him, under the 
greateſt temptations to the contrary : which 
| ſhews God's tempting men to be quite an- 
other thing from what is meant by the femp- 
 Zations of the devil, which are always aimed 
at the ruin of mankind. This being briefly 
premiſed, I now come to conſider the objec- 
tons which may ſeem to lie againſt this part 
of ſacred, writ, under theſe two heads; as 
reſpecting Abraban' s behaviour on this occa- 
ſion, and the part. aſcribe to God in this 
matter. 
1. As to Abraham's | "ING the age 
brought againſt him amounts to this, that 
he was much 700 haſty : firſt, in believing that 


ſuch a command as this coal come from 
God; 


* 
[ 


James i. 13. 


Sen. vi. Abraham: Bub ndr. 75 


arations to obe. it. 
he-fir) a ef obs chro, if true, "will | 
prove him not to have 'been-fo cautious and 
adn as he ought ; the rund, that he was 
duct in tenderneſt and compaſſmon to his 
f fon. * Let us examine each han! Welt articles 
n Ir . aledged. that Abritham was tov 
baſh, in 'belfeving ſuch a command as this 
to come from God; of which, upon 
due reflection, he might have been conyin- | 
ced, that God could not poſſibly be the au- 
chor. But, what if he had no Juft ever 
queſtion” this? nay, what if it was not pro- 
perly in his power to do it? The firſt of theſe 
two ſuppolitions is certain, and the other 
not altogether zprobable. I fay, that Abra- 
ham had no juſt ground to queſtion God's be- 
ing the author of this command is certain: 
God, before this, had revealed himſelf to 
Abraham, at ſundry times, and in diverſe 
manners. When he firſt called him out of 
Ur of the Chuldbes; then when he delt in 
 Charran ; * afterwards, when he had paſſed 
through the land of Canaan ; after that, 
a MW poo Lot feparated from him; then again, 
* after the reſcue of Lot; 1 another time, 
when he inftituted circumcifion, as the token 
of the covenant between them ; and ® yet 
= 5 again, 
Gen. Xn. 1. 4 . 7. i X111, 14. 
| * XV. „ . ® XV11l. I, 


en — ge bin ow of the 
birth of Iſacc, and acquainted him with the 
intended deſtruction of Sodom: he revealed 
himſelf by dreams, by viſions, by a voice 


7 


from heaven, by angelical meſſengers, bya © 


ſenfible glory: and that theſe were divine re- 
velations, he knew by the circumſtances at- 
tending them, vid. miracles, and the accom- 
pliſhment of predifti ons. The birth of Jaac 
was both theſe in one: it was a miracle, be- 
| "cauſe he was born when his Parents were 
paſt the age of having children; and it was 
the /ulfilling of a prediction, being at the ſame 
time of which God had ſpoken unto him. 
So that, before this command was given, 
there was an eſtabliſhed friendſhip and fa- 

miliarity between the Almighty and his fa- 
vourite ſervant; and God was as well known 
to Abraham, as a man can be to his moſt in- 


timate acquaintance. And therefore, wen 


after all theſe things, God comes to Abra- 
ham, and calling him by his name, requires 

him to ſacrifice his ſon ; Abraham certainly 
could know whether it was a revelation 
from God. And if it be thought, that how ]- 
much ſoever it might reſemble the uſual man- 
ner of God's manifeſting himſelf to him, he 

ought to have ſuſpected it for a delufon of 
ſome evil ſpirit ; it may be anſwered, that 
tho” perhaps it might not be impoſſible for an 
evil pirit to imitate the true God, by doing 


all 
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all that God is faid to have done, when he 
revealed himſelf to Abraham ; ; yet Abraham. 
might juſtly conclude it io be inconſſtent with 
on honour. of God, to permit a wicked ſpirit 
o perſonate him after this manner, and to 
en his letters patent, in order to im- 


poſe upon one of his moſt faithful ſervants, 
and devout worſhippers. Indeed, had it 


been evident to the reaſon of Abraham, that 


to permit ſuch an impoſture, was not lo un- 
worthy of God, as it was to lay ſuch a com- 
mand upon him to offer up his ſon; he 
might then have been ſure, that the com- 
mand was not from God; as he might alſo, 

if the command had been apparently incon- 
ſiſtent with the promiſe of a poſterity to de- 
ſcend from Iſaac : but that neither of theſe 
was the caſe will be ſhewn preſently, when 
I come to conſider the part which God is re- 
preſented to have had in this affair. It does 
not yet appear then, that Abraham had any 
juſt ground to queſtion the truth of the reve- 
lation. And what if it ſhould be added, 

that it was not properly in his power to do it 
This is not an impoſſible ſuppoſition, that 


there might be ſuch a rang impreſionm made 


upon his mind, and his thoughts be fo ir- 
refiſtibly directed and influenced, that he 
ſhould not be able to doubt of the reality of 
the command. I fancy no one will diſpute 
this being a poſſible thing with God: and if 
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the trial had nothing in it eonthiry to any of 
the perfections of God, but ſerved ſeveral 
wiſe and good ends, which will be after- 
wards bored, then it is not dltogether in. 
nero this method was taken: I mean, 
that beſides the uſual ways of God's diſco- 
vering himſelf to Abraham, he immediately 
impreſs d his mind, and repreſented the thing 
to him after ſuch a manner, as to work in 
him a full conviction that God himſelf was 
the author of the command. The command 
was in itſelf ſo ſhocking, that it will not be 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that God would leave 15 
otber difficulty in Abraham's way, but that 
of reſolving to obey it; and not put him to 
the trouble of ſalistying himſelf without any 
aſſiſtance, that it was the commatid of God. 
And therefore if God did not keep objections 
out of his thoughts, he might yet direct him 
to the right way of anſwering them, and 
at the ſame time produce an internal ac- 
quieſcence which removed every doubt. 
That this was actually the caſe J will not 
affirm ; tis enough that it is poſſible to have 
been lo, and that conſequently we ought to 
concl ade, that it really was, rather than to 
impute a crimin al credulity to a petſon W- 
eminent _ for wiſdom as he was for his 
piety. 
2. IE tber obection axdlitif ale 
is, that he was Too * in his preparations to 
| _ obey 
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bey this command; hereby diſco- 
vering a Wan of thoſe ecke which hu- 
man nature is ſeldom without, even in the 
worſt of men. Was he fo importunate for 
the pardon of an iphoſpitable, impious, and 
debauthed city? would he by his entreaties 
have withheld the fiery tempeſt from falling 

1 guiliy Sodom ? and had he not a word 
to offer in behalf of his #ocent ſon ? not 
the leaſt expoſtulation with God againſt 
making a burnt- offering of him, and much 
more againſt his being the prief, who was 
at the ſame time the parent too? has not this 
a very odd appearance? It may, to thoſe: 
who do not rightly conſider it : but let us 
ſee what may be anſwered. We may 

1. MARKE this uſe of Abraham's readineſs 
to o comply with this difficult command, to 
infer his being entirely ſatisfied that it was 
the order of heaven ; for if he had ſeen the 
leaſt room for evaſion, he would have de- 
layed doing as he was mjoined; and have 
begged of God not to ſuffer him to be de- 
luded in a matter that ſo nearly: affected them 
both. And then, Z | 
2. As to the want of natural affeQtion 
of which Abraham is accuſed; the accu- 
fation is manifeſtly unjuſt; this very cir- 
cumſtance of the ſtrong and peculiar affe, 4 
tion he had to his ſon, being mentioned in 
the command itſelf, as that which would 
| render the virtue of his obedience moſt con- 
"Na -. ſpicuous. 


A, 
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ſpicuous. Take now thy ſon, thine and ſon Iſaac, 
zohom thou loveft : ſo that here is the teſti- 
mony of God himſelf, that Jaac was Abra- 
ham's moſt beloved ſon. And; indeed the 
thing ſpeaks itſelf, that a perſon who diſco- 
n. ſo much humanity in his interceſſion. 
for a moſt wicked people, could be no 
ſtranger to the tender emotions of nature in 
favour of a ſon, and of ſuch a ſon too, the 
only fon of his mother, Abraham's' ſon by 
his beloved wife, and a ſon of very amiable 
qualities and great accompliſhments. It is 
impoſſible that a man of Abraham's cha- 
racter could want affection to ſuch. a ſon :. 
but then his love and devotedneſs to God 
were greater, than his affection to his ſon. 
And this was the very reaſon. why he would 
not ſo much as ſeem to diſpute the divine 


command; that he might approve this ſu- 


periority of his love to God, by his readineſs 
to make ſuch a ſacrifice of his very nature to 
him. And it is a little unhappy for the ob- 
jectors, that they ſhould reproach Abraham 
with the readineſs of his obedience, which was 
the very thing that moſt of all commended ; it. 
Tis not unlikely that one reaſon of God's 
communicating to Abraham his intention to 
deſtroy Sodom, was to try his humanity and 
benevolence ; or-that he might have an op- 
eee to prove his regard to the happineſs 
of his fellowy- creatures, and compaſſion to 
the 
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the worſt of men; which he did by repeats 


ing and urging his interceſſion for them, and 
uſing all the intereſt he had in his Almi ghty 


friend in their behalf, But the thing deſigned 
to be tried by the command to offer up his 


ſon, was not his love to his ſon, which did 
not need any trial; but his intire reſignation 
of himſelf, and all that he had unto God: 
of himſelf J ſay, for in facrificing his ſon, 
Abraham would in effect have facrificed 
himſelf; and therefore had he deſired to be 


excuſed, and made uſe of a great deal of 


expoſtulation, he might have ſeemed to have 
done it, not ſo much for his ſon s ſake, as 
for his own. Beſides which, it is to be con- 
ſidered, that he knew the deſtruction of 
Sodom was the puniſhment of their wicked- 


neſs, and would have been final, for which 
reaſon he would willingly have kept it off ; 


whereas his ſen being innocent, he knew it 


Was not in any diſpleaſure againſt him, that 


\ 


God required this ſacrifice ; and conſequent- 


ly, that he who required it, as he was able 


to make up the loſs to both, would certainly 


do it, inſomuch that his fn. as well as he 


| himſelf, ſhould be a gainer in the end. Let 
me firther' obſerve, that the behaviour of 
Jſaac, when his father proceeded. to bind 


him, and lay him upon the altar, ſhows the 


weakneſs and injuſtice of both theſe objec- 


tions againſt Abraham. For © ſurely Jſaac, 


My who 
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who was now. in the ſtrength 3 vigour of f 
youth, the darling of his parents, — heir 
to great * cannot be ſuſpected to 
have no love to himſelf, and no HT: for 
his life? and yet from his conduct, an : 
might as wall be objected to him, 
want of evidence or natural affection x 
Abraham. We don't find him to have made 
the leaſt oppoſition to his father's binding 
| him, or to have uſed any one argument to 
divert him from his purpoſe, and to preſerve 
5 himſelf. And why did he not? but becauſe 
he 4new that his father ated by the expreſs 
command of God : and being x ſuaded ah 
this, he thought the more chearfully 
offered himſelf. to the ſtroke, the — 5 
would the glory be of his obedience ; both 
to God, Fe to his earthly parent. And 
n much the ſame conſiderations as Tfaac 
 forbore pleading for himſelf, Abraham was 
reſtrained from pleading for him. The truth 
of the command being indiſputable, he 
would do nothing that might appear like 
diſputing the equity of it. And if it be aſked, 
what evidence Jaac had for this command ? 
it may be ſaid, that beſides the ſatisfaction 
which mn gave him, it is very pro- 
bable that there was a viſible glory, the uſual 
token of the divine preſence, which reſted 
upon the mountain; and by this both of them 
were farth er pd How elſe could 
Abra- 
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Abraham have known it afar off to have 
been the place? ſince we do not read of 
his being informed of it any other way than 
buy this 1 | Abraham then is clear of any 

= objection againſt his conduct on this | 
; CT occaſion. '_ 

Lx us therefore in the next place, pro- 
ceed to examine the objections brought 
againſt the facred hiſtory, for the Br 

which it aſcribes to God in this affair. The 

aim of the objections is in ſhort, to prove, 
that God could not give ſuch a command; 
and that therefore the hiſtory which repre- 
ſents him as doing it, cannot be true. I {hall 
fully conſider theſe objections, and then 
leave any impartial perſon to judge, whe- 
ther they are of ſuch weight as to be a hal- 
lance to the evidence we have of the divine 
authority of the ſcripture; nay, Whether 
they are ſufficient to give the friends to rexe- 
lation the leaſt juſt diſturbance.  - + * 
n — that this command 
could not come from God, becauſe contrary 
to the Jaw of nature, which ff orbids murder, 
and makes it peculiarly the duty of parents to 
their utmoſt for the he of their 
children. 
I ſhall not an 3 as ſome have 3 
that God may diſpenſe with his own laws; 
hs tho' the law of nature be the law of 
N 4 God 


Sen. Ii. 4. 
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God in this ſenſe, that his authority added to 
it makes it properly a law, which has always 
a reſpect to the will of a pm yet, in 
another ſenſe, it is not his law, ſo as to be a 
mere arbitrary inſtitution of his, alterable at 
his mere will and pleaſure, and proceeding 
originally and entirely from it. The law 

of nature is founded in the eſſential perfec- 
tions of God, and in the reaſon and relations 
of . things, and is therefore neceſſary and 
immutable. Nothing which makes a part 
of the law of nature can ever be ſet aſide; 
neither was it ſo in the preſent caſe. For 
if we look into the matter a little, what is 
murder, but the taking away the life of an- 
other unjuſtiy? not when he, who is the author 
and abſolute proprietor of life orders it to be 
taken away. And what is it which the rela- 
tion a father has to his ſon demands from 
him? It may be faid, that he ſhould love 

. His ſon, in whom he ſees himſelf renewed : 
very true, but not that he ſhould love his 
ſon more than he loves his God ; one who 
has his being from him, more than he does 

the fountain of his own being. The relation 
of a father does farther demand, that he 
ſhould, in all /awful ways, guard that life 
which he has propagated ; true, and only by 
fuch ways ; and therefore not by refuſing 
to do any thing which God commands; 
which, if it were a poſlible, tl a 8 

it 
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way of preſerving a child, would not be 
a lawful one. It is queſtionleſs the duty of 
a parent to be ſolicitous for the happineſs of 
a child; and can he conſult it any other way 
ſo well as by reſigning him up to God ? 
The life of a nd is at beſt only but a de- 
pofitum, or thing committed to the cuſtody 
7 the parent, leut, during pleaſure, both to 
parent and child: and therefore God may 
not only himſelf take away' what he gives 
without being queſtioned for it, but ex 
that we ſhould reſtore it to him, if he call 
for it, as he did with regard to Abraham. 
A certain author indeed is pleaſed to ſay, not a 
little arrogantly, that had Abraham obeyed, the 
action would have been abominable in the 
eyes of God and man: but how ſo? when he 
would have done no more than was his duty ; 
nothing which the law of nature forbad ;. 
(fince that can never forbid a man's facri- 
ficing his own life, or the life of a child at 
the command of the author and proprietor 
of it) in fine, nothing but what his ſuperior 
obligations to God required from him. 

2. IT is objected, the thing was 2 on the 
whole unfit to be done, i. e. it was unfit for 
God to permit it to be done; and what it 
was unfit for God to permit, it could be no 


\ » 


Way fit for him to command. T. o this 


anſwer, by denying the conſequence. For 
tho che unfitneſ of the thing to be execured 


ſhould 
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ſhould be — (which, for een 
may be the truth, ſince the ſacrifice was nat 
actually accompliſhed, and there never was any 
human facrifice offered by divine command) 
yet its unfitneſs to We e 
means follow, the reaſon of theſe two being 
different. It might not be fit to paſs into 

execution, becauſe inconſiſtent with the ends 
of divine government, at the ſame time that 


5 it was fit to be commanded as it ſerved for 


a proper trial of the creature's zeal for God, 
and ſubmiſſion to him, in the readineſs which 
he diſcovers to obey. The inſtance by which 
this has been luftrated, is not FA much 
amiſs as a certain author would have it 
thought. T'wo women claiming the — 
child each as her own ſon, Solomon orders 
the child to be divided in tun, and that half 
 frould be given ts the one, and half to the 
other ; not es that this order ſhould be 
executed, becauſe it was not fit it ſnould 
be executed : and yet the ſucceſs of this 
method, in finding out the true mother 
of the child, ſhewed the command to be 
very fit and expedient. And whereas it hath 


been ſaid, that God was under no ſuch ne- 


ceſſity of trying Abrabam, in order to in- 
form himſelf how he would act, as Solomon 
was of taking this method to inform him- 
ſelf which of the two women was the real 
mother; 


* Kings iii. 16. 


action not being fit to be permitted, God, 


wWbo is infinitely wiſe and good, would not 


permit it; and knowing before-hand that 
God would not permit him to ſacrifice his 
ſon, he could not have intended and reſolved 
to do an action, which, from the begin- 
ning, he knew God would not ſuffer to be 
done. But it appears from the hiſtory, that 
this was his real intention and full purpoſe, 
he therefore expected no other but that God 
would have permitted the ſacrifice; and ex- 
pecting this, he could not but believe that it 


Was 
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permit it; and Abraham having this notion, 
it was no way unbecoming God as a trial 
to command him to do it; that is, to make 
it his duty to intend and reſolve the thing, 
tho' it might have been ſo to ſuffer the in- 
tention and reſolution to paſs into af. From 
whence I infer, that the author before re- 
ferred to, had no warrant to be ſo poſitive, 
that no ſuch command was given to Abra- 
ham ; but that he was either deceived, or 
acted as he did from his own head, and Juſt _ 
to give the heathen world a proof of his zeal 
for the God he worſhiped. What has been 
offered does, I think, ſhow that we are un- 
der no neceflity of having recourſe to ſuch a 
ſuppoſition, which derogates from the cre- 
dit of the ſacred hiſtory. _ 

Ir is pretended that this fory of 2 
hams intended ſacrifice of his ſon, gave occa- 
fron to that abominable cuſtom which after- 
wards prevailed in ſeveral nations, of ſeek- 
ing to appeaſe the offended Deity by human 
ſacrifices; and that therefore God could not 
be the author of a command which tended 
to produce ſuch miſchievous effects. This is 
the argument, which is evidently worth no- 
thing, becauſe it ſuppoſes the truth of a 
thing notoriouſly falſe, vis. that the bar- 
barous cuſtom of facrificing men naturally 
had its riſe from what Abrabam had "> 

˖ 
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It may juſtly be aſked, how could this ber? 
If occaſion was raten from hence, yet how 
was it given? From a facrifice which was. 
commanded, but not permitted hy the Deity 
commanding. it? intended, but . actually 
performed ?. ? it could never ome into the 
heads of any people to argue, that therefore 
human facrifices would be acceptable to the 


. . Deity, who never commanded but this one, 


and commanded this one only for trial, not 
with a deſign that it ſhould take effect, as 
accordingly it did not. This is enough to 
ſhow, that no occaſion for human ſacrifices 
was given by this action of Abraham; as 
that alone ſufficiently clears the command 
from this objection againſt it. Beſides which 
there is 720 evidence, nor the haſt probability 
in the reaſon of the thing, that the firſt oc- 
caſion of mens offering hole fellow-men in 
ſacrifice to God was talen from hence. Hiſ- 
| tory makes no mention of any ſuch thing; 
if any ſuch practice had taken its original 
from hence, it would have been ſoon after 
the thing happened; but then the true 
| hiſtory of the tranſaction (or that Abraham 
did not really offer his ſon in facrifice) muſt 
have been too well known for men to 
draw a facrifice barely commanded on God's 
part, and intended on Abraham's, but nei- 
ther permitted by the firſt, nor performed 
by the latter, into an example and. juſtif:- 
cation 


1 
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the authority of divine command. To which 
this obſervation may be added, that human 
ſacrifices have obtained in nations, which, *tis 
probable, never heard of the name of Abrahins, 
or of this tradition concerning him, or not till 
long enough after this cuſtom was eſtabliſhed 1 
among them; and this without deriving it 
from other nations who were firſt led into 
it by Abraham. The moſt probable opinion 
is, that human ſacrifices prevailed before the 
time of Abraham, and that one reaſon of 
God's commanding this good man to be in a 
readineſs to facrifice his fon, and afterward 
forbidding it when it came to the execution, 
Was to declare his diſapprobation of fo inhu- 
man a practice, that the world mi ght ſee the 
true God was not like the fare goth gods of the 
heathen, who were {ſuppoſed to deli ght i in 
ſuch facrifices. Of n more Beef _ 
4. IT is objected, here was an mmconffency = 
dee the command and the foregoing pro- 
miſe, concerning a poſterity by Jſauc, which 
may be thought to prove that both could 
not be from God. It is granted, the reve- 
lations of God, who is the fountain of frutbh, 
can never claſh with one another, the com- 5 
mands among themſelves, or with his pro- 
miſes; ſince two contradictory propoſitions 
can never be both right and true. But 
wherein does this inconſiſtency lie ? is oi in 
| SIS. © - 
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this; that the protmiſe to Abraham is expreſs 


cked to the inheribines 1 2 


that time, and therefore muſt have died chüd- 
j leſs if he had beef ſacrificed by his father 
as lie intended; and what then had become 


of the promiſe? To fay that the command 
not being executed, there was ne feal difa- 


greement between that and tlie Promiſe, Y} 
does not entirely remove the difficulty, ſince 
that was more than Abraham — fireſee, 


wg he received the command; on the 
_ contrary; he proceeded on the ſuppoſition that 
| woof how then could he reconcile in 


his own thoughts the command with the 
niſed bleſſing? or how, till theſe were 


reconciled to Abraham's af prehenfion, could 
God expect it from him that he ſhould Geri- 


fice his ſon ? The writer to the Hebrews ſup- 


plies us with a very ſatisfactory anſwer : * That 


he accounted, or reaſaned thus with himſelf, 
that God was able to raiſe him up a 


the dead, fromwhence alſo he had received him in 


a figure, He confidered that Haac's birth 


was almoſt as miraculous as a reſurreckion, and 


in ſome ſort like it, ſince he ſprung from one 
that was as good as dead: and therefore, if 
his ſon's life was taken from him at the com- 


mand of God, he who gave life at firſt in ſo 


a a manner, could reſtore i it again, 


and 
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N Abraham? Faith bind; cated, po 


id ul be talked.” Which 
could not be, if he Had ne children to ſue- 
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miſe: and'this-reaſoning made him perfectly 
caſy. Whether this thought was the Pure, 
N of his own unaſſiſted. reflections, or 
was firſt ſuggeſted by inſpiration, we cannot 
be certain; tho it is likely enough, the firſt 
hint of this might proceed from the work- * 
ings of his own thoughts: however that be, 
this ſeems clear, that as the reaſoning is al- 
together juſt, ſo if it had not offered itſelf to 
the 'patriarch's mind in debating the matter, 
God could, and would have —f it into his 
thoughts, that his way might be plain be- 
fore him, and he might = no reaſon. to 
decline obeying the divine command; as he 
would have had if the command and the pro- 
miſe had appeared abſolutely inconſiſtent. 
So far then, the objections alledged againſt 
the truth, of this hiſtory, are like thoſe wrong 
appearances of objects, which vaniſh as ſoon 
as they are. brought to the light. But, 

F. IT may be aſked, what need was there 
of God's making any ſuch trial as this? 
Does he not now what is in man? Are not 
all things naked and open before his fight, even 
the moſt ſecret. thoughts and diſpoſitions of 
the heart? no, one, at leaſt no believer of 
ſcripture, diſputes this: but what then? 
Why, it will be. faid, ſince this trial was 
needleſs to inform God of Abraham's integ- 


rity, it is a diſhonour to him to ſuppoſe he 
ſhould - 
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ſpould make it. This 8 granted, if there 
were n other A to be anſwered by it 
But it muſt be conſidered, that the trial was 
not intended for the n/truftion of that Being 
- lege; but of other be- 
ings, who — very great benefit by 
ſuch an example. But does not the hiſtory 
as good as ſay, that God made the e: i- 
ment for his 'own information? Now kno 4 
I that thou" feureſt God, -fince thou baſt not 
withheld thy "on, thine only fon, from me. 
 Now-tnow I, as if he did not know it fo 
well before: and is this ſpeaking worthily of 
God? Not, if the words were do be triftly 
| underſtood” of there was any danger of their 
being ſo yhiderſtood by 'thoſe who read the 
ripe With tolerable care, and with a 
deſire of finding out their true meaning. 
There are ſeveral ways of knowing the ſame 
ting: Abrubam'ss ſincerity was known to 
God by immediate inſpection into his heart; 
he alſo knew it by the effe#s in many in- 
ſtances before this. and now by this extra- 
ordinary proof of it ; and this manner of 
knowing it by external proof, could not be 
till chat pe No e That the facred 


TE he 


r 8 true bn till he had lden this 
method to acquaint himſelf with it, is Plain, 


> Genel. XXii, 12. | 5 
vor. II. 0 en 
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from the eviith chapter, RR he OFT 
God. giving this teſtimony . to Abraham : I 
KNOW HIM, that he will: command his chil- 
dren, and bis ' boufhold after him, to keep the 
vy of the Lord, to db juſtice and judgment. 
Can the ſame writer, who here repreſents 
the Almighty as laying, I know Abraham, a 
little after forget himſelf ſo far as to fay, 
that God did not know him, till after this laſt 
demonſtration of his entire devotedneſs to 
God ? no certainly. By the former expreſ- | 
ſion J know him, in which the truth is de- 
livered without any figure, we are taught 
to apprehend what is faid | afterward, - no 
know I that thou feareft God, &c. iz. as 
only ſpeaking after the manner of men. If 
any one could doubt of God's a it 
before, yet now they muſt acknowledge that 
he had full progf of it. The wor — of 
idols would be ready to own, that wy cs B+ 
God had the greateſt reaſon. to be ſatisfied | 
with the zeal. and devotion of his, ſervant. 
Theſe are ſome of the mighty objections by 
which the adverfaries of revelation think to 
| overthrow the credit of the ſcripture hiſtory. 
I have. been longer in my anſwers to them 
than they deſerved: ; believing that it would 
be a fat lach ion to ſee, that the frength of 
infidelity is but weakneſs, and that the truth 
the more it is oppoſed triumphs the more. 
Fal je religions and all corruptions of the _ 
- ave 
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have ſuch arguments lying againſt them, as 
evidently. demonſtrate their falſity ; and 
therefore wiſely ſhun all inquiry. But the 


true r loſes nothing by examination, it 
ſhines the brighter after it has dif pelled 


the clouds and miſts which are raiſed Ge 4 
it. Its firmneſs is never ſo well ſeen as when. 


it is aſſaulted; ſo that we may challenge it's 
oppoſers in the language of the prophet. 
i Aſſociate yourſelves, and ye ſhall be broken in 
pieces; take counſel together, and it ſhall come 
to nought. 'They are only like the waves 
which with a great deal of fury daſh againſt 
the rock, but inſtead of removing that from 
its place, only diſcover their own weakneſs, 
and retire murmuring at their defeat. The 
more the word of God is hated and vilified 
by theſe ſort of men, the more let us eſteem, 
and love, and reverence it, for the  undſerved 
reflections which are caſt upon it. Let us 
ſtudy it the more carefully, beg of God to 
enlighten us with the ſaving knowledge of 
it, to eſtabliſh and encreaſe our faith, and 
to teach us to make a right uſe of the diffi- 
culties which may at any time occur to our 
minds in reading the ſcriptures, or which 
may be ſuggeſted by others; remembring 
that theſe only ſhow the comprehenſivenefs 
of the Divine underſtanding, and the nar- 
rowneſs of our own; and are many times, 
862 | we 
2 Iſai. viii. 9, 10. 
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wie have reaſon to think, PO ä _ exer cit 
out diligence and ingenuity 7. 
means they who are well a 
truth, have an opportunity to 1 the 
themſel ves from thoſe who are enethies to 
it; not quatrelling with the revelations of 
God, "if there be any thing iti them they 
do. not fully unde and when there are 
ſo many fler which manifeſt the moral 
perfections of the Deity to a diſcerning and 
conſiderate mind. And this brings me to 


the next general head. But of that in the 
next diſcourſe. PET 
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g The end of Abraham's trial, with 
reſpect to himſelf, and the men 
= of That grnerayon., 
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And it came to 246 he theſs ehings, that 
God did tempt Abraham, and ſaid unto 
bim, Abraham. And be ſaid, old here I 

am. And be ſaid, tale now thy ſon, thine, 

any ſon Iſaac, whom thou loveſt, and get © 

Tree into the land of Moriah ; and offer bim 

there for a burnt-offering upon one e 

rn which Tull tell es of. | 

| 


IN the. former Adden 1 have Fea 

' | voured to vindicate this trial of Abra- 
bam's faith and obedience from thoſe objec- -. 

tions which are — raiſed * * 
now pes FT 


I. To W the wiſe deſigns of” pro- 
vidence anſwered, by God's trying the father 
L Y the gy in the manner here related. 
© 3; ma 


e 
F Y 
— 


The deßge of this diſpenſation may be ſup- 
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poſed to concern Abraham himſelf, or the 


men of that generation ; or thoſe of all places 


and times, to whom the a of this 
event ſhould come. 

1. As to Abraham Amper; he had, by 
occaſion of this trial, the honour of receiving 
an expreſs teſtimony to his religious integrity 
from the mouth of God; the ſatisfaction to 
know more thoroughly from his own expe- 
rience ; and the happmeſs of being aſcertamed 
of the excellent diſpoſition of his ſen, of 
whoſe piety he could now no more doubt 
than-of his own. 'This trial gave occaſion 
to that glorious teſtimony, concerning the inte- 

ity of Abraham, from the mauth of God 
himſelf. Now know I that thou feareſt God, 


ſeeing thou baſs not with-held thy ſon, thine 


only fon, from me. He before gave this teſti- 


mony of him; I know Abraham, that be will 


command his children, and his houſtold after 
him, to keep the way of the Lord. He now 


gives it not 1 F him, but t him. He 


ſpeaks to him directly and immediately; 


I know that thou feareſt God. T knew it 


ce before this; ; I now declare to thee that 
e know it, that thou mayſt have the 
« pleaſure to know thou hat my appro- 
<« bation ; that the judgment of thy Maker 
concerning thee is, that thou art a m— 
te pious : and uprignt n man, and conſequently 
| : cc to 8 
"I. 
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« to be infallibly certain of the thing ir; 
ce ſince he TE 1s onmiſcient can 3 be 
er deceived in the judgment which he paſſes 

e upon any one. Well gone, oll be che and faith 

ful ſervant: This, which will be the fuel 
ſentence, in reſpect of every righteous 
ſon, was now, by a kind of anticipation, 

pronounced upon Abraham, and the ſen- 
tence followed with a farther confirmation 
of the promiſe, By my/elf have T fworn, faith 
the Lord, * for Nad thou- haſt done this 
thing, and haſt not wich- held thy fon, thine 
only ſon, that in bleſſing I will bleſs thee, and 
in multiplying I will multiply thy > fed as the 
ftars of the heaven, and as the ſand which is on 
| the ſea-ſhore. And thy ſeed a poſſeſs the gate 
of his enemies ; and in thy ſeed ſhall all the na- 

Hons of the earth be bleſſed, becauſe, thou haſt 

obeyed my voice. Thus was it ſaid to the man 

whom God delighted to honour : and a 
very great honour ſurely it was to be com- 
mended and praiſed by the mouth of God ; 

and a yery great encouragement to perſevere | 

in the ways of religon, and to give all dili- 
gence to pleaſe God in his future behaviour, 
when he found that what he had now 
done was ſo exceeding acceptable to him, 
and would be ſo gloriouſly rewarded. And 

it was not a deſign unworthy of God, to 

encquraye a good man to continue in the 
0 4 " 


(en, XX, 16, T7, 18, 
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1 1 Abraham's. e er- 
traordinary, and it Has an ert urn; ar. 
tetation. 
He had now Merit the ee of 
having a more thoraugh knowledge of  bumſelf 
from his own experience. Beſides the in- 
ard conſciouſneſs of his ſincere love to God, 
and . truſt in his providence, which he ha. 
before, and the trials he had paſſed thro! 5 
haying given this laſt and fevereſt proof of 
it, his afſrance of the thing was compleat, | 
and his joy full. The witneſs within bimſelf 
was entire; he was able to make out his fin: 
cerity in a way of argumentation with the 
umoſt degree of evidence. And, the con- 
ſequence of this was, that he had one of the 
greateſt pleaſures of which the mind of 
man is capable, vi. that of having a clear 
view of the honeſty and rectitude of his own 
heart. And his heart not condemning him, 
but on the contrary bearing pu with 
the voice from heaven, he had confidence to- 
awards God. The concurrence of theſe two, 
the conviction of his on mind, and the de- 
clared approbation of God, like the meeting 
of two ſtreams, made his heart overflow 
with inexpreſſible delight. © Eis experience 
working hope, and even ſuch a hope as could 
payer mals fron glam. hen, Z 
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would be able to move him from his 
| thing His reliance on the faithfulneſs of 
| God would; be f den, Nl what- 
ever difficulties and contrary Y APP ances he 
ni It be aſſaulted ; and who. does not ſee, 
that it was. 2 5 means unworthy of God 2 
to furniſh the % man very likely then in 
the . A one e to be an ex- 
e to all poſterity, wi. an opportunity 
en da the very bottom of Nos heart, 
that he might have the greateſt, rejoicing in 
1mfelf 2 which was the more expedient, be- 
cauſe: he was not to poſſeſs any part f 
e 2 his x gle Rated, Hor | ro hey — 
the proſpect o its being exited by his 
| ſhed. To. ſupply the want of immediate 
poſſeſſion, he has a reward of another Kinds 
even the pleaſure . of being -a proved 25 
own mind, and receiving the approbation 
of God, far ET © to any only en- 
8 joyment what ſoever. 

TE E excellent diſpoſition of Thac hgh | 
was allo better own to him by this trial than 
ever. Not that before this he Ye reaſon _ 
to be diſſatisfied with him, or to queſtion 
his walking in the way of truth as he had 

done; for be who — — himſelf with ſo 
much meekneſs, when about to be ſacrificed, 
could never have been wanting in his duty 
either to God, or to his father, in the for- 
mer fark © of bis life : but his behaviour Row = 
Car- 
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carried e the hi en yree of cer- 
tainty, and ſet the duales and piety of 
his fon in the fulleft and clæareſt light before 
bim, which anſwered a very good end; 

ſervin g to convince Abraham, in the moſt 
fatisfactory manner, of the wiſe choice 
which God had made of Tac, as the per- 
fon in whom his ſeed ſhould be called, pre- 
ferably to T/hmael his elder ſon. The dif. 
e diſpofitions of theſe two ſons, juſtified 
the preference of the younger. He only is 
worthy to inherit after ſuch a father; to ber 
up his name, and to ſucceed to all the 
fame Bleſſings, who reſembles him in his 
virtues, and will do all in his power to 
tranſmit them to his children. If Tfaac was 
beloved before, he muſt be doubly beloved 

now; the ſoul of the father muſt reſt in him 


with the moſt entire complacency. His 


love was a rational love, and would appear 
free from all partiality, being placed on the 
moſt deſerving obje& ; which would render 
it the more delightful, and warrant him to 
indulge it without any reſtraint, In ſuch a 
fon he ſaw himſelf reviv'd, could lately truſt 


the cauſe of religion in his hands, ſecure | 


of his preſerving it in his family, when he 
ſhould be dead and gone. Here is one 
. who after I have left the world, will ſtand 
* up in my room, ſerve and worſhip the 
« true God as I have done, and be an ex- 
« ample 
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d ample ef regen and virtue 1 to the world 
4 about Him“: and by this view Arubams 
life was much the happier; "the comfort of 
every bleſſing was increaſed by the thoughts 
of his having ſuch a fon; ard he met death 
more contentedly, when he knew that re- 
» ligion would, not die with him, but. ſtill 
furvive and flouriſh in this branch of his fa- 
mily. So that with regard to 4brabam him- 
ſelf, you ſee this trial was of great uſe, ſup- 
: plying a juſt occafion of that teſtimony 
which God gave him of his integrity, 
fingular honour to him, and moſt encou- 1.3 
"raging to perſevere i in the ſervice of the true 1 
| God, and to aſpire to yet more exalted de- 
grees of perfection. As it gave him an 
- opportunity of knowing | himſelf . more 
thoroughly from his own experience, and 
of diſcovering the excellent qualities and 
diſpoſitions of his ſon. All which was a 
great addition to his happineſs i in the after 
part of his life, and ſuch a reward as it 
became God to beſtow on his faithful ſer- 
vant, living in the midſt of 7dolaters, and 
yet moſt inviolably attached to his ſervice. 
2. Tn1s tranſaction between God and | 
| Abraham, was a uſeful leſſm to the men of 5 
that generation, if they were at all diſpoſed 
to reflect upon it and improve it. . 
I por ATR had not only got footing in 
the world at that time, but prevailed much 
mare than the worſhip of the one true God. 
„The 
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T Cain in. particular; among, whom 
Arey. NW -f AW . ume aide | 


8 8 4 
that human „then, well as afler- 
wards, made 4 part 54 hear idol worſhip. ; | 
if not ordingrily, yet upon extraordinary 
emergencies; ſince there is no tracing the, 
beginning of this practice in hiſtory with 
any certainty, which one might be apt to 
rp ay would be, if it had not been 
exceeding antient. And a farther argument 
of this ſeems to be, the little furprize which 
Abraham diſcoyered upon receiving this 
command; which is much harder to be ac- 
counted. for,. if we ſuppoſe that no ven 
* had been known in the world till 
a P 
5 him, to be ordered hy the true God, 
to do a thing of a worſe appearance: than 
any that was eyer heard of among the Wor- 
ſhippers of idols? whereas tis Pos to ſup- 
poſe what is not at all unlikely, pwn, 
* Chaldeea, Abraham's native country, and in 
+ Canaan where he now was, it was an 
uſual thing for men to offer their children 
in facrifice to the deities whom they wor- 
Dei and a gout part of the Aificuley is 


removed; 


ges what Said faith of 1 origin of idolatry and 


human ſacrifices, in the time of Scrug. cited by Selden, 
de Dis Syris, p. 4 


MY - 
+ The Carthagenians, deſcended from the. Phænicians, 


natives of Canaan, were noted for human facrifices, 
fee Yiodor, Sic. I. 20, 
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ce ſtotndd db. be hem tl childhood;! and: 
- . about him, 


not Lug Gier eisen in him, as it would 
de, if it ders p nete. Aud if che 
ttuth was] à8 1 Bere ſuppoſe it, that human 
— erifices Were — in Abralam's 
time; then the'defigty of God in this com- 
mind miglie be, on the one hand, to con- 
vince the men ef that age, thar Abraham: 
was not leſs affectionately devoted to the 
ſetwiee of his God, than the moſt zealous 
id6latets' Were te theirs; ; aid on the other, 
bpping the etbention of the eommand, 
9 ew, that” -p kufs God was not like 
the gods uf the Beuchen, who were never fo 
well pleaſed à8 When their altars were eln 
with umaf bloc. 
. ON the ene hand nee n in 
of Abrabam's dovotedieſs to his God, Shich 
_ moſt zealous adorers of idol; could 


#beliſh ad —— pep does 


ot pretend to exceed. 80 intirely had he 


— up Himſelf and all his to God, that he 
Was ready te part with. "What was much 
dearer to him than his own life, as ſoon as 
God called for it; even with the life of a 
beloved ſon, and in ſuch circumſtances too, 
as very much beightned the virtue of che | 
action. 80 that the heathen could have no 
tence to charge Abraham with having 
| forſaken the religion of his GY the reli- 


gion 


cſhip of 
Gd for no other reaſon, burton 
new religion req uired no ſuch coſtly 
as the old.” They, who before This might 
have been ready * to ſuggeſt, that at 
the bottom he was a man of no religion at 
all; and therefore, ſince he muſt put on the 
profeſſion of ſome religion, in — to avoid 
the imputation of atheiſm, choſe that in 
which there would be no danger of his being 
called upon to ſacrifice himſgh, or his chil- 
dren; that otherwiſe he would as ſoon have 
been an idolater, as a worſhipper of the God 
he now ſerved, and who was a mere fiction 
of his own brain, not a real deity : theſe. 
perſons, I ſay, who might have ſometimes. 
talked after this manner, muſt be now con- 


vinced there was no foundation for any ſuch 15 


reflections upon Abraham ; that he beartiy 
believed his God to be the true God, had 
reaſon to believe in him, had really ſuch an 
intercourſe with him as he pretended, and 
eſteemed his loving-kindneſs as better than 
life. All this was evident, from the readi- 
neſs with which Abraham addreſſed himſelf 
to fulfil this command; not only to give up 
his ſon, but to /acr; 72 him with his own 
hands, of which perhaps there had never. 
been a fingle inſtance ; which made his obe- 
dience the more extraordinary, His charac- 
ter 
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ter as a man of undoubted piety, who for 
cCionſcience fake only left his own country, 

and gave himſelf up os fulfil the divine. com- 
mands, would e e ſtand fair in 
the judgment of thoſe of other religions; 8 
which muſt give him a greater advantage in 
bis endeavours to reclaim them from oy 
r 4 L PEW, N | 
TR On the 0 er ng the ex- 
ecution of the command, 9 Was 's evident 
proof; that Abraham's God was another kind 
of being than the gods of the nations: one of 
tender com 2 — the creator and pręſer ver 
of 2 not the deſtroyer of any who 
feared him, and wrought righteouſneſs. He 
was fatisfied with the trial of Abraham's faith, 
of which he made full proof, by his actually 
ftretching out his hand to ſlay his fon ; and 
would not ſuffer the thing 15 proceed any 
” farther. The determinate purpoſe of ra- 

ham to' offer his ſon, rather than decline 

| obedience to his God, was highly pleaſing to 

him; but the facrifice itſelf he by no means 

approved : it was what he abhorred, and 
therefore in the critical moment called ta 
him out of heaven by his angel, faying, 
Lay not thine band upon the lad, neither do 
thou any thing unto him ; for now T know that 
thou feareſt God: i. e. now thou haſt given 
a moſt glorious demonſtration of it 7 the 


whole world, and thereby accompliſhed fa 
that 


46 cha — 5 Yum: 


that T intended by this command, Which I 
never deſigned ſhould ' be executed. Here 


there was a vety uſeful example for the meli 


6f that age, which miglit lead them to re 
flect upon the great differetite between. the 
God of Abraham, and their idol-gods; and 


de a means of bringing them to renounce tlie 
worſhip of ſuch gods, or leave them inexcu⸗- 


fable. Surely, the Lord he is God]! Goodd- 
& neſs is the proper attribute of the divinity, 
* and he hath ſhown that it belongs to him'; 


45 deßring only the hve and traſt of his wor- 


=o ſhippers, not their blood. Whereas a wor- 
* ſhip confiſting of ſuch cruel and impious 

e rites as ours, muſt either be the invention 
tt of evil ſpirits, to whom alone ſuch a ſer- 
« vice can be agreeable ;* or of wicked men, 
« to keep the reft of the world! in a flaviſh 

e dependence upon them.” And this cer- 
tainly was a deſign becoming the true God, 
to declare his diftike of human facrifices, at 
a time when that mode of worſhip was 
grown or growing into faſhion, and thereby 
confirm his title to Godhead in excluſion of 


all others, I confeſs, if what a late writer 


fays be true, this reiſoning i is without foun- 
dation. He aſſerts, that a notion of the ſaper- 
mnt mecritand value of human facrifices, 
as free-will offerings in extraordinary caſes, 
continued for many hundred years in Abra- 
bam s family; and that Moſes, the famous 
: lavgiver 
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lawgiver of 1 Rk proceeded upon this ſup- 
poſition in the conſtitution of his law. All 


bis proof of this bold aſſertion, is a ſingle 
paſſage in tlie laſt chapter of Leuiticus, eh, 
28, 29. which being examined, is nothing to 
his purpoſe : the words are, No devoted thing, 
. which a man ſhall devote unto the Lord of all 
that he hath, both of man and beaſt ; and of the 
field of his poſſe ion, hall be my or redeemed. 
Every devoted thing is moſt holy to the Lord: 
none devoted, which ſhall be devoted of men, 
ſhall be- redzemed ; but fhall ſurely be put” to 
death. Here theſe two things muſt be own- 
ed to be evident : frſt, that men as well as 
beaſts might be devoted unto the Lord, or 
laid under a ſolemn anathema, or curſe ; 3 
and ſecondly, that perſons ſo devoted were 
not to be redeemed, but put to death. Nei- 
ther of theſe can be denied: the only que- 
ſtion is concerning the perſons who might be 
devoted, and the death to which they were 
ſubjected. As to the perſons, there is not the 
leaſt ground to imagine, that it was the in- 
tention of God, or of the ſacred writer, to 
give the Tfraelites a power over the lives of 
innocent perſons, not even of ſtrangers, and 
much leſs of their own nation, to diſpoſe of 
them at their diſcretion. Would a wiſe law- 
giver, as Moſes certainly appears to have 
been, not to ſay the wiſe and holy God, 
have encouraged men to indulge their hu- 
Vor. II. P 1 
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ar; or or paſſion, or even their 
cruelty or oy, manner ? what. frightful 
work might the words thus underſtood have 

ſometimes occaſioned? which yet we never 
find they did ; a plain argument that the N 
raclites did not underſtand them in this 
ſenſe. The meaning ſeems to be no more 
than this; that if in a ju/# war with people 
who were idolaters, they ſhould vow the 
death of any whom they took captive ; or in 
caſe of crimes committed among themſelves 
ſhould devote the guilty to death; it ſhould 
not be in their power to recal what they 
had done, as they might be tempted to do by 
an ill-timed pity, or upon ſome motive of in- 
tereſt, ſparing thoſe who had deſerved ta 
die, and whom they had ſeparated to death 
by a ſolemn vow ; no price was to be ac- 
cepted as an equivalent for the life of a cri- 
minal ſo devoted. And what had this to do 
with human ſacrifices? eſpecially if we add, 
that the death inflicted upon ſuch a devoted 
perſon, was not in the manner of a facrifice, 
any more than that of an anclean beaſt, which 
in caſe of its being devoted, though it were 
killed could not be ſacri ificed. And the ſame | 
we are to conceive was done to men whoſe 
lives were devoted for idolatry, or ſome other 
crime : they were not offered in facrifice 
upon the altar, but had their -lives taken 
from them in ſome common way. It the 
: poſterity 
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poſterity of Abrohom had ſuch a notion G 
5 value of human ſaerifices, as Free-will 

offerings, how is it we never mect, in all 
their iftory, with a ſingle inſtance of an I. 
ratlite's zeal working this way? How is it, 
that not one perſon from Abraham's time to 
the coming of our Saviour, a ſpace of near 
two thouſand years, was ever found in a diſ- 
ition to make a voluntary ſacrifice to the 
true God of himſelf, or of any one for whom 
he had a value and affection ? And if the law 
of Moſes ſuppoſed the acceptableneſs of ſuch 
ſacrifices, how comes it that God, by the 
prophet, declared his never having com- 
manded him, and his abhorrence of them as 

practiſed by the heathen, and by the Fews 

ſometimes, when they gave into idolatry ? 
3 children of Judah have done evil in my 

fight, ſaith the Lord, they have ſet their abo- 
minations in the bouſe which is called by my 
name, to pollute it, and they have built the 

high places of T ophet, which is in the valley 
of he ſon of Hinnom, 7o burn their ſons and 
their daughters in the fire, which I command- 
ed them not, neither came it into my heart. The 
fame deteſtation of human ſacrifices is again 
repeated, chap. xix. ver. 4, 5. They have for- 
ſalen me, and have eſtranged this place, and 
"have burnt incenſe in it unto other gods; on 
neither they nor their fathers have known, "nor 
„ the 
t Jerem, vii. 30, 21. 
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the kings of. Judah, and have filed this place. 

with te blood of innocents ; they have gl alſa 
the bigh-places of Baal, to \ burn their ſons with 
fire — burnt-offerings unto Baal, which I com- 
manded not, nor ſpake it, neither came it into 
my mind. Would God, or the prophet in 
his name, have expreſſed ſo much anger and 
reſentment upon this occaſion, if the law of 
Moſes, which the prophets themſelves ac- _ 
knowledged to be from God, was liable to 
the — of countenancing ſuch unnatural 
ſacrifices? A man mult be ſtrangely preju- 
diced againſt the ſcripture revelation, to 
bring an accuſation againſt it which is ſo 
eaſily anſwered. What has been ſaid, will 
farther obviate the argument drawn from 
the hiſtory of Fephtha's vow, It is certain 
that Fephtha had no right to facrifice his in- 
nocent daughter, nor the leaſt thought of 
doing it when he made his vow ; ſo that if 
he really offered her, as it was not a free- 
will-offering, and ſo no proof of the high 
opinton the family of Abraham had of ſuch 
ſacrifices; ſo it was in itſelf an abominable 
action, and which nothing could excuſe, 
but his! ignorance or miſtake of the law of 
God; occaſioned partly by the great corrup- 
tion of the times, and partly by his having 
paſt ſo much of his life out of his own 
country, and in war. If he did it, twas 

„„ 

Y 46S Ki. 30, 85 
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on his own head, and not with the advice _ 
or approbation of the high-prieft, with 
whom he ought to have conſulted. Tho 

for my part, I do not ſee any neceſſity of 
granting that he did facrifice her: the oon 
trary is to me far more probable. That as 
he would not have offered a dog, or an af, 
for a burnt-offering, if he had been firſt 
met by either of theſe, becauſe ſuch ſacri- 
fices were expreſly forbidden; fo much leſs 
would he fall into the error of idolatrous 
nations, by offering his own daughter. 
And yet becauſe his vow ſhould not be 
: eel void, he would /acrifice all his hope 
of a poſterity by her, and conſequently of - 
any poſterity at all, ſhe being his only 


. child; by ſhutting her up from the world 


= religious ſolitude there to ſpend her 
time, as Anna the propheteſs did, after ſhe 
became a widow ; who 'tis ſaid * departed 
not from the temple, but ſerved God with 
Faſting and prayer, night and day. This 
was doing to her according to his vow, as 
far as he lawfully could; nay, going far- 
ther than he could juſtifiably have done 
without her conſent. And that he did no 
more, than thus conſecrate her to the Lord 
in a ſingle life, ſeems to be intimated by 
her requeſting two months, in which to 
bewail with her companions her virgin. 
„ ſtate; 
Luke ii. 36, 37. | 


N deere 


ſtate; e which it can handly be ſup- 
ſhe would have been fo Glicitous, 

and fo little concerned about her life, if 
- ſhe had been devoted to death. And why 
after its being ſaid, he did with her according 
10 his "ww, B it added, that ſhe knew uo 
man, but to fignify that ſhe continued un- 
married after this to the time of her death ? 
(of which there could be no donbt, if ſhe 


was facrificed. at the end of two months; 3 Rs 


the daughters of Trae] going four times 

every year to lament her, or (as a learned 
commentator explains the word,) to praiſe 
her, celebrating that heroic virtue which 
made her ſo chearfully ſeclude herſelf from 
the ſociety of the world, and renounce the 
proſpectʒ of a poſterity for the fake of her 
country, and of her father's vow. The 
reſult is, human ſacrifices were never ap- 
proved by the true God; but, on the con- 
trary, one reaſon why Aralum was com- 
manded to offer up 1aac was, that by nor 
permitting the ſacrifice when about to be 
offered, he might declare to all the world 
his diſapprobation of this barbarous cuſtom ; 
and by this manife/tation of his love to man- 
kind, bring them back to the know- 
edge and worſhip of him, the firſt, and 
beſt of beings, the Creator and Governor of 

the world, the only living and true God. 

| 2 
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SERMON VIII 
The proper Influence of Abraham's 


faith on all ſucceeding genera- 
tions. 


Gu: N. XX11, 15 2. 


And it came to aſs after theſe things, that 
God did tempt Abraham; and ſaid unto 
him; ; Abraham. And he ſaid, behold here 1 
am. And be ſaid, take now thy ſon, thine 
only , fon Iſaac, whom thou loveſt; and get 
thee into the land of Moriah ; and offer him 
there for a burnt-offering upon one of the 
mountains WHICH Lill tell thee off 


Aving vindicated this part of the ſcrip- 
ture hiſtory from the objections raiſed 
* it, and repreſented the w/e deſigns 
of providence which might be anſwer' d by 
God's thus trying the father of the faithful, 
as they may reſpect both Abraham himſelf, 
and the nen of that generation; I proceed 
now, in the laſt place, to obſerve — . 
. III. THAT 
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; III. Tre 0 as in chen N 8 his bil- 5 
tory, ſo particularly and eminently. in this, 

| Abraham was deſigned to be an illuſtrious 
example to all generations; even to thoſe on 
whom tbe: ends of the world ſhould come. 
And accordingly he has the honour to be 
celebrated in the writings of the new teſta- 
ment, as well as of the old, and propounded 
for a pattern to chriſtians themſelves; as 
indeed, all things conſidered, a more proper 
one could not have been choſen in all facread 
hiſtory: one only excepted, the example of 
the ſon of God. In all this affair, Abraham 
may be conſidered as an example of the 
right way of ſatisfying ourſelves under the 
difficulties which occur in religion, or in the 
difpenſations of providence, viz. by making 
a proper uſe of our reaſon : of fingular piety 
manifeſted in two things, his faith in the 
perfections and promiſe of God; and his 
ready, chearful, univerſal obedjence and re- 
ſignation to his will : of prudence in ma- 
naging matters ſo that he might not be 
hindred in the diſcharge of his duty, or 
tempted to quit it: of conſtancy and per- 
ſeverance in what had been well begun: 
and, finally, of the r which 
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25 Wea are ee by the ne of Abra- 
ham the right ny of ſatisfying ourſelves un- 
der the 
or, in the B eſations of providence,” viz. by 
making a proper uſe of our reaſon. There 
was ah confiderable difficulty in D 
caſe, taken notice of by the writer tothe 
Hebrews ; that he was commanded to offer up 
Bis onh-begatten ſon, of whom it was ſaid, that 
in Tſaac ſhall thy ſeed be called. Upon which 
this thought would unavoidably ariſe in his 
mind; "but if J ſacrifice aac before he has 
* a child, how can this promiſe be fulfilled ?” 
| To free himſelf from the uneaſineſs of this 
objection, he did not ſhut his eyes againſt it, 
and thus run on blindfold and headlong to the 
action commanded ; but makes uſe of the 
underſtanding which God had given him, 
and to very Sad purpoſe. He fie up- 
on the matter, and the reſult of his reaſon- 
ing was this; that he ſaw his way clear and 
plain before him. In our tranſlation, in- 
deed, there is no mention made of this rea- 
—_ of Abraham, of whom it is ſaid, that 
he offered up Tſaac, accounting that Ged 04s 
able to + him up even from the dead, from 
whence alſo the received lim in a figure. But 
the original word, xh, would have 
been more properly and exactly render'd, 
reaſoning, that God was able, &c. When 


he had debated the matter in his thoughts, 
and 


occur in religion ; 
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and compared things together, his idea of 
the power of God, Wich his "mer expe- 
perience, particularly in the birth of ade, 
he juſtly concluded, that the command and 
the promiſe were very conhRent. A like me- 
cho ler us follow when doubts and difficul- 
ties offer themſelves, whether in reſpect of the 
divine revelations, or the conduct of divine 
providence. Let us, implorin the illumi- 
nations of God's Spirit, exerciſe our rational 
faculties in the beſt manner we are able, 
and try what may be done. This way, 
perhaps, with the aſſiſtance of the Father 0 


lights, we may be able to clear up the 1 


difficulty to ourſelves; or if not that, 
to remove a great part of it. At leaſt ater 
a ſerious and impartial ö of 
things, we ſhall be better able to judge on 
which fide the truth lies, and ſee that the 
difficulties attending any particular i impor- 
tant doctrine of revelation, and much more 
the truth of the revehtion in general, are 
no way equal to the evidences of its cer- 
tainty, and ought not therefore to ſhake our 
belief of it. As it is the /ame God who 
has given us reaſon and revelation, and who 
has given us revelation only to ſupply the de- 
fefts of reaſon, not wholly to /upercede the 
uſe of it; it cannot but be highly pleaſing | 
to him, when we employ our reaſon in exa- 
1 the * of revelation, in finding 
out 
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out the true ſenſe and meaning of it, and 
finally in freeing, ourſelves, as much as poſ- 
ible, from every doubt and perplexity ; ; that 
we may have all the ſatisfaction in the belief 

and meditation of divine truths, which they 
are naturally fitted to afford us. What the 
apoſtle faith of the law, * that it is good if 
a man uſe it lawfully, may be applied" here. 
. is good, if we uſe it reaſonably, i. e. 
with a modeſt ſenſe of its weakneſs and nar- 
rowneſs, a humble dependence upon divine 
aid, and due care that we do not, either 
thro” overmuch haſte, or the influence of 
corrupt prejudices, miſtake that for reaſon 
and evidence which is only a falſe appear- 
ance of it. With theſe conditions, the more 
we uſe our reaſon or underſtanding i in reli- 
gion, the better ; we ſhall bring more credit 
to it, and receive more benefit, and pleaſure, 
and eſtabliſhment in it T hus likewiſe we 
ſhould act under difficult providences, if I 


may ſo call them. Is there any thing in the _ 


events which befal us, or others, which is 
apt to ſtagger our faith, or truſt in the pro- 
vidence of God? Let us lay aſide all par- 
tiality, or undue reſpect to ourſetves, and 
friends, and party, conſider things in their 
connection with one another, and in their 
final iſſue, and labour to raiſe our minds 


above a fond regard to this bodily life, and 
| all 


* 1 Tim. I 8. 
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all the enjoyments of it ; ; eſlimating all events 
by their influence on our ſpiritual and ever? 
laſting ſtate : let us take ſome ſuch method 


as this, and reaſon will ati the wiſdom 
and expediency of all thoſe iſpenſations of 
| providence, which paſſio on might carry us to 
condemn ; and convince us, that we have no 
ground to doubt of an unkverſal or particular 
Providence, or to diſcontinue or abate our 
truſt in it. Are we in circumſtances of 
affliction, and does the flood of ſorrow ſwell 
and run high! in our breaſts? are we ready to 
| deſpond and fink under our burden, and i in 
the darkneſs which ſurrounds us, to pro- | 
| nounce ourſelves forſaken of God, and miſe- 
rable ? we ſhould not abandon the caſe as 
deſperate, but think what may be offered for 
our own ſupport and conſolation, as well as 
in vindication of divine providence ; ; we 
ſhould endeavour to give ourſelves ſatisfac- 
tion, and be, in ſome ſort, our own adviſers 
and comforters, We ſhould do this, be- 
cauſe, in moſt caſes, ſatisfactory arguments 
are to be had, if we look for them; be- 
cauſe theſe arguments, duly conſidered: 
would not fail of having a good effect on 
the minds of chriſtians, to compoſe and 
ſettle them; and, in a word, becauſe no 
one can reaſonably expect to receive ſatiſ- 
faction and comfort, who will not contri- 

bute 


22 Vor H. 
bute his own endeayours towards obtaining 8 
them. 
+ ABRAHAM i is an example to all | 
ages of fingular piety, manifeſted. in theſe 
two things ;. his 257 in the perfeckions and 
promiſe. ob God, and his ready, chearful, ab- 
* ſolute: obedience and reſignation to his will, 
Both theſe are comprehended in the expref< 
fion of fearing God. Now know T that thou 
| feareſt Gad; art filled with an awful, per- 
e ſuafion that the Lord is God, and poſſeſt 
« of all divine perfections; under the power- 
« ful influence of which belief, I ſee thou art 
« ready to give any proof which ſhall be 
< required. of thy ſincere and entire obe- 
« dience to him. 

1. ABRAHAM ' was had. in faith, 
giving glory to God. He ſhew'd himſelf to 
have a right notion, and full conviction upon 
his mind, of the divine perfections, parti- 
cularly of the wiſdom, power, and faithful- 
neſs of God. He believed him to be the only 
wiſe Gad, and therefore thought it his wit- 
dom to ſubmit his own underſtanding to 
the Divine ; which being infinite and infal- 
lible, he had no reaſon to queſtion the fit- 
neſs of every thing he commanded, tho he 
himſelf, for want of a better light, and more 


comprehenſive view of things, was no com- 


petent Judge of that fitneſs. It was enough that 
the 


Rom. iv. 20. 
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and was not ap _— ently unfit ; that 
he did not derm a manifeſt inconſiſteney be. 
tween the command, and the 2 of the 
being from whom it was ſuppoſed to come. 
The command was a peculiar and excepted 
caſe, not defigned for a flanding law that 
ſhould oblige the defcendants of Abraham to 
offer human - ſacrifices among others, wo 4 
part of the eſtabliſhed ſervice of God. 
wiſdom of God, as the moral 1 * 
the world, will not permit us to ſuppoſe he 
can ever be the author of fach a law: nor, 
if Jaac had been ſacrificed, was he to 
have continued in the ſtate of che dead, 
but to have returned to life again. T he 
contrary would have been aft, becauſe 
it would have made God unfaithful: but in 
God's commanding him to facrifice his ſon, 
with an intention, as he thought, of raiſing | 
him again, he did not diſcover any un- 
fitneſs; and for ought he knew, the thing 
might be very fit, adapted to ſerve | 
ola ends: for he was ſenſible, that his 
own views of things were very ſhort and im- 
perfect; and that it was not for him to die- 
tate to infinite wiſdom, and paſs ſentence 
upon any of its decrees; and therefore he 
did not pretend to do it ; proceeding upon a 
belief, that God being infinitely wiſe,” had 
good reaſons for what he did, whether he 
ſaw them or no. And herein we ſhould all 


imitate 
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imitate cichis, a: man; not preſuming to 
make our own underſtanding the meaſure of 
fitneſs. Perhaps we do not diſcover the 


great uſefulneſs of every occaſional command, 
or of all the poſitive inſtitutions of religion 


under the law ; or the propriety of the me- 
thods taken in che government of the world, 


and the diſtribution of moral advantages to 
the ſeveral parts and ages of it; but can we 


"demonſtrate that any of the ways or laws of 
God are not fit and uſeful ? If not, let us not 
take upon us to cenſure them as unbecoming 
God, and therefore falſely paſting under his 
name; unleſs we think that God cannot ſee 
farther than we, nor have reaſons for his con- 
duct which are above our comprehenſion. If 


we have otherwiſe good reaſon to believe 


that God has given ſuch and ſuch laws, and 


ordered the affairs of the moral world after 


ſuch a manner; let us remember, that bare 


Ay our not comprehending the fitneſs of them, 


is no proof of the contrary: and therefore, 


as Abraham did, let us pay our homage to the 


Divine wiſdom, by reſting ſatisfied in all its 
determinations. We farther ſee, that Abraham 
had the moſt enlarged notions of the power 

of God, fince he believed it extended to the 

raifing the dead to life; nay, not only to raiſe 
a body forſaken of life, tho' {till retaining its 
form; but to reſtore. a body, the figure of 


which was —_ de ftroyed, and its parts 


ſevered 


* 
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ered one from the other. For this was 
"the caſe here. After [aac had been offered 


for a burnt-offering, he expected he would 
| ſometime or other riſe again out of his aſhes, 

the /ame perſon as before; which, by the 
way, ſeems to prove, that Abraham had a no- 
tion of the diſtinction of the ſoul from the bo- 


dy, and its ſeparate exiſtence ; for, otherwiſe, 


if the whole being would have been extin- 
puiſhed, the life of the ſoul as well as of the 


| body, or he had thought ſo ; how could he 


have regarded the new being as properly the 
very ſame with the former? This was to 
think worthily of God, to conceive of him 


not only as having a power to Lill, but 2 


mate alive; and having this idea of the 
er of God, as able to raiſe his ſon from a 


dead, and which is more, to effect a general 
reſurrection , (which no doubt was an article 


of AMrabam's creed, ) he could not doubt of 
his being able to do every thing elſe he pleaſ- 
. ed, ſo that he might depend upon his help 
in every time of need. Let us endeavour to 
have our minds poſſeſſed with the fame ho- 


nourable thoughts of the Divine omnipotence, 


and apply them particularly to the doctrine 
of the reſurrection; the difficulties of which 


do all diſappear as ſoon as we reflect upon the - 


| boundleſs power of God. - - Thus likewiſe, 


in his reliance upon the immutable faithful- 


neſs of God in his promiſes, Abraham is a 
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pattern for all generations to follow. God 
having promiſed him a numerous poſterity by. 
Jaac, he never once queſtioned the comple- 
tion of the promiſe. Rather than be worſe 
than his word, he was perſuaded that God 
would work a miracle, and bring up Jaac 
from the dead: and indeed, truth and 3 
| fulneſs are neceſſary attributes of an all. 
feet Being. The God of Arabum, i be 
had not been true to his word, would 13 
proved himſelf not to be the true God; but 
that he was the true God, Abraham had 
enough to ſatisfy him in what had paſſed be- 
tween them, and therefore made as ſure of 
every thing which was promiſed him by this 
unchangeable Being, as if he had it in actual 
poſſeſſion. Such a truſt as this, in the wiſ⸗ 
dom, power, and faithfulneſs of God, does 
at once bring the greateſt honour to = 
Deity, and the moſt ſolid peace and 
the human mind. Thus did e hy 
prove his faith, which was the firſt branch 
of his piety. 
2. His piety appeared in his ready, cheer- 
ful, abſolute obedrtence and reſignation to the 
Divine will. Indeed, Abraham's whole life, 
from the time of leavin g his own country, 
is a moſt uſeful leſſon of an entire obedience 
to the will of God, arifing from a firm be- 
lief of his inGnite perfections. His faith 
was not a lifeleſs, unactive principle, 7 is 
| | - at 
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chat of too many: * By faith being called to 
go out into a — he Should afterwards receive 
an — — not in his own perſon, but 
in his poſterity, more than four hundred years 
after, he obeyed and went out, not knowing | 
apherher be went; only he knew he could not 
go wrong while he followed ſuch a guide. 
By faith he ſejourned in the land of promiſe, as 
in a flrange country, dwelling in tabernacles 
with Tfaac and Jacob, the heirs with him of 
the ig promiſe. Contented to be in an un- 
ſettled condition, removing from place to 
place without any other poſſeſſion than that 
of a field to bury in. His patience was tried 
in waiting fo many years before the promiſed 
fon was born: nor then were his trials at an 
end, the moſt difficult part of all was ſtill 
behind, that which was to crown and finiſh 
His example. After long expectations, he ob- 
tains his defire, the child grew in ſtature, and 
in favour with God and man ; the father eſpe- 
cially, with unſpeakable pleaſure obſerved 
his blooming virtues, and juſtly promiſed 
himſelf ſtill greater ſatisfactions in him. 
When by the time his affections were tho- 
roughly engaged, and his very life might 
ſeem to be bound up in that of his ſon, he 
is commanded to make a facrifice of bin; 3 
which if offered would have been the moſt 
precious one that ever was, excepting the ſa- 
| Q 2 un crifice 


Heb. xi. 8. 
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crifice of the ſon of God. What a trial 
was here! Read the hiſtory, particularly tage 
words of the text, in which he is ordered to 
give this proof of his entire obedience to 
God: Take now thy ſon, thine only ſon, Iſaac, 
whom thou Ioveſt, and get thee unto the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt-offer- 
ing, upon one of the mountains which I will tell 
thee of: Every word aggravates the ſeverity 
of the ſtroke, and is a dagger to ſtab him to 
the heart. What my ſon ? the ſon of my 
e bowels ? my only ſon by the partner of my 


e yows?. the ſon ſo long expected, and ſo 


« greatly and juſtly beloved? the ſon in whom 
I placed all my delight, and concerning 
ce whom I was ready to ſay, this fame ſhall 
* comfort us, and be a reward for all our 
e troubles? To have the ſentence of death 
<< paſſed upon ſo dear, ſo lovely a child, is ex- 
s tremely grievous: and muſt I be the execu- 
* toner of it? what] a father kill his ſon, and 
* ſuch a ſon! what will they who are not 
* gone after the idolatry of the world, and do 
** not know the truth of the matter, ſay of 


ee ſuch an action, and of ſuch a father? With 


* my ſon I ſhall ſacrifice my joys, and all the 
<< tenderneſs of my nature. And tho I believe 
*© he will be reſtored to life again, yet when 
_ © that will be I know not; perhaps not till 
* after I am gone out of the world.” 
And yet, notwithſtanding all theſe 
cutting thoughts, how was this order 

EE. received 
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received by him? does he ſtand to queſtion 
its authority, or diſpute its reaſonableneſs, 
or murmur and repine while he complies 


with it? So far from it, that he prepares for 


the immediate execution. He roſe up early 
in the morning; he breaks through the re- 
ſtraints of natural affection, which we may 
conceive were not feeble, and would not 
give heed to any objections, which a blind 
- paſſion would have ſuggeſted in plenty if in- 
dulged: fo that his obedience was ready and 
chearful. And we may farther add, that it 
was abſolute ; for as the apoſtle reaſons con- 
cerning the love of God, He that ſpared 
not his own ſon, but delivered him up for us all; 
how ſhall he not with him alſo freely give us all 
things? we may ſay here, he that ſtood 
this greateſt trial, would have ſtood ary 
other: he who was willing to offer up his 
beloved Son to God, would not have with- 
held any thing elſe from him. His obedi- 
ence and reſignation, whatever other inſtances 

had been choſen, would have been the 
fame; the greater ſtill implying the leſs. 
This, in ſhort, is the only obedience and re- 
ſignation worthy of God, even ſuch an one 
as is univerſal, hath no exceptions, but 
reaches to the moſt difficult actions, and dear- 
eſt enjoyments, as well as others. Well 
therefore might the apoſtle James aſk, 
. 5 Was 


Rom. viii. 32. 


„e we We , n 
n 2 ified by 


works, wwhen he had offered Iſaac his fon upon 
the altar? ſeeſt thou bow faith wrought with 


his works, and by works was faith made 


perfect ? We may be allowed to build upon 
our faith, if it 5 — an obedience like 
Abrahant s: © for this was written for ,our 
learning, that we thro wa ence and comfort 
of the ſcriptures might have hope. Next to 
the piety of Abrabam, let us conſider - 

3. Tu prudence he ſhewed in ſo con- 
ducting the affair, that he might not be 
hingred in the diſcharge of his duty, and 
tempted to quit it. To make the execution of 
his deſign the ſurer, he keeps it Jocked up 
in his own boſom, not imparting it to any 
one; or, in the language of St. Paul, not 
conſulting with fleſh and blood, not ſo much 
as to Sarah, the partner of his heart and of 
his cares, who 'tis probable was living at 
that time, to prevent at once all objections 
which might be offered, and even the leaſt 


delay of — undertaking. Not that he ſuſ- 


pected the piety of his wife, but he did 
not know how far maternal fondneſs might 
prevail, what difficulties it might throw in 
his way, and to what degree he might be 
affected by the agony and diſtreſs, which 
the nn of her 5 ſon 8 being about 


James ii. 21. Rom. xv. 3. 
** Gal i. 16. by 
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to be ſacrificed, might occaſion in the foul 
of the tender mother. He thought it his 
prudence not to try the ſtrength of Sarab's 
fortitude and refolution, or his own, when _ 
it was needleſs; and therefore wiſely kept 

filence, by which means he ſaved his ike a 
great deal of anxiety and diſtreſs, which ſhe 
would otherwiſe have undergone, and him- 
ſelf the pain and trouble of anſwering her 

objections, if ſhe ſhould have raiſed any, or 
at beſt of conflicting with her weakneſs and 


| tenderneſs, as well as his own. Nor did he 


communicate the ſecret to his ſon, till it could 
be no longer a ſecret to him; both becauſe 
he would not put him to more pain than 
was neceffary, and make him ſuffer before 
his time, and becauſe he could not tell what 
| impreſſion the proſpect of death, as it ap- 
proached, might make upon bis ſon ; or 
what effect the ſorrow and diſturbance of 
his ſon might have upon him. This holds 
forth a very good inſtruction to us, dix. 
that we ſhould not multiply temptations and 
difficulties to ourſelves without neceſſity, 
but make them as few and as weak as poſ- 
fible, confidering our own frailty ; and that 
whatever trials and duties we are called to, 
we may be able to go through them with 
more eaſe, and readineſs, and fafety. 
he B RAHAM' is a remarkable ex- 
5 ample of cones and perſeverance in what 
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has been well begun. What he did was 
not the effect of a ſudden impulſe, a blaze 
of devotion, which would have quickly 
gone out. If his had not been the warmth 
of a ſteady rational zeal, he had time 
enough to cool again, and to waver in his 
reſolution if it was not firmly fixed. It was 
not till the third day after his having re- 
ceived this command, that Abraham came 
to the mountain where he was to offer up 
his ſon ; during all which time, what a mul- 
titude of thoughts, and ſome of them trou- 
bleſome and diſquieting enough, muſt have 
paſt through his mind. He could not but 
have this ee. ſacrifice always in his 
thoughts, as he had his ſon continually in 
his ſight; and comparing theſe two together, 
his ſon now ſo charming and lovely an ob- 
ject, with the dreadful appearance he would 
make with the blood flowing out from the 
ghaſtly wound which his father's knife muſt 
make, or conſuming in the flames; what 
a conflict of paſſions muſt he have within 
him! and with what difficulty muſt he an- 
ſwer that queſtion of his innocent ſon : My 
father, behold the fire and the wood, but where is 
the lamb for a burnt-offering? If Abraham had 
not been a man of uncommon reſolution, 
the tumult and flow of paſſions which this 
queſtion muſt have raiſed in him, would 


have c choaked up | his words, and have ren- 
dered 
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dered him for a time ſpeechleſs: but none 
of theſe things moved him ſo as to weaken 
his reſolution, or abate the ſpeed he made 
to accompliſh it. Knowing his purpoſe to be 
well formed, he held it faſt, and would not 
let it go. And after this pattern of conſtancy 
ſhould we all walk; not only beginning 
well, and enduring for a time, and after- 


wards drawing back; but patiently continue in 


well-doing, or in ſuffering evil, and ſhowing 
the ſame fortitude and ſtability of mind to 
the end, how long ſoever our trials of am 
kind may laſt: foraſmuch as God will take 
care that © we ſhall not be tempted above 
what we are able; and if we remain faithful 
r the death, will give us a crown of life and 
s glory which fadeth not away. Which minds 
me of the laſt particular I ſhall mention. 
5. THAT in Abraham we have an ex- 
ample of the encouragement which every one 
has to follow God fully. In him we ſee the 
degree to which righteouſneſs and piety may 
be carried, and from the acceptance he 
found, are juſtified in making this general 
concluſion, that ® verily there is a reward for, 


the righteous ; not perhaps of the fame kind 


as the reward of this good man was in the 


preſent world, but of the fame kind as that 
higher reward, of which this temporal one 
1 x n.. 13. f Rev. ii. 10. | 
1 Pei. v. 4s -> Pal. Ivill. 385 
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was an carne. Every truly pious man, 
every one who is Gſpoled and reſolved to 
obey God without any limitations or excep- 
tions, is ſure of being approved of God as 
Abraham was; and that this approbation 
will no more be without ſuitable effect in 
his caſe, than it was in that of Abraham. 


So well pleaſed was God with this mark of 


Abratam' s piety, that he calls to him out of 
heaven, faying, by my/eif have ] ſworn, be- 
cauſe thou haſt done this thing, and baft not 
 with-beld thy fon, thine only ſon; that in 
bleſſing J vill bleſs thee, and in multiplying 1 
will multiply thy ſeed as the ſtars of heaven, 
and as the ſand which is upon the ſea-ſhore ; 
and in thy feed fhall all the families of the 
earth be bleſſed: becauſe thou haſt obeyed my 
voice. There were peculiar reaſons for this 
promiſe to Abraham ; but as we are hereby 
informed that God was highly pleaſed with 
the faith and obedience of his ſervant, ſo we 
may ſafely infer from it, that every propor- 
tionable degree of virtue and piety will be 
proportionably acceptable to God in all ages 
of the world ; and that what he accepts he 
does not want power and bounty to reward 
in ſuch a manner and degree, as his wiſdom, 
always un-erring, judges beſt ; with rempo- 
ral bleſſings, as often as is for his glory and 
the real happineſs of his ſervants; or how- 
ever that be, with the everlaſting reſt and 

pleaſures | 
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pleaſures of the-next life, I preſume you are 
now conyinced that God had 1/e reaſons for 
thus trying the faith of Abraham, I will 
therefore cloſe the ſubject with two in- 
enges | 
1. Hip. we no other anſwer to ove, this 
alone would. clegr the providence of God. 
from the charge of partiality in the choice he 
was pleaſed to make of the Muelites for his 
peculiar people. God is no reſpecter of perſons : 
this is the language both of reaſon and reve- 
lation ; and yet from this conduct towards 
that people, ſome haye been ready to con- 
clude that the God of T/-ae/ was ſo; while 
others have been contented to reſolve all into 
abſolute ſevereignty. Between theſe two there 
is a middle way, which ſeems the right, and 
which we are pointed to by the preſent. 
ſubject. That God, who is a lover of righte- 
ouſneſs, was willing to give an example of 
his great regard to it for the inſtruction of 
all ages, by rewarding the eminent piety and 
virtue of Abraham, and afterwards of Jaac 
and Jacob in their poſterity. Moſes tells 
them plainly, that it was not for their righte- 
_ ouſneſs that they went to pc Pale the land; but 
for the wickedneſs of the Canaanites did the 
Lord drive Fog out before them, (which ho -w- 
ever ſhews there was ſome reaſon for prefer- 
ring them to the Canaanites) and that be 
might 
Deut ix. 5, 


a ee e Vol. M. 


might u the word which the Lord ſaore 
to hier fathers Abraham, Iſaac, and facob. 
And why did God enter into covenant with 
theſe good men, confirming it with an oath ? 
was it not out of mere arbitrary will and 
pleaſure; or to manifeſt his acceptance of 
their piety and obedience? This latter is 
evidently the truth. As, to confider the in- 
ſtance of Abraham ; the firſt time of God's 
promiſing Abraham * that he wwould mate 
bim a great nation, and bleſs him, and make 
bis name great, and that in him all the fami- 
lies of the earth ſhould be bleſſed, was on con- 
dition of his leaving bis own country, and 
kindred, and father's houſe ; and his faith in 
this promiſe, and ready compliance with this 
command, fuſtiſied the choice which God had 
made of him for the father of a new race, 
and an example of virtue to all poſterity: 
For, being called of God, to go into a place 
which be ſhould afterwards receive for an in- 
heritance, by faith he obeyed, and went out, not 
knowing wohither he went. And in like man- 
ner God renewed the covenant with Mra- 
bam after his intended facrifice of Tac, fay- 
ing, By myſelf have J fworn, ſaith the Lord, 
becauſe thou haſt done this thing, and haſt not 
with. held thy ſon, thine only ſon, that in _ 
fig, I will bleſs thee, &c. So that in the fa- 
vours 9 on the — nation, God 
5 rewarded 


Gen. xii, „ ae 
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rewarded the obedience of their pious ance- 
ſtors; ® they ere beloved for the father's 
fake. In which God acted according, to the 


uůſual laws of friendſhip, e xpreſſing the love 


he had for Abrabam his friend, by the kind- 
| neſs he ſhewed to his remoteſt poſterity. 
L Moſes therefore tells the Muuelites, Becauſe 
he loved thy fathers, - Abraham, Jſauc and 
Jacob, 3 he choſe their ſeed after them 
or, as he elſe-where expreſſes it, becauſe be 
had a delight in thy fathers to love them. And 
was there nothing in the characters of theſe 
holy patriarchs, which might make them 


more proper objects of the loye of God than 


ſome others? was not the character of Jacob 
preferable to that of E/au? the character of 
Taac to that of Jamal? and that of Ara- 
am, as tis probable, to the character of any 
others? and after all, they were only temporal 
bleſſings which the Ifraelites enjoyed as the 
natural deſcendents of Abraham. The eternal 
_ rewards of the next life are diſpenſed accord- 
ing to every man's perſonal character and be- 
haviour : each ſingle perſon will receive 

o according to the things done in 2 bis I, whe- 
ther good or bad. ; 

2. Tufs ſhould incourage us, in imitation | 
of the father of the faithful, to re/ign up 
ourſelves, and ly we: have, into the hands 4 

G 


| NEW xi. 28. os Deut. iv. 37 * 15. 
.. = 


2 m Der vorn 
God, wege Lord and difpoler, with 
2 reſolution to obey the moſt difficult com- 


mands ; and whenever he calls for- them, C : | 


readily to part with the moſt beloved I 

mii We know not how God may ſee 
fit to try us before we go out of the world. 
It can, indeed, be hardly fuppoſed that our 
trials ſhould be equal to thoſe of Abraham ;z 
but whatever they be, God will not be 

wanting to aſſiſt us if we do our beſt, and 
to reward our patience, and zeal, and faith- 
fulneſs, in the moſt glorious manner here- 
after. With regard to our children parti- 

cularly, we ſhould humbly and chearfully 
acquieſce in the determinations of providence 
concerning them, whether as to life or 
death. Parents are uſually not a little fol- 
licitous for the real welfare and happineſs of 
their children in this life: many thoughts 
of heart they have upon this Abbt; what 
relates to their children being much the 

fame to them, as if it immediately concerned 
themſelves : nay, I believe inſtances are to 

be found of thoſe, whom the evils and af- 
flictions of the preſent ſtate would not 
wound ſo deeply in their own perſons, as 
when ſuffered by their children. But can 
they not truſt that God who gave them 
children, with the diſpoſal of them? hath 


he not a "_ to it? 1s not the mercy of 
the 


» Plal, ciii, 17, 18. 
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the Lord from everlaſting to everlaſting upon 
them B Him, fling nba bf 
childrens children ? it is indeed added, to ſuch 
as heep his covenant, and remember his com- 
mandments to do them : which is to be un- 
derſtood not only of the parents but of the 
children, who cannot expect to inherit the 
peculiar favour and bleſſing of God from 
thoſe whoſe piety they do not imitate. But 
if you yourſelves chuſe the way of the Lord, 
and it is no fault of yours that your children 
do not follow you herein, as in this caſe you 
have nothing for which to anſwer, ſo nothing 
about which to diſturb yourſelves : ſince 
God will not deny his grace to any who do 
not put it from them, and will, in a ſpecial 
manner, give his Holy Spirit to the children 
of good men, who have peculiar advantages 
and opportunities for obtaining it: and the 
care, and vigilance, and pains we beſtow in 
the religious education of our children, how 
fruitleſs ſoever it may prove to them, ſhall 
not be without effect to ourſelves, but draw 
_ down the bleſſings of heaven upon our own 


heads. And with the ſame entire reſigna- ] 


tion, when God takes our children from us 


by death, ſhould we ſubmit to the appoint- 
ment of his wiſdom. Had we the proſpect 
of a great deal of comfort in their lives? it 
muſt be owned this increaſes the difficulty 
of parting with them; but it contains at the 
ſame 
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ſame time a | mitigation of our arrow at their 
loſs, when in Proportion to the pleaſure and 
ſatifaftimn we had in their /jves, on account 
of their dutiful behaviour, both to their 
earthly and heavenly parent, is the hope we 
have in their death. God was greatly pleaſed 
with the reſignation of Abraham, and ſo will 
he be with ours. We ſhall hereby make a 
virtue of a neceſſity, and the death of our 
children will be accepted, as if it were a 
voluntary ſacrifice of our own. Whatever 
difference there may be in other reſpects be- 
tween Abraham's caſe and ours, in this we 
agree to manifeſt the ſame prevailing faith, 
and love, and reſignation. Let us therefore, 8 
by the practice of theſe virtues, be prepared | 
for all events. Let the fame faith be in us 
which was in Abraham; the ſame firm per- 
ſuaſion of the wiſdom, power, faithfulneſs 
and goodneſs of God. When our faith is 
weak, our courage and our hopes will be 
weak, and we ſhall be liable to faint in the 
day of adverſity; but on the contrary, when 
our faith is ſtrong, the waves and billows of 
affliction may roll over our heads, but will 
not be able to drown our hopes, or to carry 
us off from the rock of our ſalvation. Let 
us love God as Abraham did, and then we 
ſhall be able to ſacrifice what, beſides him, 
we love moſt, to his pleaſure. My loſſes are 
as nothing, while I can fay that God is mine! 


— 


uy to Hir Ly phe o part with | 
hor things in ſubmiſſion to his will ? Surely 
faith and love, if they poſſeſsd me more en- 
tirely, would render my reſignation to the 
Divine Will more com _ We pray, as 
our Saviour hath taught us, * rb will be dme; 
let our whole behaviour make it evident that 
we are fincere in this petition, and that we 
ſay amen to it with our hearts: for if we 
fay one thing with our lips, and another 
with our hearts, what will it profit us? The 
preſent life is the only ſtate of trial ; here 
alone we are liable to ſuffer in our perſons, 
or in any of our enjoyments: and this ſhould 
teach us not barely to be contented but thank- 
Ful; ſince the viciſſitudes and trials of this 
mortal life, as they will be quickly over, fo 


will be of or uſe to Prepare us for ever- 
mee, reſt. 


4 Marth. vi. 10. 
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And he ſaid, Way, father Abraham, 
but if one went unto them from the 
dead; they will repent. And be 
ſaid unto "him If they hear not 
Moſes and the prophets, neither 


will they be perſuaded zbough one 
roſe from .be dead. : 


N the parable of 1 the ERP now 

read are the concluſion, our bleſſed 
Lord, the more effectually to warn his diſ- 
ciples againſt the vices which too commonly 
attend great abundance ; ſuch as irreligion, 
Jenfualy, and unmerci 25 to the por: 
and 


Fenn 
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and to convince them that there is no judg- | 
ing of the happineſs of mankind from their 
preſent worldly circumſtances; ſets before 
them two very different examples: one of a 
wicked rich man, who was clothed in purple 

and fine linen, and fared ſumptuouſly every day; 
(this was the beſt that could be ſaid of him) 
the other of a pious man, but a beggar, 
named Lazarus, who was laid at his gate full 
of ſores. J. be righteous ſhall be had in ever- 
laſting remembrance, but the name of the wicked 
ſhall rot : this may be one reaſon, that while 
the poor man, whoſe piety made him ho- 
nourable in the ſight of God, is called by 
his name, the name of the rich man is ſunk 
in oblivion ; tho' of the two it is better to 
be quite forgotten, than to be remembred 
with a mark of infamy. Altho' the beggar 
was ſo modeſt as to defire only to be fed 
with the crumbs which fell from the rich man's 
table; yet it is not ſaid that his requeſt was 
granted: the contrary is rather intimated by 
what is immediately added, that the dogs 
came and licked his ets as much as to hy ay, 
theſe brute animals reproved the inhumanity 5 
of their maſter, by ſhewing more kindneſs 
in their way to the wretched object than he 
did. And is it thus that heaven treats its fa- 
vourites? is this the reward of piety? this the 
way in which God ſhews himſelf angry with 
7 a the 
* Plal, cx, & Prov x. 7. : 
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eke! Be not too haſty to judge any 
thing before the time. Only confider the 
different ends of theſe two men. Follow them 
into the other world, and you will fee the 
ſcene is changed. And that you might have 
the better view of that inviſible ſtate, our 
Saviour draws the curtain from before it. It 
came to paſs the beggar died; perhaps of 
want. He died, but of his funeral there is no 
mention ; his body being thrown into the 
earth without any ceremony. But then if 
the poor carcaſs was not borne in pomp to, 
the grave, here was ſomething which more 
than made amends for it: He, i. e. his ſoul, 
eus carried by the angels into Abraham's boſom, 
into a place of great happineſs, where he 
enjoyed the company of the father of the 
faithful, and lay in his 42o/om : he, who but 
a little before had no other lodging than 
the could ground. The rich man alfo died, 
and was buried, he had an expenſive inter- 
ment; fo far his riches accompanied, tho 
they did not really profit him. But, alas! 
the next account we have of him is, that in 
hell, Hades, in the abodes of ſeparate ſouls, 
he lift up his eyes, being in torments, and 
feeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in 
his boſom. And he cried, and ſaid, father 
Abraham, have mercy on me, and ſend Laza- 
rus, that be may dip the tip of bis finger in 
water, and cool my tongue ; for T am tormented. 
$ 55 
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in this fame. Tis now his turn to beg, and 
he is brought in making his addreſs to 
Abraham, and calling him father ; becauſe | 
the Jeus built very much upon the relation 
they had to this their pious anceſtor, ſo as 
to be ready to think that a ſon of Abraham 
could not finally miſcarry. And whereas he 
_ only requeſts, that 9 might dip the tip 
of bis finger in water, wht could how 
availed little to aflwage his torments ; for 


what ſignifies a drop of water in the extre- 


mity of a burning thirſt, or caſt upon raging 
flames ? we are to remember that this is not 
ſo much a hiftory as a parable ; and that the 
thing meant is, Kine he ſhall not have the 
_ leaſt mercy who would ſhow none. Denying 
a crumb of bread, he ſhall not have a drop of 
Water. This is farther i implied in Abraham's 
anſwer : But Abraham ſaid, fon, remember, 
that thou in thy hfe-ttme receivedſt thy good | 
things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things ; but 
now be is comforted, and thou art tormented. 
And beſides all this, between us and you there 
is a great gulph fixed, fo that they who would 
paſs from bence to you cannot, neither can they 
paſs to us who would come from thence. He 
calls him /n; which only aggravates his guilt 
and his miſery, that being of the poſterity 
of this good man, and conſequently, bende 
the benefit of his example, having peculiar 
10 for knowing the will of God, 
„ 1 and 
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and obtaining his favour; he ſhould, not- 
withſtanding, prove degenerate, and thereby 
forfeit all title to the rewards promiſed by 
God to the obedient. He had already re- 
ceived his good things; that is, thoſe things 
in which he placed his happineſs, without 
_ deſerving even theſe, or making a tolerable 
uſe of them ; while his poor neighbour did 
good, and 22 d evil. It was therefore fit 
that there ſhould at length be an-exchange 
of circumſtances, and each be in a condition 
which better ſuited his actions and character. 
And for the favour he requeſted, it could 
not poſſibly be granted him, in regard that 
by an zrrever/ible decree all intercourſe be- 

tween the two worlds of bleſſed and damned 
ſpirits was for ever cut off, and there was no 
paſſing from one to the other; from the man- 
fions of the bleſſed in order to execute ſome 
meſſage of mercy ; or, from the regions 
of woe in order to flee from avenging juſtice. 
This petition of the rich man for himſelf 
not ſucceeding, he turns interceſſor for his 
= thren who ſurvived him. Tpray thee there- 
re, father Abrabam, that thou wouldſ? ſend 
{ra to my father's bouſe + * for I have ſiue bre- 
thren, that he may teſtify unto them, left they 
alſo come into this place of torment, But are 
we to be ſent then to the damned to learn 
charity and compaſſion ? On the contrary, is 
it not natural for thoſe in 1 miſery to envy the 


e pi- 


1 . 
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happineſs -of others, inſtead of deſiring 
it ? What other motive had the devil to 
contrive the ſeduction of our firſt pa- 
rents? or What other principle can he 
act upon in tempting their poſterity, but 
envy of mankind, and hatred and re- 
venge againſt the Creator? The com- 
mon ſolution of this difficulty is, that this 
ſeeming kindneſs of the rich man to his 
brethren was only the effect of Jeu? ; 
being apprehenſive, that their miſery to 
which he had contributed by his example, 
and other ways, would be an increaſe of his 
own. But from the fame reflection, 
ought not the evil angels to let mankind 
alone, fince their own puniſhment will be 
greater in proportion to the numbers whom 
they miſlead and deſtroy ? unleſs you will 
ay, that their hatred of the Deity is ſo deſpe- 
rate as to'over-rule all other conſiderations, 
even that of their own intereſt. There 
ſeems to me-to be no more in it than this, 
that natural affection uſually working this 
way to make men defirous of the happineſs 
of their near relations, and this being only a 
parable, every circu mſtance of which is not 
defigned to repreſent” things exactly as they 
are; our Saviour - deſcribes the tranſaction 
in the other world after the ſame man- 
ner as if it happened in this; that is, he 
ſu ppoſes the man to carry the ſame affec- 
i 4 | tion 
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tion to his kindred into the ſeparate Nate, 
which he had while he was: living. Not 
that there is any neceſſity of believing that 
men really do; but fo it is repreſented, for 
the fake of the inſtruction of an we receive 
from the anſwer to this petition. Abraham 
ſaid to him, they have Moſes oy the prophets, 
let them hear them. The ordinary means 
1 God has appointed, and which they 
for their conviction and amendment, 

are 1 and therefore tis unreaſonable 
for them to expect, or for others to deſire 
in their behalf, ſuch as lie out of the Hated 
courſe of things. Let them make all the 
advantage which they can and ought to 
make of the Ken's God has Els 
them, and they cannot but be wiſe and 
happy. This was enough in reaſon to filence 
the petitioner, but he ſtill urges his fuit. 
Nay, father Abraham, but if one went unto ' 
them from the dead they well repent. Here 
again we are to call to mind, that this is no 
more than a parable ; and that therefore we 
cannot argue from hence, that any who are 
entred into the inviſible world are capable 
of reaſoning after this manner. No, they 
muſt certainly know better, and be CON» 
vinced, that God has actually done all which 
his wiſdom would allow, = preventing the 
| Miſery of his creatures. If they thought 
otherwiſe, the . or the. wicked j in the 
next 
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next life would be leſs, when they believed 
that the ordinary means failing, the good- 
neſs of God ſhould have prompted him to 
make uſe of others, in order to reclaim 
them from their deſtructive courſes. But 
| here is the ſting of their mii 
goodneſs of God was exerciſed towards them 
in the means and opportunities for attaining 
happineſs, as far as was confiſtent with the 
wiſe ends of providence. If therefore the 
rich man is repreſented putting this ſuppoſi- 
tion, it is only to ſignify how very apt man- 
kind are to cenſure the methods of provi- 
| dence in this reſpect, as if they were defi- 
cient in wiſdom or goodneſs: the folly and 
unreaſonableneſs of which kind of thoughts 
our Saviour intimatesin Abraham's reply. Aud 
be ſaid unto him, if * not Moſes and 
the prophets, neither will they be perſuaded, 
the = roſe ' from the dead. In rn on 
theſe words, 1 Mall-: . :...... 


I. ConsipeR more generally this prone 
neſs in mankind to think, 1 God might 
have done ore than he has to prevent the 
ſim and miſery of his creatures, and to promote 
their virtue and happineſs ; with the cauſes of 
it, and the great-unreaſonableneſs of all ſuch 
reflections upon providence. 

II. I 5H ALL conſider more particularly | 
the caſe here ſuppoſed, of a = 

rom 
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1. Ls: T us brenner more generally this 
proneneſs in mankind to think, that God 
might have done more than he has to prevent 
the / and miſery of his creatures, and to 
promote their virtue and happineſs ; with the 
cauſes of it, and the great anreaſonableneſs of 
all ſuch reflections upon providence. =, 
1. *T1s a matter of fact which falls un- 
4 common obſervation, that there is fuch a 
Proneneſs in mankind to think, that God 
might have done more than he has to prevent 
the /n and miſery of his creatures, and to 
promote their virtue and happineſs. And in- 
_ deed ſuppoſing the doctrine of abfolute de- 
crees were true, there would be evidently 
100 much foundation for ſuch a charge as 
this. Since upon this ſuppoſition, inſtead of 
uſing all the means which infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs would have ſuggeſted for 
bringing about the happineſs of thoſe who 
„God does not afford them the means 
| abſolutely necefſary to this end, not ſeriouſly 
defigning their happineſs, or that they 
ſhould be in a capacity for attaining it, but 
determining the contrary. To that queſtion 
of God by the Prophet, what could I have 
done more for my vineyard, that I mee = 
9 


d Iſai. V. 4. 
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ahnt? chis hort anſwver might be returned, 
which would admit of no 2 N he 
| ſhould at leaſt have made it poſſible for them 
to avoid their deſtruction; which he has not 
done in caſe all their aQtiohs,” thoſe 'for 
which they are finally puniſhed; as well as 
others, are the effects 2 mnevitable neceſſity. 
Whoever: therefore would: ſatisfactorily vin 
dicate the dealings of God with the ſons of 
men, muſt abandon this notion of abſolute 
decrees, as utterly irreconcileable wit 4. 
our ideas of right and wrong. Vi 

never be juſtified of ber children upon this 


| ſition ; or rather, there would be no 
ſuch thing as wiſdom or goodneſs in the 


diſpenſations of God to mankind. But 
without taking advantage of this doctrine, 
- which gives a moſt unjuſt repreſentation of 
the divine proceedings, there are other things 
which too often enter into the hearts of men, 
not well affected to God and religion, and 
are by them eſteemed difficulties and objec- 
tions not to be got over. The very freedom of 
man is one of thoſe things from which they 
frame an accuſation againſt his Maker. For 
if the happineſs of all his creatures would 
have been agreeable to him, why would he 
put it into their power to make themſelves. 
miſerable by the abuſe of their liberty? 
' ſhould he not rather have ſo ordered it, that 
* ſhould have been n and uni ver- 


— 
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fl determined, either by the frame of their 
nature, or by the circumſtances in which 
he placed them, to chuſe and act right? 
whereas now tis not only pr//ible for them 
to goaſtray, but a wing noe to be avoided 
Without a great deal of care and vigilance. AT 
. AGAIN, they fancy that to conumce 

mankind of his being and: providence, or to 
put them in mind of theſe, God: ſhould 
frequently znterpo/e to controul and alter the 
courſe of ſecond cauſes. Thoſe miraculous 
events which are reported to have happened 
in ſome ages, ſuch as arreſting the fun in 
ins courſe, and dividing the waters, making 
| them toſtand in heaps on each fide, ſhould 
be repeated in every age ; more eſpecially 
thoſe wonderful works which it is pretended 
were performed to prove the truth, of the 
. and Chriſtian revelations: which is 

far from being done, * that all things con- 

tinue as they were from the beginning of the 
world, The ſun riſes and ſets without any 
variation, the ſeaſons come round in their 
order, and natural cauſes conſtantly produce 
their natural effects. We ſee none of thoſe. 
extraordinary and fupernatural operations 


which would oblige us to cry out, © this is 


the finger of God: After this perverſe manner 
do they reaſon, who ſcoff at religion, and 
walk after their own 122 Again, why does 
* | 

» 2Pet. i "= : © Exod, viii. 19. 5 


ſhould mark out their reſpeQive characters: 


encouraging the practice 


and diſcouraging men from vice by puniſh- 
Ing.overy cone; perſon with the loſs of all 
thoſe which are the great temptations 


to it? Why, finally, as often as vice, and 


error, and Eper, are become 


ing in any age or part of the world, and the 
diſeaſe is run to too great a head for the or- 


dinary method of cure, does not God make 
uſe 'of ſome extraordinary methods for their 
recovery, but ſuffer things to proceed from 


bad to worſe? In ſuch kinds of reaſonings 
as theſe, does this proneneſs of mankind to 
find fault with the ways 1 God, | Donny: It= 


ſelf. 


2. THE cauſes of this come next to be 


enzuzred into, and theſe following are ſome 
of the moſt common: pride of underſtanding, 


Ignorance, rafhneſs and inconfideration, not 
| knowing or not attending to what God has 


actually done for men, and irregular, bor 
ons. 


| r. PRIDE of underſtanding : this is 


one cauſe, and a principal one, of men's 


taking upon themſelves to ar raign the Divine 
proceedings. They imagine themſelves ca- 


2 


tween good nd had e life, diſpa- 5s 


c of - virtue by „ 
making it the ſure way to worldly proſperityz 
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pable judges of the reaſons every part of 
God's providential conduct, and do in effect 
make their apptehenſions of things the ſtand- 
ards of what is fit to be done: afd therefore; 
When things are not done as they fancy 
eught to he, they are offended at it; — in- 
ſtead of aſeribing it to the weakneſs and 
ſhallowneſs of their own underſtandings, are ra- 
ther apt to ſuſpect adeficiency 1 ſome where elſe. 
This is a ſtrange way of arguing; ſuch a me- 
thod ſeems to me beſt to be taken in the go- 
vernment of the world, therefore it is beſt. 
F ſhould take ſuch a method, if things were 
under my direction, therefore God ou gt to do 
it. Theſe are ſuch extravagant thoughts, 
that they would never once. enter into the 
minds of men, if they did not conceit them- 
ſelves much wiſer than really they are; and 
ever-rate the little underſtanding which God 
| has given them : little, J mean, when com- 
pared with the boundleſs extent of truth, and 
with the underſtanding of God, which is in- 
finite; how valuable ſoever in itfelf, and as 
the foundation, if rightly improved, of a 
great deal of happineſs. For the happineſs of 
intelligent beings is founded in their under- 
ſtandings, and far exceeds any happineſs of 
which inferior natures are capable; for 
which reaſon we ought to be thankful for 
our intellectual faculties, and to take all the 
opportunities we have of cultivating | them : 
"0b 
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but then we ſhould not think them fitted for 

more than they are; becauſe hereby, inſtead 
of making Se inſtrumental to our happi- 

neſs, we are led into many dangerous miſ- 

takes, and create ourſelves a PR deal of * 

| Gatixfadtion and uneaſineſs. 

2. IGNORANCE is 3 1 
our aſſuming ſo much to durſelyes. Iam 
not here. ſpeaking « of that ignorance; which 
neceſſarily cleaves to the human faculties, 
eſpecially in this preſent ſtate of doubt and 
obſcurity ; but an ignorance ariſing from a 

Want of care to inſtru& ourſelves in the things 
of God, The moſt ignorant..are always the 
moſt preſuming ; the pride I before men- 

ioned does generally proceed from hence: 
it is the fruit of ignorance, of groſs inex- 
cuſable ignorance. Men are buſied about 
preſent things, and do not trouble themſelves 
to know God, nor regard the operations of bis 
hands. * The works of God are great, fought 
out of all them that have pleaſure therein ; but 
they have no pleaſure in this ſearch, and 
therefore are without underſtanding in Di- 
vine things; they are far above, out of their 

Abt. This ignorance, as it makes them 
fonder of paſſing ſentence upon the ways of 
God towards themſelves or others, ſo more 
ſubject to miſtake when they do it: for want 
98 ſufficient light, things do not appear as 

Fo they 
. Pal. x. 5. 


_ in lent darkneſs, which Saru 


it,” when it makes a poſi tive Tinker gment of ob- 
dar as as dhe h that which is 


faults to which the greater part of mankind 
are very liable. They love to intermeddle in 
things too high for them, thoſe * ecret thing: 
which belmg God, and not to them; of- 
ficious to give their opinions, not only of the 
actions of their fellow creatures, but of the 
conduct of God himfelf in his providence; 
vrhile they have not the patience for that ex- 
amination and enquiry which are neceſſary = 
before they undertake to judge. What 
more common than for men thus rafhly to 
judge one another, and their judgments being 
rafh, it is no wonder they are fo often falſe. 
This precipitancy of judging cannot be ex- 
cuſed, when it regards the conduct of other 
men, and much leſs when it extends to the 
Divine proceedings. At leaſt we ſhould al- 
low ourſelves time for cloſe and ferious con- 
fideration, before we pretend to decide con- 
cerning matters of fo deep a nature, and ſuch 
high importance. As s our heart ſhould not be 
hafty to utter any thing before God, fo neither 
concerning him: for God is in heaven, and we 
mw earth. He is a * infinitely great and 
glorious, 


c Deut. xxix. 290, = Eceleſ. v. 2. 
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glorious, whom it becomes not us to ap- 
ch without the utmoſt reverence, nor 
to follow in his providential diſpenſations 
without the greateſt caution, and the moſt 
attentive regard. He that is haſty in ppi- 
rit, in this ſenſe as well as in that meant 
by "Solomon, exalteth folly. The judgment of 
ſuch men, deſerves only to be deſpiſed and 
_ uſually they puniſh themſelves for it: for 
the Gina temper betrays itſelf in their own rn 
conduct; caufing them, for want of ſuf- 
ficient deliberation, to take many a wrong 
ſtep, and to do thi ngs which = afterwards 
wiſh undone, 
4. Too many are prone to think that 
God might have done more to promote the 
virtue and happineſs of his creatures, becauſe 


they do not know, or don't attend to what be 


has done. Did they refle& on this till their 
hearts were warm'd with that gratitude 
which his innumerable benefits demand from 
them, they would not be ſo forward to cen- 
ſure the methods of his providence ; they 
would break out in a devout rapture, iO 
how great is his goodneſs to the children of ment 
inſtead of audaciouſly aſking, why is it not 
greater? Hath not God form'd us with ex- 
cellent faculties, given us ſufficient directions 
how we ought to employ them, and abim- 


b Prov. xiv, 29. pal. xxxi. 19. 
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dant ee to exerciſe Fahy in doing 
thoſe things which he requires of us? ſince 
if we perform our duty in ſome meaſure, 
as we are capable of doing it, we have the 
proſpect of a happineſs commenſurate to our 
moſt enlarged capacities. Are not God's | 
k fender mercies over all his works ? has ! he 
left any part of mankind without witneſs ? If 
he has given leſs to ſome than to others, does 
he not require leſs? does he not govern them 
at preſent, and will he not hereafter judge 
them, by laws, to the knowledge of which 
they may cafily arrive, and which they may 
obey if they will! And as to ou rſelves, have 
we not means, and helps, and motives, much 
more than are barely ſufficient for the know- 
ledge and practice of our duty? Inſtead of 
thinking of this, and conſidering the good- 
neſs of God, which, great as it is in itſelf, 
is render'd ſtill greater by their unworthy 
abuſe of it; mankind too frequently leſſen 
their own guilt and the mercies of God, and 
value the leaſt ſhadow of good that is in them- 
ſelves at an exceſſive price, ſo as to be ready 
to think God can never Go n for 
them. 

. Taz laſt ws of this ſhall mention, 
and which operates moſt ſtrongly, are vicious 
and irregular paſſions. Men corrupt their 
affections, and Oe corrupt their judg- 

| ments; 
N Pal exlv. g 5 Acts xiv. 17. 
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ments; ſo that at length they are of a re- 
probate or undiſcerning mind; not able to 
diſtinguiſh, as they ſhould; between moral - 
truth and falſhood. ' ® They call good evil, 
and evil good; put darkneſs for hght, and 
light for darkneſs ; bitter for ſweet, and faweet 
* bitter. This is the ordinary effect of 
habitual wickedneſs. Having indulged to 
their de praved inclinations till they have got 
the entire maſtery of them, they not only 
act as they command, tho' never ſo much to 
their own prejudice ; but reaſon juſt as they 
dictate. Their very underſtandings are en- 
ſlaved, as well as their wills; and as much 
as they pretend to free-thinking, they ſeldom 
or never think with true freedom. In prac- 
tical matters, how indeed ſhould they, when 
they are under the perpetual biaſs of criminal 
inclinations, and ſhut their eyes that they 
may not ſee what would oblige them to con- 


demn themſelves ? No wonder ſuch as theſe 


are willing to find fault with the proceedings 
of God towards them; tis becauſe they 
would fain remove the charge of their ruin 
from themſelves, and have a pretence for 
ſtill continuing in a courſe of ſin. They are 
too much parties to be proper judges. Could 
they get free from the influence of vicious 
affections, and diveſt themſelves of that blind 
and fooliſh ſelt-love which makes them _ 
1 K 
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tial and prejudiced in their own cauſe; tt 
would ſoon be ſenſible, that if they miſs of 
happineſs, the blame muſt all lie at their 
own door - - Thus I have conſidered ſome 
of the moſt uſual cauſes of that pronene 
there is in mankind, to think that God could 
have dine more than he has to prevent the 
fin and miſery of his creatures, and to pro- 
mote their virtue and happineſs. 5 
3. I proceed next to ſhew the great un- 
ene s of all ſuch reflections upon pro- 
vidence. There is no real ground for them 
and they are as contrary to reaſon and truth, 
as darkneſs is to light. Of this we ſhall be 
fenfible if we only conſider the following 
things: 
1. Go being infinitely wiſe, it muſt 
needs follow, that he has diſpeſed and ordered 
all things in the beſt and wiſeſt manner. The 
cauſe is known by the gfects, and the wif- 
dom of God by the marks and fignatures of 
wiſdom which are upon his works. That 
Being cannot want wiſdom who contrived 
this wonderful frame of things, in which 
there is ſuch an mfinite variety of parts, (in- 
finite, I mean, with reſpe& to us) all of 
them fo plac'd and mov'd, as to conſpire 
to the beauty and uſefulneſs of the whole. 
And when, beſides theſe admirable diſco- 
veries of the Divine wiſdom, we farther con- 
ider, that whatever 8 of knowledge and 
2 . — 
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* n &c. 461 5 
wiſdom. are found i in other beings , they are 
all derived from the ſame 3 of light; 

we cannot but conclude, this wiſdom, as 
itt exiſts in its uncreated ſource, is without 
all bounds. And what is the conſequence of 
God's being infinitely wiſe, but that he aluays 
acts wiſely ; for thus he muſt act, unleſs he 
be under * influence of ſome wrong biaſs, 
which the perfect rectitude of his ; nature 
will not allow us to ſuppoſe. The light of 
the divine underſtanding ſhines always clear 
and unclouded; he clearly diſcerns, without 
| the leaſt hazard of — ever miſtake "0 
what is beſt and fitteſt to be done ; and, as _ 
there is nothing in himſelf, and nothing can 7 
occur from without, to make him do — ; 
he does not approve, ® all bis works muſt be. 
done in truth : and therefore, if there be any 
thing which at firſt ſight does not appear to 
us worthy of infinite wiſdom, all that we 
are allowed is, to examine whether 1t be 
ſomething which God has really done, or is 
only fal th ſuppoſed to have done. If it be 
truly aſcribed to God, we may be confident 
vgs it is exactly as it ſhould be; and that no- 
thing is to be added to it, or taken from * 
Indeed we may not ſee the reaſons of the Di- 
vine conduct, it cannot be expected we 
ſhould in many caſes; but it is certain there 
muſt be the ben reaſon for every part of it, 
= 83 85 whether | 
Pal. xxxiii. 4. + Ecclef, ili, 14. 
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262 We Sufetbne ofa" w, -Þ 
tur we ſee it or no: and' rp reaſon, T 
do not mean what is drawn from abſolute 
ſovereignty, but from the nature of things, 
the relations in which God ſtands to other 
intelligent beings as their Creator and Gover- 
nour, and the w/e and good defigns to which 
every thing that God does in the government 
of the world, has ſome ſubſerviency. ? 
2. Ws are to conſider that the quodneſs 
of God is in its exerciſe directed by his w1/ 
dom. It is certain they do not conſider this, 
who are apt to reflect on his goodneſs as not 
exerciſed towards his creatures in the degree 
it might be. For if they conſidered this, 
they would forbear all ſuch reflections, as 
utterly unjuſt, or without foundation. T he 
goodneſs of God is a wiſe goodneſs; and it 
would not be worthy the moſt excellent 
of all beings if it were not. There is no 
doubt that the power of God, and his do- 
minion over all things is ſach, that he 
could do a great many things which he does 
not ; the reaſon is, that he does not judge 
it fit to do them. He could immediately 
place his creatures in a ſtate of unchange- 
able happineſs; and were his goodneſs a 
mere natural inclination, unguided by o1ſ- 
dom, it would certainly lead him to do 
this. But we wrong the goodneſs of God if 
we think of it after this manner. In the 
order of our conceptions, wiſdom is before 
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all the moral” attributes, being the ſpring 
and foundation of them u. He is ſuſt and 
true, becauſe to his infinite underſtanding R 
appears beſt that he ſhould be ſo: and be- 

cauſe he cannot but ſee this, nor act other- 
wiſe than wwi/dom directs, he is therefore in 
this ſenſe neceſſarily and unchangeably juſt 
and true. And the ſame may be ſaid of his 
| ——.— He is good, becauſe it is a per- 
ection to be ſo; and he does good, becauſe 
in doing it he follows the dictates of his 
eternal 4wi/dom. And for the fame reaſon 
that this holds as to doing good in general, 


it muſt hold likewiſe as to the manner and 
and the degree of doing it. In both theſe 


wiſdom is the ſupreme. director: : Unleſs 


therefore we can prove, that wiſdom would 
have allowed his going fartber in the diſ- 
plays of his goodneſs towards the children of 
men than he has done, and that in this caſe 
his goodneſs would "WE been more extenſive 
and divine; all objections of this kind muſt 
fall to the ground. And inſtead of being 
able to prove this, we might eaſily ſatisfy 
- ourſelves of the contrary from the perfection 
of the Divine nature ; and ſhall be ſatisfied 
of it at laſt, when we are admitted to take 
a view of the ſcheme of rovidence, in the 
diſpoſition and order of all its parts, at the- 
fimfhing of the whole deſign. It will then 
be ſeen that there was a W harmony 
8 * of 
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of he. Divine — — and of goodneſs 
among the reſt, in the conduct of provi- 
dence from the beginning to the end of i its 
dealings with the race of mankind. 

3. Gop having eftabliſhed a courſe and or- 
der of things in the world, it is not be- 
coming his ngjeliy and greatneſs, or which 
is the fame here, his 0:/Jom, to break in 
upon it without evident neceſſity. And will 
we ſay, that there is any ſuch neceſlity. of 
God's interpoſing in a miraculous and extra- 
ordinary manner, as often as men make an 
ill uſe, or. none at all, of the means and 
aſſiſtances which he ſu pplies them with by 
their natural powers, by a anding revelation, 
and in his common providence? | muſt God go 
out of bis way to put them in theirs, when. 
ever they wilfully leave it? becauſe they act 
irregularly in the moral world, muſt God 
depart from the rules which he has ſettled 
in the natural? what would be the conſe- 
quence of this, but the greateſt confuſion and 
unſteadineſs, inſtead of that order which now 
reigns every where? No: if men tranſgreſs 
the laws which God has preſcribed them, 
he will not therefore lightly contradict or 
diſpenſe with thoſe by which he governs the 
motions of natural cauſes. ? The rock ſhall 
not be removed out of its place, only to indulge 
them in an unreaſonable humour, God go- 

| + Verns 


y Job xyiii, 4. 
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verns the world by feadier meas thts | 
theſe... — of his works is the 


The c 
beauty of them: and tho he will not forthe 
fake of this conſtancy. and regularity, be 
wanting in any thing |7eally neceſſary and 
convenient for the happineſs of his * | 
creatures z yet there is no, reaſon why he 
ſhould change his method of proceeding 
every time 9 — by their inexcuſeable per 
verſeneſs, and choſen folly, put from yy 
that happineſs which he originally deſigned 
them, and has actually — within their 
reach, This would be making mzracles too 
cheap of all reaſon, *'Tis enough that out of 
great compaſſion to ſinful mankind, God 
has ee ſo far as to reveal himſelf 
to them by his own Son, and to confirm this 
revelation by a variety of miraculous gifts; 


not to mention the marks of its divine ori- 


ginal ſtamp' d upon the revelation itſelf. 
This revelation cannot be accuſed of imper- 
fection, nor have we at this diſtance of time 
any good reaſon to doubt of the truth of the 
miracles by which it was eſtabliſhed, or of 
its being conveyed down to us without any 
material corruption or alteration. And what 
need then that miracles ſhould be repeated 
from time to time, only to gratify a vain 
curioſity, or an obftinate incredulity? Tho 
God be always ready to condeſcend where X 
is proper, yet we mult not im he wi 
ever act 0 himſelf. _ 
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on our trial for a future ſtate, he adapts the 
methods of his dealings with us to our preſent. 
condition and circumſtances.” This life is 
the time of our trial, the next of recom- 
ces: and are we able to fay that any 
thing is denied us, which a ſtate of trial 
makes expedient ? have we any duties in- 
cumbent upon us, which we either want 
opportunities to know, or power to per- 
form ? If we are ignorant, muſt not our ig- 
norance be without excuſe ? if we continue 
under the dominion of ſinful inclinations, is 
not this the true reaſon of it, that we will 
not be made free? we muſt not complain 
that God does not more for us than is 
Proper to a ſtate of trial ; much leſs that he 
does not what is inconſiſtent with ſuch a 
ftate. A ſtate of trial, in the- very notion 
of it, implies a poſſibility of going aſtray,” 
both in thinking and acting, in judgment 
and practice. Two things particularly are to 
be tried, viz. our faith and our fedfaſineſs 
in the cauſe of virtue and religion. As for 
our faith, where would be the commenda- 
bleneſs of that, if there was no temptation 
at all to unbelief; if our minds were over- 
ruled, and conviction forced upon us, either 
by the nature of the evidence, or the ſtrength 
of the inward impreſſion? In this caſe be- 
lieving would not be properly an act of ours, 


ſince we ſhould be wholly paſſive in it. And 


ſo 


ſo n hots: bid our ragen, in — * 2 


of virtue and religion; how could there be 


any virtue where there was no choice? if 
God determined us in an irreſiſtible manner, 
as without diſpute he is able to do, though 
being ſo determined we ſhould certainly act 
right, if it could be called action; yet there 
would be no praiſe or moral worth in ſuch 
actions: nor ſhould we be entitled to any 
reward for ſtanding firm in the profeſſion 
and practice of religon, when we could not 
fall. And the argument holds in proportion, 
where the temptations to deviate from our 
duty are very few and inconſideruble. The 
leſs the oppoſition, the leſs honour muſt at- 
tend the victory. I might add, "Ae 
'5. THAT were ſome of thoſe things 
done which are not, but we fancy ought to 
be, they would perhaps have no more effect, 
than thoſe methods which God has aftually 
employed. We ſhould find out ſome way 
to evade the force of theſe, as we have done 
of others ; and rather than give up our dar- 
ling luſts, ſhould never want ſomething to 
plead in juſtification of ourſelves for in- 
dulging them. And what ſhould we get by 
this, when by not improving greater ad van- 
tages, we ſhould only render our guilt the 
greater? But the conſideration of this will 
fall in better under e you of my 
| ſu 5 ect. 
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Aa 8 . evi fai teach us te 
n of God, and of tho 
methods he — to conduct men to 
, than too many are apt to think. 
Let us bold faſt to this that God is good, 
and that he does and will dr us all the good 
we can reaſonably expect from him. Let us 
do our part, and not doubt but God will do 
his. All the danger is on our fide: and 
tet us remember the danger is all — 
making. Let the circumſtances in which 
God places us, be what they will, this is 
ſtill certain, that our obligations are always 
in proportion to our aduantages, and that 
we are obliged to do no more than we 
can, and than we have ſufficient encourage- 
ment to do. And if we will not be pre- 
vailed on fincerely to endeavour the ſecuring | 
our own happineſs, the fault muſt be en- 
tirely in ourſelves, and not chargeable on a 
deficiency in the Divine goodneſs. Think 
well of God, and it will go a great way to 
conquer all your prejudices againſt his laws, 
If we believe God to be infinitely good, we 
muſt eſteem his /aws to flow from his re 


neſs, as well as his promiſes; and if 


this be our notion of the Divine precepts, 

that they are not ſo much the effects of autho- 

rity as of goodneſs, we ſhall not be eaſy in 

ourſelves without obeying them. Our own - 

minds, if not loſt to all ſenſe of i * 
| Wi 


* 


. Janling Blue, c. 40 
a no allow ny quiet in a courſe of diſ- 


7 obedience. _ To offend againſt the pe ng . 


"of God is bad, but to abuſe his goodneſ 
Will appear ftill more odious; one is daring, 
the other is baſe and ungrateful. 


T have done with the firſt obſeryation on 


the unreaſonable proneneſs there is in mankind 


to think, that God might have done more 
than he has to prevent the fin and miſery 


of his creatures, and to promote their virtue 
and happineſs. I am, 


. To conſider more — ho 
caſe here ſuppoſed, of a'm ent from the 
Mt in 29 bring 0 1 mind; 
and this I ſhall do in another diſcourſe, com- 
mending what has been now offered, to your 
ſerious and impartial confideration, and to 
rs Divine Rs. 
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T he Sufficiency of a aiding Re- 
_ velation to bring Men to Re- 
pentance. ee orig: ad Ben 


— * 0 __ 


Luxe xvi. 30, 31. wes 


And þe ſaid, May, father d 

but if one went unto them from the 

dead; they will repent. And he 

| aid unto ee If they hear not 

Moſes and the ue, neither 

will they be perſuaded 8 one 
roſe from the dead. 


N a preceding About on theſe words, 
I propoſed two things: 


7 

I. To conſider the general proneneſi in 
mankind to think, that God might have 
done more than he has to Prevent the ſin and 
_— 


I 


. : 81 R. X. 1 Revulation, &cc. 293. - 


miſery of his creatures, and to promote their 
virtue and happineſs; with the cauſes of it; 
and the great unreaſonableneſs of all ſuch re- 
flections upon Providence. his I es * 
e and now advance, 


| 1k To confider more e the 09 
lere fuppoſed, of a meſſenger ſent from the dead, 
in order to bring men to a better mind, Nay, 
father Abraham, but if one went unto them 
from the dead; they will repent. By this ex- 
preſſion, by one coming from the « 2 may 
be meant, either an apparition or a reſurrec- 
tion, It is ſomewhat uncertain, which of 
theſe is intended; for tho what is called 
coming from the dead, in the 3oth verſe, is 
in the next verſe expreſſed by r:fing from the 
| dead, (which may ſeem to determine it for 
a proper reſurrection of the body,) yet as 
riſing from the dead, in this place, may ſig- 
nify no more than appearing as one really 
riſen, and the thing which mankind are apt 
to fancy ſhould be granted them, is not the 
raiſing of the dead body, that the departed 
ſoul, being re- united to it, may be capable 
of delivering its meſſage from the other 
world; but only the ſoul's putting on a vi- 
Able appearance for this purpoſe, as a body of 
air or the like, which they conceive may be 
eaſily done if God pleaſe : for this reaſon I 
ſhould incline to think, that no more 1s here 
meant, than an apparition of a perſon de- 
parted 
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es ea he life, or at t leaſt 4 ether 
3 no neceſſity of underſtanding the other. 
Tux great queſtion here is, whether 4 
hdd! ge d by the rich man, was in 
order to recover his brethren from infidelity, 
or from impenitency. That what is here ſaid 
does not relate to the cure of infidelity, ſeems 
to me moſt. probable. Among the Fes, 
the Sadducees were the only — 3 who diſ- 
believed the ſeparate exiſtence of the ſoul, 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- ; 
ments. The Phariſees, who were the moſt 
prevailing ſect, and followed by the main 
body of the nation, were in different ſenti- 


ments. The evangeliſts ® Matthew-and Luke 
fay expreſly, that the Sadducees deny any re- 


ſurreion and the queſtion they ask our 
Saviour concerning a woman who had ſuc- 
ceſſively married ſeven brethren, ivbeſe wife 
of them ſhe would be in the reſurreftion ? was 
by them intended as an objection againſt it. 
And in the Acts there is a paſſage which ful- 
ly expreſſes the ſentiments of both theſe 
ſects: When Paul perceived that one part 


were Phariſees, and the other Sadducees, he 


cried out in the council, men and brethren, T 


am a Phariſee, and the 2 of a Phariſee: of 


the hope and reſurrettion of the dead Jam called 
in * when he had ſo ſaid, there. 


aroſe 


e Matth, Xxil. 23, &c. Luke 1 27. „Acts 
XXlil, 6„— 9. „„ 


Pr andes ay, 2 there's 16 10 refur= 
ton e gel nor ſpirits but” the Pla- 
nee the [the Sree wor were of t the Phariſees. | 
5 Obie . an an 
ſpoken to him, let us 178 bt a, inſt 
the account . 
— l bg 
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rin ſouls, Ah — ther re 140 
puni niſhments for 
« in dis life have practiſed, 
* that to the latter there is ap 
* eternal prifon, but that the — 
power of reviving. On the contrary, t 
e Saddurers are of opinion, that ſouls'periſh 
e with: their bodies; denyi ying the continuance 
c of ſouls, and the puniſhments and rewards 
f Hades; the very word which we 
tranſlate d in "this parable. There bein 
this difference between the Sadaucees and the 
Phariſees, that the, latter believed a ſtate 
after death, the other did not; if there be 
any reaſon to think, that our Saviour 65 
ſigned this parable more eſpecially _ 
the) \ Phariſees, "who allowed a future Aae 


* 1 Antiquities, J. 18. c. 1. ſect. 34 
> Yo, H. 3 and 


274% The hui * You'll 
and. chat, conſequently, the ech man and 
his five brethren are to bn regarded as Pha- 
riſees, or friends and patrons- wy 75 that ſet; it 
Will follow, that the. Wy es of a life to 
come, is. not the thing here ſtruck at. Now 
the only perſons. of whom. we have mention 
made in the preceding part of the chapter, 
are the Pharifees; who being covetous, did 
not like our Saviour's diſcourſe againſt. the 
love of riches, but derided bim; as if he did 
not underſtand the lau which promiſed 
worldly proſperity, nor the rrue happineſs 5 of 
Life, which they fancy to * — in theſe 
things, ver. 14. The ae between 
this and the 19th verſe, 7 > parable 
begins, are very 9 to the ſame men. 
And in the MA ourLord plainly reſumes 
the former ſubject of the inordinate love of 
riches, and unfaithfulneſs in the uſe of them; 

illuſtrating it by the example of the rich man, 
who was ſo far from making a pious im- 
provement of his riches, in doing good, and 
communicating to the indigent, that he ſpent 
them all upon his tuſts, It is therefore moſt 

probable, that the Phariſees, and not the 
Sadaucees, were glanced at here. And what 
farther confirms this notion is, that Abraham 
appeals to the prophets, as well as the wri-⸗ 
tings of Moſes, as ſufficient to fatisfy the ſur: 

viving brethren of this rich man. They have 
Moſes and the r wt Hem Rar them. 
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I they hear not Moles nds prophets, neither 


be perſuaded, though one roſe from 
tbe 1297 Now this appeal to 1 


would- hardly have been made, if our Sa. 


viour had the unbelieving Sadducees in his 
eye, becauſe they admitted only of the 
froe books of Moſes, as of Divine authority: 
and therefore, when our Saviour would 
— theſe men of a future reſurrection, 
a te of happineſs for the righteous, he 
does not draw his argument — the pro- 
hers, but from theſe words of God to Moſes, 
when he appeared to him in che burning 
buſh : * T am the God of Abraham, the God of 
Iſaac, and the God of Jacob. Cad is not 
the God of the dead, but of the living. Now, 
tho' this was certainly a very good argument, 
yet lying a little out of the way, it may be 
_ queſtioned, whether our Land would not 
have rather preſſed them with more direct 
paſſages out of ſome of the prophets, as Da- 
niel for inſtance, if the Sadducees had owned 
their authority. Theſe things afford a prob- 
able argument, that the parable was not le- 
velled againſt the Sadducees; and if not, for- 
aſmuch as they were the only perſons _—_ 
the Fews who denied a future ſtate, it 
could not be our Saviour's defign in this 
Place, to aſſert the inefficacy of extraordinary 
e even of a 2 5 from the other 
* i 


Matth. xxii, 31, 32. 


world, to bring men to believe where the 
ordinary means failed, but to reclaim them 
from a courſe of habitual wickedneſs... And 
a farther proof that infidelity, or the diſbelief | 
of a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments 
is not here meant, may be taken from the 
words of the rich man: nay, father Abra 
ham, but if one went unto them from the dead, 
they will RENT. Obſerve, he faith not, 
they will believe, but they will repent. They 
will be ſenfible of the folly and madneſs of 
their vicious courſe of life, and immediately 
forſake it. And though in Abraham's anſwer 
a different word is uſed, neither will they be 
PERSUADED,. tho one roſe, from the dead, 
yet the ſenſe is the ſame ; and being prrfaded 
here, muſt ſignify the fame as repenting in 
the former verſe, i. e. being perſuaded to 
leave that wicked way of life in which they 
were engaged. However, though from 
What has been now ſaid, I take leave to con- 
clude, that the caſe here ſuppoſed does not 
direfth concern fidelity, I ſhall notwith- 
ſanding conſider it a little in this view; and 
the rather, becauſe ſome perſons ſeem to 
have a high notion of this method of curing 
men of their infidelity, and to make it an ar- 
gument againſt a future ſtate, that it is not 
uſed. The unreaſonableneſs of this way of 
thinking, that , one came from the dead, 


men would believe; and that therefore, if 
iT there 
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there be another world beſides this, this me- 
thod ought to be taken; I ay, the unreaſon- 


ableneſs of this way of thinking may be eaſilß 


ſhewn: I ſhall for this purpoſe mention two 
or three obſervations. 5 
1. r Bi altogether unneceſſary, chat a 
meſſenger ſhould be- ſent expreſs from the 
dead, to give men notice of another life, and 

| therefore unreaſonable in any to reſolve they y 

will not believe without it. There are ok 
enough of a future ſtate beſides this, drawn 
from reaſon and ſcripture : and if it be ſaid 
that theſe do not fatisfy, the anſwer is plain, 
that the fault does not lie in the arguments, 
but in the temper of their minds. For theſe 
arguments have convinced others, and why 
then ſhould they not prevail upon them? Is 
it that they are perſons of greater penetra- 
tion than the reſt of mankind, and have 
ſougnht after the truth with more application 
and impartiality ? or does their moral charac- 
ter as men of ſobriety and integrity, exceed 
that of the believers of afuture ſtate ? quite 

the reverſe of all this is true. To one unbe- 
liever of any eminence for learning and ſolid 

ſenſe, and of a tolerablelife and converſation, 
hundred; may be produced. from among the 
believers of a future ſtate, of much ſuperior 
talents, and whoſe lives have done honour to 
their profeſſion. And where is the reaſon, 

that men, who are neither lovers of trutb, 

* nor 
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loversof, * muſt have ajearererkduns indul-' 
ged them, than that with which men, much 
better than they, are contented, and reckom 
abundantly ſufficient ? what have they done 
to deſerve ſuch a privilege ? let them firſt 
make a right uſe of their natu ral faculties, 
fairly examine the proofs of a future f ſtate 
from reaſon; and the arguments for the truth 
of chriſtianity, of which this doctrine makes 
an eſſential article; and while they are doing 
this, let them frequently and fervently im- 
plore the aſſiſtance and direction of the Fu- 
ther of ligbts, and live up to the light and 
conviction they have, chanſing themſelves 
from all Altbineſt of fleſh and fpirit ; let them 
take this courſe, and then complain, if after 
all they do not fee ſufficient reaſons for be- 
living. And certainly, till they make a 
berter uſe of the . means of 'convic- 

tion, they have no right to inſiſt upon their 
being — with thoſe which are extraor- 
 dinary. Biſhop Burn#f, in his memoirs of 
the imous Earl of Rocbefter, gives us an ac- 
count of that noble Lord's entering into a for- 
mal engagement with another gentleman of 
guality, that if either of them died in the 
ſea-fight which was then expected, heſhould 
appear, and give the other notice of the fu- 
ture ſtate, if there was any. That gentleman 
was killed by a cannon ball, but not appear- 
ing t to the Earl after 11 death, according to 


the 


= orion etween them, ; 
great Tnare to him "dung the reſt of his ] 
life. But afterwards, in his fiekneſs, he ac- 
knowledged to the Biſh „ that it was ati 
unreaſonable thing for um to think that 
beings in another ſtate were not under ſuch 
laws and limits, that they could not com- 
mand their own motions, but as the ſuperior 
power ſhould order them: : and 2 one 
who had ſo corrupted the natural principles 
of truth as he had done, had no reaſon to 
expect ſuch an extraordinary thing ſhould 
be done for his conviction. ---Every one 


muſt needs think, that 20:thout' Teave there 


can be no correſpondence between the inha- 
bitants of the other world and this ; 'and 
why this leave ſhould be granted 
when it is no way neceſſary, and to — 
the greateſt enemies to God and goodneſs, 
who of all men have the leaſt pretenſions to 
it, no good reaſon can be given: 3 
there may be, and probabl * hrs, 
reaſons lying againſt it. That Wen — 
the nature of the preſent ſtate, in Which de 
are to walk by faith, not by fight, and to ap- 
wy the ſincerity of our virtue, and of our 
— of the truth, by acting u evidence 
ſufficient to convince derdoheble creatures 
who give due attention to it, that ſo our 
conduct may be the more rewardable; J 
fig, t the reaſon drawn from hence, for fing 
3 4: - fuch 


51 
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ſuch n between this Ihe and the 
world of ſpirits as they are not allowed to 
pals, is ſo fatisfactory, as to make the men- 
tion of any others needleſs. Muſt theſe 
viſits from the other world be frequent and 
common, or only vouchſafed now and then, 
and to ſome particular perſons? if only to 
ſome particular perſons, what would others 
ſay who were denied this way of conviction? 
if they were uſual things, how would this 
ſo well conſiſt with the nature of the preſent 
 _ Tee 
2. IT is very da, . they 
who believe not a life after this, upon the 
teſtimony of reaſon and revelation, would 
be perſuaded of the truth of it, tho one came 
to them from the dead. That this would not 
always be the effect is very probable; be- 
cauſe the ſame corrupt paſſions which blind 
their minds againſt the evidences of revela- 
tion, and the proofs which natural reaſon 
affords of a future ſtate, would excite them to 
try all the ways they could think of, to elude 
and baffle any diſcovery made them by a 
meſſenger from the dead. Were the meſſage 
to be ſent to ſome other perſon, and not im- 
mediately to them; to be ſure they would 
reject it, and treat any relation of this kind 
with ſeorn and ridicule : ſo that in order to 
convert this tribe of men, every one of them 
muſt have a vifion of his own. And ſup- 
| poſing 


— * 8 N they 
turn believers, and 5 uch? 


nary viſit would ut chem into, would not 
be ſmall; and when the fright, was pretty. 
well worn off, they would be ready to con- 
clude, finding. themſelves in ſo different a 
condition, that they had been in a ſort of 
delirium ; and that Ml which had. paſſed was. 
only a deluſive ſcene of the imagination, not 
a reality, We find. the apaſtles were: ſo 
aſtoniſhed when their Maſter was transfigured. 
before them, and Moſes and Elias appeared 
talking with them, that Peter hardly knew. 
what he ſaid; and as ſomething like this 
would happen to an infidel from the ſudden 
appearance of a deceaſed: friend, and as the 
diſorder and amazement he. would be in, 
would furniſh him afterwards with a handle 
for diſputing the truth of the viſion, he 
would not fail to take hold of it. Among, x 
the heathen philoſophers there was a whole ſect. 
who believed the ſoul toperiſh with the body; 
and yet theſe fame men did not deny, that 
there were ſuch things as apparitions f 
men deceaſed, becauſe they thought they 
could account for them in a natural way, 
without granting that the ſoul had an ex- 
iſtence in a ſtate of ſeparation from the 
body. So that theſe fathers in infidelity 
would not have been convinced, tho' a Pad 
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had actually appeared to them. And if me 
gether with the vifion there had been a voice, 
they would have ſaid, that the voice was 
only the effect of the ' Prong impreſſion n which 
ſoch'a ſurprizing gbr e upon them: 
and what ſhould. hinder ot modern 
unbelievers from arguing after ſome ſuch 
manner? At beſt might they not ſay, that 
if ſuch apparitions were Teal, and were 
allowed to prove the exiſtence of \pirits 1 - 
their nature inviſible! to eyes of fleſh,” 
this would be no argument that Es 
ſpebtres x were the ſouls of men departed ; for 
may not other ſpirits repreſent ſuch 
ſeenes before men, only to impoſe upon 
them? the thing is not 225 and Whey 
would believe it to be real fact, rather than 
admit of a future ftate, in which they muſt 
give an account of their actions in this. And 
farther, if their infidelity was ſhaken at firſt, 
yet in a little time it would gradually recover 
the ground it had loſt, and they would again 
return to their former unbelief or Seepriciſm. 
The purſuits of pleaſure or ambition, the 
ſophiſtry of their paſſions, and the noiſe, 
and mirth, and ridicule, they would meet 
with in the converſation of their old com- 
panions, would put all ſuch thoughts to 
flight, as idle tales and fancies. 
3. To how little purpoſe would it be for | 
men to be made proſehtes to the belief * 1 
2 


life v to come, A All nr en. 
if there was rio fuch life ? what good! would 
the truth do them without the praffice ob 
righteouſneſs ? is there nothing; more than 
mere believing neceſſary? douhtleſs there is: 
nor is faith of any a6” iy farther than it is 
joined ith a) bier: ate} e Sup 
poſe therefore, after having received ſuch a 
meſſage from the other world, a man ſhould 
not he able to help believing the real ex- 
iſtence of inviſible beings, he would be in 
much the ſame condition he was before, for 
any benefit he would receive from this be⸗ 
lief, unleſs he altered his courſe of 2 I 
and of this there would be little hope, as 
will be ſhown - afterwards. Indeed were 


men's leading an ungodly life aui the effe& 


of their not believing a future ſtate: of recom- 
pences ; then, by the ſame method; 'as they 
were brought to believe, they would be 
brought from their diſobedience too: the 
cauſe being removed, the ect would ceaſe 
of courſe : but this is ſeldom, if ever the 
caſe. Men do not begin with infidelity, but 
their -orals are firſt depraved ; and this de- 
pravity in their morals prevailing more and 
more, leads them by degrees firſt to diſpute, 
and then to deny, the received doctrine of a 
future ſtate ; which, after the rate they live, 
it is not their intereſt ſhould be true, Their 

: unbelief therefore _— the effec, and that 

may 


fx 


8 be n away, . the cauſe Ci it, | 
which is to be ſonght' for in the co | 
of the heart, ſtill remain; and fo their con- 
dition, inſtead of being mended by this means, 
will in reſpect of the guilt of their fins be 
made rather worſe than it was before. I 
would make a reflection or two on what 
has been offered on this view of the caſe. 
I. LET: us learn to prize the means 
which God bath given us, for the begetting 
and confirming 1 * us the belief of inviſible - 
things; and let us make theſe means as 
uſeful to ourſelves as we can, by a diligent 
improvement.. If we find in ourſelves any in- 
clination to queſtion a future ſtate, let us 
conſider how little reaſon we have to do this; 
the chief prejudices againſt the belief ariſing 
either from ſenſe, which converſing only 
with corporeal objects, tempts men to que- 
ſtion whether there are any other: or from 
ſinful liſts and paſſiun, which can be no 
friends to any truth, which would check 
and forbid the free gratifica tion of them ; 
as the belief of a life to come would do. 
Now ſenſe being of a lower order than reaſon, 
can be no rule by which reaſonable creatures 
ſhould judge and govern themſelves. And 
as for the irregular paſſions of the heart, the 
oppoſition they raiſe againſt reaſon is even 
greater than that of ſenſe. Reaſon is the 
only faculty whoſe dictates we are to follow : | 
an 
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and, provided 'we take all the care we can to 
reſtore our reaſon to its freedom and purity, 
and then conſult it upon the queſtion con- 
cerning the reality of a future ſtate, and the 
proofs of the chriſtian religion, witha ſincere 
deſire of coming to the knowlec e of the 
truth, and a reſolution to adhere to it; we 
hall render that juſtice to the Governour of 
the world as to acknowledge, that he does 
not require us to believe without Sun 
Bleſſed be God for the goſpel revelation ! ? 

on every account worthy of all ates, 
having had the moſt glorious atteſtations, and 
5 oontajoing the moſt important doctrines ; 
among others, this of a ſtate of recompences 


after death, in which * all men ſhall be. judged ” 


according to what they have done in the body, 
whether it be good or evil ; and after ſentence 

is paſt upon hos ſhall go away, the wicked 
9p everlaſting puniſhment, and the righteous 
into life eternal. Being in poſſeſſion of ſuch 
| facred and important truths, let us ſeriouſly 
meditate upon them; and reſolve. that no 
temptations whatſoever. ſhall draw us aſide. 
from the path of life and immortality.  __ 
2. LET us not lay ſuch a fires as too 
many do, upon the common fories of appa- 
ritions, as if the certainty of another world 
depended ppon them, and "OY: one was 17 


fr * 2 Cor. 1. 10. Dann ii. 6. i xxv. 
4. | | 
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be fuſpected of leaning” to"infidelity, who 
preſumed"*t5"difpate their truth. If we 
think fich felations are well atteſted, and 
that the circumſtances render them credible; 
tet us believe them; but withal remember, 
chat true or falſe, theſe ſtories: do not e 
the belief of à future ſtate, Which without 
theſe ſtands firm upon the joint teſtimony of 
reafon and feripture ; and that neither reaſon : 
nor ſcripture give us any warrant to exp 
ſuch an ee with the inviſible world. 
It can be of little ſervice to the truth, to 
combat infidelity with ſuch weapons as theſe; E 
becauſe the trath does not need them, and 
it may do a great deal of hurt. For when 
fo great a fondneſs is expreſſed for ſtories of 
this nature, and they are received without 
any, or upon very little examination; the 
enemies to religion will be apt to impute . 
to a ginge, of the ſu Neiency of the 
rational and ſcripture arguments: for if 
theſe are thought abundantly ſufficient, why 
do they manifeſt ſuch a folicituds about the 
ſtories of ſpetfres and apparitions? and then 
when any of theſe ſtories appear to be falſe, 
the concluſion is, that they are all fo, and 
the notion of a fature ſtate no better, which - 
is made to reſt upon them. Whether there- 
fore we ſee reafon to receive or reject theſe 
ſtories, our belief of the ſoul's immortality 
ſhould ſtand upon another foundation, which 
we 
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are ſure cannot deceive us; and we 
Huld be contentet to leave men at their 
| liberty. to believe one way e the other in re- 

ſpect 5 theſe relations, As; 8 in any diſs 

F pooh oh 50s non hiſtory. -;- Thus 
HAVE taken a en n confer -the ming 
as 1 apprel I, b immediagely refer to it. 

LE T us now conſider this propoſal Ha 
meſſenger. from the dead in another view, or 
as intended to reclaim men from their «mpe+ 
nitency in a wicked courſe. There are two 
things which ſhew the wnreaſinablenicſe of 

ſuch a propoſal. The Ant is the fufficrency 
of the ordinary and appointed means to 

bring men to repentance; and the ſecond, che 
little babe, where. theſe. fail of having any 
effect, that the method here Fe BY 
have any better ſucceſs. . ; 
4 Tu r landing and N means have 
all the ſufficiency which can be deſired /in 
them for this purpoſe. Is there not enough | 
in the regſon and nature of things, and in 

the doftrine of le bene to induce men to 

repent 7 

344 5 Wan E we only W n thentifs # 

of the thing, arguments in plenty will offer 

themſelves to every man's mind, why be 
ſhould not ſin; but not one why (if he has 
been ſo fooliſh. and wicked, ſo 2 of 
his e and _ as to ſin wilfully) he + 
| _ 


. 1 


25 


mould not repent Ni it. — Nee 
againſt doing a thing, is an argument for 
undoing it 4 much and as ſoon-as' poſſible: 
that is, every argument for virtue ànd reli- 
gion is an ent for repentance, if we 
ve been vicious. Is it not a powerful re- 
commendation of virtue and reli igion, to crea- 
tures capable of them, that there is no other 
way of acting agreeable to their reaſonable 
nature, and conſequently no other way of 
being happy ? ſince the happineſs of « every 
being muſt confiſt in ſuch actions and enjoy= 
ments as are ſuitable to its nature. By a re- 
lgious and good life is meant the employ- 
ment of the faculties in the beſt and moſt 
uſeful manner ; the due government of the 
paſſions, that they may not be placed on im- 
proper objects, or tranſgreſs their preſcribed 
bounds ; and preſerving a regularity and or- 
der in the external actions, that they may 
all centre in the ſame excellent end, and 
not claſh with each other. This is: virtue 
and religion, and this is true happineſs ; as 
the contrary to this is fin and miſery. No- 
thing more is neceſſary to make the ſinner 
- miſerable than the ſhame and uneaſineſs he 
feels in himſelf, from the reproaches of con- 
ſcience, the diſordered ſtate of his ſoul, and 
the guilty ſcene which preſents itſelf when 
he reflec upon his paſt life. He can in- 
_ neither took mw ard nor forward, 


within 
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"bing or without, with any manner of 
laticfaion, And, making the beſt of it 
then, is not /in a e thing? and re- 
pentance, if we have been guilty of this folly, 
a very we one? Repentance is only return- 
ing into the right way after we have wan- 
der d from it; being reſtored to a ſound 
mind from a ſtate of madneſs and diſtraction; 
ſorrowing for our falſe pleaſures, that we 


may be capable of thoſe which are true ; and 


DR a diſeaſed, dangerous, unquiet 
ſtate for a ſtate of health, of ſafety and tran- 
quillity: and needs there an extraordinary 
meſſenger from the other world to perſuade 

us to all this? 
2. To the reaſon of the thing add the rea- 
| ſons and confiderations with which the ſcriptures 
will furniſh us for repentance, and helps to 
it, and then ſay whether theſe are not ſuf- 
ficient. They have Moſes and the prophets, 
let them hear them. The Fews had no other 
| ſcriptures but thoſe of the Old Teſtament ; 
and theſe being given by inſpiration of God, 4 

were profitable for dbctrine, for reproof, for | 
correction, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs. 


They were profitable for all theſe ends, i. e. 
in themſelves excellently fitted to anſwer 


them ; and if they did: not, in all theſe re- 
n profit thoſe to whom theſe /zvely 


2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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oracles were committed, twas becauſe they 
were not ® mixed with faith, or with ſe- 
rious conſideration in them Who received 
them; or from ſome other ſuch like cauſe. 
The deficiency was not on the fide” of the 
ſcriptures : in theſe God had ſhewn them 
what was good, and what the Lord their God 
required of them. The terms of acceptance 
were plainly revealed, nor had they the leaſt 
ground to hope that God would be favourable 
to them, if they did not comply with theſe 
terms, or to fear the contrary if they did. 
That God alike regarded the righteous and 
the wicked, the language of their ſcriptures, 
from one end of them to the other, would 
not ſuffer them to'think ; and not regarding 
them a/zke, they could not reaſonably be- 
lieve that he would Zreat them after the 
ſame manner. That the righteous ſhould fi- 
nally be as the wicked, or the wicked as the 
righteous, is im poſlble, if God loveth rigbte- 
_ ouſneſs, and hateth iniquity ; and has farther 
declared, that he will reward the one and 
3 the other. And therefore there was 

good reaſon for referring men to the 

8 low and the prophets at that time ; fince if 
they heard theſe ſo as to liſten to and obey 
their inſtructions, they could not but be pre- 
ſerved from wilful n; or, having fnned, 
could not but be led to repentance. And if 
| we 
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we bring the matter over to the chriſtian re.. 


_ welation; this argument from the ſufficiency 
of the ordinary means will appear in a yet 
ſtronger light. Is the queſtion, how we 
ſhall. reclaim men from a vicious life, and 
: perſuade them to embrace a life of ſtrict 
piety and univerſal goodneſs ? Let them hear 
Chriſt. and his apoſtles. The diſcourſes of 


| Chriſt are recorded by his apoſiles ; and under 


the inſpiration of the Spirit they have ex- 
plain'd and fill'd up the whole plan of the 


goſpel-revelation. And now (I will not ſay 
what good and plaufible) but, what tolerable 


| plea can perſons have, profefling the goſpel, 


for their impenitency ? Want of knowledge, 


or encouragement, or power cannot be jallly 


pleaded; ſince they have the whole counſel 


of God declared to them for their direction: 
ye glory of God, and the happineſs of eter- 

ſet before them as their reward ; and 
85 as Spirit of God promiſed them to ſanctify, 
aſſiſt, and comfort them. And to the end 
all theſe excellent means might not prove 
ineffectual, by mens not looking into the 
bible, and being diverted from the con- 
ſideration of ſpiritual things by the cares and 
pleaſures of life ; God has mercifully ap- 
pointed an order of men, whoſe ſtated buſi- 
neſs it is to awaken peoples attention to 
the doctrines, and commands, and ur | 


and threatening of the goſpel; to * inſlruct 
U 2 . = nn 
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the ignorant, to warn the unruly, lo help the 
weak, to. encourage and animate the -fracere, 
and to beſeech fiinners in Chriſt's ſteud to be re- 
conciled unto God: inſomuch that the word 
of falvation is brought home to them, and 
they cannot ſin, but it muſt be wilfully ; 
nor continue impenitent, but becauſe they 
are obſtinately ſet upon their evil ways. And 
when this is the caſe, muſt they have one 
ſent to them from the dead to warn them 
of their danger, which is otherwiſe ſo vi- 
fible ; and to excite in them ſerious thoughts 
of God and of their ſouls, of a judgment to 
come, and of heaven and hell, which they 

could not but have if they did not run away 
from them ? With br: little reaſon any 
ſuch method for the recovering men to 
repentance can be propoſed or expected, 


when the ordinary means are fo abundantly 8 


1 appears at firſt ſight. | 
. THERE is little hope where theſe ordi- 
hs means fail of their effect, that men 
would be /avingly wrought upon by the ex- 
traorainary method here propoſed ; which 
is a farther'proof of the unreaſonableneſs of 
any ſuch propoſal. F they hear not Moſes 
and the prophets, and much more if they 
regard not the admonitions of CHriſt and bis 
apoſtles, neither would they be perſuaded to for- 
fake their beloved fins, tho" one roſe from the 
dead, Which is not to be taken in the ut- 


moſt 
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moſt ſtrictneſs of the expreſſion, as if there 


would be no inſtances of perſons reclaimed 
by this method if it was generally uſed : 

it only ſignifies, that judging of the matter 
according to the nature and reaſon of things, 
this would be the zzſual effect; eſpecially 
with regard to ſuch perſons as are repre- 
ſented by the rich man's five brethren, 
men immerſed in earthlineſs and ſenſuality, 
abandoned and enſlaved to their luſts, and 
far advanced in a wicked courſe of life. 
There is too much ground to think that 
even a meſſenger from the dead, ſent to 


__ Zeſtify to them that they night not come into 


the place of torment, would not be able to 
| perſuade perſons of this character thoroughly 
to amend their ways and their doings. For, 
I. Ty1s could not be expected from the | 
thing teſtified. Shall he Yeſtify that there is 
worker life beſides this, in which men are 
happy or miſerable, according to the ſtate 
in which death finds them? but this they 


are ſuppoſed to believe already without any 


ſuch witneſs. They are perſuaded of the 
truth of a future ſtate, and of the difference 
in the conditions of good and bad men 
there; and what. occaſion then for ſuch an 
extraordinary teſtimony concerning the ſame 
things? If it be ſaid, that they may believe 
them more firmly : J anſwer, that the ſtrongeſt 
. perſuaſion of the truth of theſe things, with- 
. "7 out 
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out a n conſideration of them, would - 
not do ; and that for the ſame reaſon as they 
cannot be perſuaded to conſider and medi- 
tate upon theſe things now, neither would 
they do it, tho' they had a ſtronger belief 
of them. Shall this meſſenger from the dead 
not only teſtify to them that the righteous | 
and the wicked are placed 1 in different abodes; 
thoſe in Abraham's boſom, theſe in a place 
of torment ; but that ſuch and ſuch of their 
relations, and friends, or acquaintance, are 
in a ſtate of happineſs or miſery ? this too 
they might know, or conjecture, with a 
great deal of probability, from the life which 
they led. And if the death of a pious friend 
or relative, of whoſe happineſs they have 
good hope ; or of one of a contrary chara- 
cter, concerning whom they have. equal 
ground to fear, 1s of little or no force to 
make them enter upon a new life ; why 
ſhould it be imagined that hearing from the 
other world of their happineſs or miſery 


would work an effectual change upon 


them? 
2. NEITHER will the perſon teftifiing, or 
the nature and manner of the teſtimony, afford 
any ground of afſurance that his meſſage 
would be efefual, It muſt be owned, there 
would be ſomething very awful in the viſion 
of ſuch an envoy from the inviſible world, 
and the warning given by him ; and that 
88 "Rows + 
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men would probably be very much alarmed 


and affected by it for ſome time; but then, 


| beſides that they might be apt afterwa rds 

to queſtion whether the viſion was real, even 
tho' they believed the immortality of the 
ſoul, and a future ſtate of recompences, im- 
puting what had happen'd to a diſorder 
in their brain; beſides this, the impreſſion 
would not be long in wearing off again. 
They would be very much moved for the 
time, ſo as to take up reſolutions of leading 
another kind of life; and are they not thus 
moved, tho” perhaps not ſo ſtrongly upon 
_ other occaſions | ? Does not a ſermon: ſtrike 
them, or a providence make a very great 
impreſſion upon them; and yet what is the 
conſequence? The tide of paſſion, which 
for the preſent was retired, comes in again 
with violence, and hurries them away with 
it. They meet with their old temptations, 
and know not how to reſiſt them; are 
drawn afide by their own luſts, or by y vain 
company, and enticed, and fo all theſe 


promiſing beginnings come to nothing, And 


thus we may conceive it would generally 
be as to that concern and emotion of mind, 
which the fight of one returning from the 
dead would raiſe in them. This concern 


and etnotion would gradually paſs away, and 


with that the effect produced by it: the | 
change would not be very laſting. True 
% U 4 | repentance 
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repentance is not a thing into which men 
are to be frigbted: a fright may make them 
abſtain from the outward practice of {in for 
a time; but this is not repentance unto life, 
which implies an inward hatred and de- 
teſtation of fin, and the forſaking it aniver- 
ſally, conftantly, and from principle. | 

3. Many of the fame things which bin- 
der men's repentance au, would hinder it 
then, holding good after they have received 
ſuch a meſſage, if they did ſo before. Let 7 
me only mention two; one is a falſe notion 
of repentance, the other is a vain promiſe 
which they make themſelves, that they 
will repent ſome time or other hereafter. 

1. Wx may ſuppoſe of multitudes that 
they do not really repent, becauſe they have 
a falſe notion of repentance; and ſo fancy 
they have repented of their fins when 
they have not. They place repentance in - 
confefling fin, taking up reſolutions againſt 
it; 1n ſtrong convictions, reluctance and 
ſtruggles of conſcience; in lamenting them- 
ſelves, and crying, O oretched man that Tam! 
in ſenſible workings of affection; in practiſe- 
ing ſome abſtinences and mortifications, and 
performing ſome external acts of devotion : 
if they do theſe, and ſuch like thingy, they 
think they have diſcharged the duty of re- 
pentance, and are as good chriſtians as it is 
abſolutely neceſſary they ſhould be; tho 
they are continually relapſing 1 into the ſame 

ſins, 
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ſins, and never thoroughly ſubdue and hear- 
tily renounce-any one favourite luſt. And 
with the ſame falſe notion they would be 
apt to cheat themſelves, if one was ſent to 
them from the dead to warn them to repent. 
Whereas before this, they were, it may be, 
harden'd and ſecure in their fins, and ſeldom 


or never troubled themſelves with thoughts 4 


about their condition ; they would now feel 
theſe inward emotions, and do theſe actions 
which I before deſcribed ; and this they 
would call repentance, and deeming this to 


be true repentance, would never proceed wy. 
farther. 


val ANOTHER thing which hinders men's 
_ repentance, is a fooliſßh promiſe they make 
themſelves, that they will repent ſome time 
or other hereafter : and I doubt by this fal- 
lacy greater numbers have been fatally de- 
ceived than by the other. Exhort them to 
repent ; their anſwer is, that they intend no 
other: tis what they are reſolved upon; 

but what neceſſity is there of entring upon 
ſuch an unacceptable work yet? Can't they 
enjoy the - pleaſures of this life, and the 
next too; gratify their inclinations firſt, 
and then when they have run through a 
courſe of ſenſual indulgences, and their re- 


lich for the delights of fin is worn off, 


apply themſelves to the mortifying duties 
of repentance, hearken to the voice of con- 


1 dience, make their peace with God, and 
| prepare 


5 


prepare Ga itheir e Pk Theſe 
are idle thoughts; but with ſuch thoughts as 
theſe, thouſandsand ten thouſandshave cheated 
and betrayed themſelves into everlaſting ruin. 


And ſhould God: vouchſafe to warn them to | 
repent by a meſſenger from the dead, as he 


has done in his word, would they not be 
Rill liable to the ſame ſnare? T hey might 
form purpoſes of amendment, and their 
purpoſes might have ſome effect; but when 


they found what a difficulty chere was in 


breaking off from their fins, and that a tho- 
rough change was not to be effected without 

a great deal of ſelf-denial, and perpetual cau- 
tion and watchfulneſs; they would he ready 


to fay to themſelves, can't I delay the matter 


a little longer ? perhaps hereafter I ſhall be 
in a better diſpoſition for this ſolemn affair, 
and meet with fewer obſtructions and temp- 
tations to divert me from it; or at worſt, 
ſhall have time enough to ſecure heaven, 
when I can keep my luſts no longer. And 


thus paſſing their lives in ineffective reſolu- 


tions to repent, which they delay to execute 
one time after another, they would at laſt 


be ſurprized by the ſummons of death, and 


go out of the world impenitent. To add 
no more, 

4. MATTER of fact in caſes of a 
reſembling nature, will help us to judge of 
the little ſucceſs to be look d for from this 

Particular 
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particular method of one ſent from the dead. 
When Saul juſt before the battle in which 
he fell, conſulted with a woman at Endur 
who had a familiar ſpirit; tho" he verily 
thought that ſhe had brought up Samuel to 
him from the ſtate of departed ſouls, and 
that the prophet talked to him, and re- 
oved and threatned him; and he was ſo 
8 ſtrongly moved and ſhocked by it, as to fall 
all along upon the earth, and to be fire afraid; 
yet we find not that it any way bettered and 
ſoftned his ſpirit; ſo as to make him humble 
himſelf before God, and implore his forgive- 
neſs with a broken penitent heart: he was 
the /ame bad man ſtill, only made more 
deſperate, and ruſhes headlong to his fate. 
The miracle performed by our bleſſed Savi- 
our upon another, ? Lazarus, whom he 
raiſed from the dead, (which perhaps he 
alludes to in this parable) had an effect upon 
ſome quite oppoſite to that of repentance : 
for not being able to deny the miracle, in- 
ſtead of yielding themſelves to the conviction 
which it carried along with it, the Phariſees 
conſulted together how they ſhould put this 
excellent perſon to death, and even Lazarus 
alſo; for no other cauſe, but that the people 
were honeſter than themſelves, and by rea- 
ſon of this miracle, went away and believed 
on e And what could be a greater — 

D119 rac 


— 9 atteſted ?- his worſt ene- 
mies were not able to diſprove! it, but they 
did not therefore ceaſe to be his enemies, 
many of them at leaſt ; but purſued his 

memory, and cauſe, and diſciples, with the 


ſame implacable malice as. they had done 


his perſon ' when he converſed among them. 
The caſe of perſons lying as they apprehend 
upon the brink of another world, and juſt 
going to mingle with the dead, and 2 to 
wards returning to the 2a, and to their 
fins again, is a very common one. They 
could not be more terrified with the ap- 
pearance of a departed ſoul, than they are 
with the thoughts of their juſt leaving the 
body themſelves, and entering upon an ever- 
laſting ſtate the proſpect of which, from 
a fick-bed, is moſt frightful : nor could they 
more ſincerely reſolve to ſacrifice every, laſt, 
than they do at ſuch a time if God ſhall 
ſpare them. God does ſpare them, and they 
ſpare their luſts, by little and little, as health 
and ſtrength return; they forget their ſick- 
bed promiſes, till at length all that paſſed 
at that awful ſeaſon is vaniſhed as a dream: 
and it would be no other if ſuch perſons had 
a meſſenger expreſly ſent them from the 
dead. Let me now apply this ſubject. 
1. LET us be thankful for the calls to re- 
pentance, which we have by the word, and 
| prbvi- 
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providence, and Spirit of God, and the means 
and opportunities of exerciſing it; and inſtead 
of talking what we would do, if we had 
other means which we have not, let us ſet 


| ourſelves to improve thoſe which we have. 
They who are moſt inclined. to dictate to 
the Governour of the world what he ſhould 
do, finding fault with the management of 
. things, becauſe extraordinary methods are 
not uſed, and meſſengers diſpatched from 


the other world to warn men to repent; 


| theſe very perſons do not really defire that 


any more ſhould be done than is done; nay, 
they would be glad if God did yz for them, 
that they might have more to ſay in their 


own excuſe. A man could not in earneſt 


deſire ſuch and ſuch means and advantages 
for repentance, without being in a diſpoſi- 


tion to repent ; and if he was well diſpoſed 


to repent, he would reckon the invitations 


and helps he enjoyed already more than 
barely ſufficient, and with all readineſs em- 

brace them. Let us particularly be thank- 
ful for the aids of the Holy Spirit, which 


are afforded us in order to render the out- 


ward means more effectual, and which, if 


improved as they ought to be, ſhall be 
granted in ſtill greater degrees. Did men 


reflect on this as they ought, and think how 

often they have had good thoughts, which 

inſtead of d.. _ have done all 
they 
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they could to ſtifle; and 1 reſolu- 
tions, which not being able wholly to avoid, 
they have deferred — to an uncertain 
—. ; ; did they ſeriouſſy think of theſe 
things, they would ſee they had more reaſon 
to complain' of themſelves, than of God. 
God has not been wanting to give them 
means, and helps, and opportunities, both 
external and internal; but they have been in- 
excuſably wanting in the uſe and improve- 
ment which they ought to ive: made of q 
them. 

2. LET us get well-inflinfted in the na- 
ture of true repentance, as a thorough change 
of heart and life, placing the affections upon 
new objects, and governing the converſation 
by new rules. Repentance is not a ſhort and 
faint combat with temptations, but vi&ory 
over them. *Tis not barely ſorrowing for 
fin, when we are groaning under the penal 
effects of i it; but to hate and for ſale it: in 
a word, tis à ceaſing to do evil, and learning 
fo do well ; not ſo as to be ever learning and 
never come to the uniform practice of piety 
and goodneſs. Right notions of repentance 
will keep you from thoſe falſe judgments of 
yourſelves, and of your ſtate, which have 
ruined thouſands ; who never returned into 
the right way, becauſe they thought they 
were 1n it already. The reaſon therefore of 

their 
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their continuing impenitent, is not a defect 
in the outward means, but a falſe notion of 
repentance. Here they are to begin, laying 
as the foundation, juſt A true apprehenfions 
of this great change : for ſuch it is with re- 
gard to thoſe WhO have abandon'd them- 


ſelves to their vices. The revolution in the 


tempers and lives of ſuch perſons muſt be 
very remarkable, before they can be ran ked 
in the number of true penitents. The hatred 
of fin, the ſhame, and ſorrow, and indigna- 
tion raiſed by reflections upon their paſt be- 
haviour, muſt be very ſenſibly felt by them, 
and give them ſo much diſquiet and uneaſi- 


neſs, as to imbitter to them all their ſinful 


pleaſures, and thereby prevent their return- 
ing to them. They muſt break off their 
old habits, forbear what they moſt delight- | 
fully practiſed, and practiſe what they had 
the greateſt averſion to; till they come by 
time and uſe to practiſe it with delight. 
If once they had his notion of repentance, 
they would ſoon have another notion of 
themſelves; and finding they were as yet far 
from being the perſons they ought to be, 
would be more uneaſy with themſelves, | 
and by that means be more ſtrongly urged 
to become better. 
. OFTEN and fend) reflect on the 
wiſaom of repenting immediately, and the ex- 
tream folly of delaying it, The Jeus ex- 
: preſs 
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eſs this point of inſtruction under the fol- 
46 parabolical ſtory of one Simeon, who 
repented and was tranſlated to paradiſe, | 
While his acquaintance - were: thruſt down 
into the regions of darkneſs ; where com- 
plaining of God as if he had a-reſpe& of 
perſons, he tells them in anſwer, that _ 
meon had repented, which they had 
Only receive us to mercy, ſay they, and we 
will repent too. No, ſaith God again, there 
is no repentance after the day of death. 
Rabbi Eleazar therefore would ſay, that 
men ought to repent one day before tbeir 
death : upon which his diſciples asking him, 
and when ſhall we die? he replied, the 
hour of death is uncertain; and for that 
reaſon we ought to repent 70-day, becauſe we. 
may die to-morrow. And indeed not 
ſets the neceſlity of a ſpeedy repentance in a 
clearer and more affecting light, than this 
uncertainty of human life. Now we ma 
repent ; but if we lay not hold of this oppor- 
tunity we may never have another. And 
inſtead of leſſening, the longer we continue 
in ſin, the difficulties attending a change of 
life will become greater and greater. And 
would any one, when his priſon- door ſtands 
open, and the chains by which he is held 
are lighter, fooliſhly cry, yet a little ſleep, a 
little ſlumber, a little folding of the hands to 
ſleep ; and not rather * embrace the 
means 
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means of life and liberty, before he is loaded 
with heavier fetters, the door ſhut upon 
him, and' there is no hope of redemption, 
So it was with the rich man in the parable ; 
his condition being fixed, he makes a pro- 
poſal about the repentance of his brethren, 
who were ſtill living; but ſaith nothing of 
his own, becauſe he knew it would be in 
vain, : 
SY order to impreſs our minds the 
more deeply with the ſenſe of theſe things, 
let us frequently look into that invi/ible world, 
the different abodes of which are repreſented 
in this parable, Why ſhould we be fo 
wholly taken up with preſent things? have 
we not the power of thinking about things 
which are not preſent to the ſenſes? 15 is 
plain we have, and that we frequently exer- 
ciſe this faculty about diſtant places and 
things upon this earth. And if the objects ſur- 
rounding us do not ſo faſten down our minds 
to them, but we can, by the force of ima- 
gination, repreſent what ſcenes we pleaſe to 
ourſelves, with which we are ſometimes ſo 
taken up as hardly to regard what we ſee 
or hear; why can't we abſtract our thoughts 
from all the things of time and ſenſe, in 
order to fix them on the things of eternity? 
The reaſon of this is, not that the nature 
of theſe things fenders it :mpoſſible for us to 
meditate about them; for we ſee that a 
Vor. II, X ; great 
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great many do ſo, and by ſuch e 
become ſuperior to all the temptations of 
the preſent life. The true reaſon therefore 
is, our preferring this world to the next. 


5 Now this wrong preference is the very thing 


of which we ought to cure ourſelves; and 
which we ſhould ſoon rectify, if we would 
but ſpend ſome time in a ſerious ſurvey of 


our own nature, and of the different ſtates 


of exiſtence for which we are deſigned. 
« Shortly I ſhall be with perſons who lived 
« and died as the rich man did; or with 
ce pious perſons like Lazarus, comforts d be- 
* yond all expreſſion, or tormented. O what 
« is this dream of life as to the greater 
« part of mankind, tis no more than a 
« dream. They are toſſed between hopes 
« and fears, and joys and forrows, and 
e thoughts and proſpects, which have little 
«© more reality and ſubſtance in them than 


<« viſionary entertainments of the night. Let 


<© the dream be never ſo pleaſant, it muſt end 


ce at laſt; and when it 18 over, O! the 


be readfal ſurprize of thoſe who ems of 
te happineſs, and awake to miſery. Wiſe and 


happy they! who, conſidering that the 


e chief, and in a manner, only value of 
« this life, lies 1n its being an opportunity 
to prepare for endleſs felicity, can heartily 
ce deſpiſe all the alluring baits of vice, are 
_ contented to be poor and afflicted, or any 
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<« thing elſe that nature moſt abhors, ſo they 
are but truly virtuous and good, the faith 
ful and beloved diſciples of Chriſt, the 
children of God, and heirs of eternal 
glory. The ſcene will quickly, very quick - 
.< i ſhift, and every good man be happy, 
<< every wicked man miſerable.” O Sirs! 
did we meditate as we ſhould upon theſe 
awful, theſe important ſubjects, it would be 
impoſſible for us to live as too many of us 
now do. When we conſider'd repentance as 
the condition of avoiding ſuch miſery, and 
ſecuring ſuch happineſs, we ſhould look 
upon it as a very reaſonable and eaſy one; 
and not negle& one moment longer to lay 
hold on that eternal life which is offered us 
in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord. 
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. Is AI AR i. 3. 
My people doth not confider. 


\HE title of this prophecy, contained 
in ver. 1. expreſſes the general deſign 
of it: The wijion of Jjaiab the ſon of Amor, 
which he ſaw concerning Tudab and Feruſalem, 
in the days of Uzziah, Fotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Pudah. During the ſuc- 
ceflive reigns of all which princes, the pro- 
Phet was employed as the meſſenger of God 
to the people of the Jeus, to exhort them 
to repentance; and, in failure of that, to 
denounce the judgments of God againſt 
them. And yet tho the meſſage be to them, 
he firſt turns himſelf to the creation around, 
and calls upon the henvens and the earth to 
Judge, as it were, betwwixt God and his people; 
whoſe ingratitude and —— were ſo 
amazingly 
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amazingly great, that the propbet cannot 


forbear expreſſing himſelf, as if all nature 


muſt be affected with it, and declare againſt 
it: Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth, 


* 


for the Lord has 72 ohen I have nouriſhed and 


brought up chillen , and they have rebelled 
againſt me. The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the aſs his maſter's crib; but fuel doth not 
know, my people doth not confider. Brute 


creatures are taught to act better by mſtime, 
than they are by their reaſon. In vain is 


the ſuperiority of their nature, which makes 


them capable of judging concerning their 
duty and their intereſt ; of reflecting on things 


paſt, and looking forward to things to come ; 


in vain all the privileges which they enjoy, 


not only above other creatures, but beyond 
the reſt of mankind : all this is to no purpoſe ; 


they have behaved as if they did not know 


me, and their obligations to me, and were 
not capable of this knowledge. And to what 
muſt this be aſcribed ? the anſwer is con- 


tained in theſe words: My people doth not 


conſider. It was for want of confideration 
that the nation of the Fews fo often brought 
themſelves into the moſt calamitous circum- 


ſtances ; and at laſt drew upon themſelves 


the moſt terrible, and a fort of final de- 
ſtruction. And the ſame cauſe has the liłe 


effect with regard to al who fin, and ſuffer 


for their fins, here or hereafter, 
-— My I hall 
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I SHALL treat of the charge here brought 


againſt the ancient Jews i in a _ view. 


I. As it more eſpecially concerns is impenitent 


finners. And 


IT. As in a /efer degree it too frequently 


affects perſons of ſincere piety. As to the 
former, tis their very character, that they 


do not, and will not confider. As to the latter, 
tis what they are guilty of upon ſome occa- 


fiens, and in Vefſer inſtances, and of which 


they accordingly feel the unhappy conſe- 


* in _ life. 


I. "Ti 1s the proper character of all the 
imbenitent, all who continue in a ſtate of 
fin, that they do not and will not confider. 
This is the ground of their guilt, and the 
fatal cauſe of their ruin. Confideration is 
the ſame as attentively applying the mind to 


things, according to their reſpective nature 
and importance, in order to our having the 
_ clearer apprehenſion of them, and knowing 
how we ought to act in relation to them, 


This is the general notion of cenfideration, 
And foraſmuch as the things of religion 
are of the higheſt nature, and the utmoſt 
conceiveable importance ; our conſidering 
theſe things, muſt imply our looking into 
them, and pondering them with the greateſt 
care, and ſeriouſneſs, and impartiality ; ; and 

this 
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this with a view of our being able to form 
a truer and more diſtinct judgment con- 
cerning them, and concerning the man- 
ner · in which they ought to influence our 
actions; to the end we may be effectually 
led and determined to act as we ought, and 
as the nature and importance of the things 
ſhould perſuade us to do. We muſt attend 
carefully, examine impartially, think and re- 
flect /errouſly, that we may judge, and reſobve, 
and act rigbily. But can it be ſaid of the ge- 
nerality of mankind, of all who are not to be 
prevailed upon to break off from their ſins 
by a thorough repentance and reformation 
of life, and to devote themſelves to the 
practice of univerſal piety and goodneſs; 
can it be ſaid of theſe, that while they neglect 
other duties, they practiſe this of confider- 
ation? No certainly: tis evident from the 
| whole manner of their conduct, evident to 
the whole world who make any obſervation | 
on perſons and things, that they 40 not con- 
fader. Here 1 
1. AMONG a great many things of the 
higheſt zmportance, inſtance in ſome particu 
lars, which tis manifeſt the perſons I am 'Y 
now ſpeaking of, do not confider. | 
2. Sr T before you the deplorable conſe- 
' quences of this refuſal or neglect to conſider. 
1. AMoNG a great many things of the 
higheſt importance, [ ſhall, for example s ſake, 
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inſtance. in ſome particulars, which tis ma- 
nifeſt all who continue in a ſtate of unre- 
pented fin, do not conſider. 

L They do not confider. what their. c own 
reaſon and the holy ſcripture would inſtruct 
them in concerning God, his being and . 
widence, his attributes and works. * The 
wicked thro the pride of his countenance will 

not ſeek after God; God is not in all his 
thoughts. All his thoughts which he encou- 
rages and purſues are turned another way, 
He ſees a world of creatures about him, he 
cannot but ſee and obſerve them in ſome _ 
manner : he knows he was not the author 
of his own being, as neither could they be 
the author of theirs, or one of the others, 
without a ft cauſe, from whence they all 
proceeded ; and yet he faith not ſeriouſly 
and deliberately; * here is God, my maker, 
te and the maker of all other things ? where 
and what is he? He who made all things, 
* muſt he not be in all places? can he operate 
«© where he is not? He is indeed an 7nvi/ible 
“ being; but that is becauſe he is a /þrritual 
* or incorporeal being, without all body, or 
any ſuch diſtinct and ſeparable parts as body 
50 tte of. Were he not a ſpirit, he could 
* not be omnipreſent. © In him I, and all my 
«© fellow tn res, live, and move, and have 
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my ſoul, my immortal part; tek ſupports 


2 life; be gave and he; continues my 
reaſon and all my other faculties; his 
providence extends to all my actions; his 
eye is upon all my ways, He is a f 


perfect being, all perfect, infinitely per- 
fect; poſſeſſed of every Lind and every 
degree of perfection, moral as well as na- 
pra and intellectual ; holy, juſt, merciful 
and true, as well as mee, eternal, 
all-wiſe and all-powerful. - He 15 gra- 
cious and long-ſuffering, abundant in good- 
neſs and truth; keeping mercy for er e 


forgiving iniquity, tranſgreſſion and ſin; yet 
will by no means clear the guilty, * Of ow 


© eyes than to behold evil, and cannot hook on 


iniquity, fo as ever to approve it, or thoſe 


who practiſe it. No ſinner e ſhall fland 


in his fight ; he cannot ſuffer preſump- 
tuous ſin, not repented of, to go unpu- 


niſhed: he hateth all the coor hers of ini- 
© quity, and has k fivorn that no diſobedient, 
refractory ſinner ſhall enter into bis reſt. 


And has he ſworn, and will he not per- 

form it? his word cannot fall to the 
ground ; his threatnings like his promiſes 
are ſure.” Every man's reaſon, did he 


conſult it free from prejudice, as well as the 


Jacred ION would inform him of all 


this. 


4 Heb. xii. 9. "© Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7: | 
Hab. i. 13. Pal. v. 5. Pal. xcy. It. 
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. But O how few appear to conſider 
it! or rather what multitudes appear not to 
conſider it! How ſeldom have careleſs im- 
penitent ſinners a thought of the inviſible 
God? how ſeldom do they make mention 
of him, unleſs in ſwearing profanely by his 
name? If at any time they make theſe 

things the ſubject of their inquiries, 'tis ra- 
ther to gratify their curioſity, or that they 
may be able to talk upon the ſubject, or 
perhaps to find out objections againſt them; 
than with any ſerious and good purpoſe. 
They do not confider theſe truths in their 
practical conſequences, and the uſe which 
ſhould be made of them. | 
2. TE V do not confider the end for which 
they were made, and what is their true in- 
tereſt and bighef happineſs. This is a moſt 
important queſtion, of abſolute neceſſity to 
regulate human life; for as our end is, ſuch 
will the courſe of our actions be in purſuance 
of it. Agreeably to the notions which we 
have of our principal intereſt, we ſhall frame 
our defigns, and ſhape our conduct; but, 
alas! among thoſe who live regardleſs of 
God, and their duty to him, who are they 
who aſk themſelves this queſtion, or who 
aſk it with any real deſire and view to 
ſatisfy themſelves in the truth of it? If they 
think and talk upon this ſubje&, tis more 
for a trial of their wit, than for any thing 
elſe ; and accordingly, as they very ſeldom 
PS | meddle 
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meddle at all with it, ſo when they do, tis 
in too careleſs and indifferent a manner, 


(without applying their, minds cloſely to the 
thing, or the thing to "themſelves and their 
own condition) to deſerve the name of con- 
Aderatin-.— Did God make me for no 
« higher end than the begſts of the field ? is 
ce my happineſs and theirs the /ame ? if ſo, 
„ would he have given me ſuch excellent 
* faculties, faculties To greatly diſpropor- 


done better, as it would have been ſuf- 


& ficient to direct me in the purſuit of a ſen- 


cc - 


* ſual felicity, without reproaching me at 


the ſame time with the meanneſs of my 
* choice? is not my /oul, as it is rational, 
60 
© cern then lie in his life? does an immor- 


te al foul fart with things which are all of 


te them tranſient and dying? How abſurd is 


this, that my own duration ſhould be ever- 


c 


A 


laſting g; and that of my happineſs, my pro- 


how were it to be wiſhed, that men could be 


_ perſuaded to think and reaſon after this man- 
ner! then would they quickly perceive they 


were deſigned for nobler purpoſes, than 
thoſe which the greater part of mankind 
purſue with moſt heat and eagerneſs. They 
would perceive, that being made in the 


mage of God, they could be made for no 
end 5 


tioned to ſo low an end? would not a 47% 
degree of reaſon and underſtanding have 


immortal too? and can my principal con- 


per happineſs, be but for a moment! Ah! 


. 
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end inferior to that of glorifying and en- 
joying him: they would eme and ac- 
knowledge it to be. their 20:/a0m: to pleaſe, 
and fear, and ſerve God; their intereſt to gain 
his favour; their /upreme happineſs to have ad- 
miſſion into his immediate glorious preſence, 
and the moſt perig intercourſe with him. 
Would they but reflect and conſider, ſuch 
obſervations as theſe could not eſcape them: 
they could never imagine a wiſe God would 
ſend them into the world, ſo amply fur- 
niſhed, and ſo honourably diſtinguiſh'd, — 
to follow their pleaſures ; or to act the part 
of the dog or the ſeine, the fox or the 
lion, the ant or the mole; to reſemble 
this or that animal, juſt as the paſſions they 
happened to be led by reſembled the paſ- 
fions and inſtincts of thoſe ſeveral creatures. 
Being men, they would be ſenſible it was 
their buſineſs to ſhew themſelves men, to live 
like men, to ſeck the happineſs of —_ 
But what ſhall we fay? tho' they have 
reaſon, they will not »/e it; tho' they are 
able to confider, and therein diſtinguiſh'd 
from inferior creatures, yet they do not con- 
far; and are therein far beneath them. 
3. Tun v do nt consider the infinite obli- 
gations they are under to that God whoſe 
commands they diſobey. This is the parti- 
cular ground and inſtance of the allegation 
againſt the people of a God had 
3 
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4 eee and brought them up as children, 
but they did not confider it; which makes 
the prophet complain to the heavens and 
the earth as witneſſes againſt them. The 
thing was the more inexcuſable, becauſe 
thoſe ſhadows and imitations of thought 
and gratitude which are to be found in 
creatures incapable of reaſoning, did as it 
were reproach them with their inſenſibility. 1 
The ox knoweth his owner, and the aſs his F! 
maſter's crib; but Tjrael doth not know, 
people doth not confider. They had not the 
ſenſe to perceive the hand which fed them, 1 
or did not confider it; as if they had ben 
ſunk below thoſe of the creatures which | 
are uſed as common emblems of dulneſs 
and ſtupidity. And the ſame is the caſe of 
all who refuſe to lead a virtuous and reli- 
_ gious life. They are ungrateful to God, 
'becauſe they do not confider as they ought 
their conſtant and neceſſary dependence upon 
him, and the numberleſs proofs and inſtances 
of his tender goodneſs and compaſſion to- 
wards them. O my ſoul! ſtop and think 
a little againſt whom thou art fo often 
« offending ; thy beſt friend, thy moſt un- 
©. wearied benefactor : that every fin thou 
ie committeſt is an abuſe of the richeſt 
e grace and mercy. The mercy of God iA 
„ towards thee, O my ſoul, had no other * 
* e e but that of thine Tepe | 
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ſucceſſion of favours, as numerous and 


uninterrupted as the e, of which 
my life has been made up! While I 


have been ſinning againſt God, what elfe 
has he been doing but heaping his benefits 
upon me, to awaken me if poſſible to a 
ſenſe of my duty, and overcome my 


reſiſtance of his gracious intentions to- 


wards me! How much has God done for 
me in my creation, in giving me ſo ex- 
cellent a nature, ſuch excellent and vaſt 


capacities! in my preſervation, guarding 
and helping my weakneſs, relieving my 


indigence, maintaining my health, or 


healing my diſeaſes; multiplying my joys, 
mitigating my ſorrows, and ſuſtaining me 


under my - burdens ! in my redemption, 
vouchſafing me the means and the aids 
of grace, and the hope of eternal glory! 

Couldſt thou have conſidered this, O my 
ſoul, and not have been excited to re- 


turns of obedience and love to thy boun- 


tiful benefactor; the God who has fed 
thee all thy life long, and is willing to 
beſtow everlaſting bleſſings upon thee ?. 
Think of it now tho' late, and be con- 
founded at the fight of thy monſtrous 
ingratitude.” 

4. THEY who are not Wees from 


2 evil courſes, do not conſider the vaſt 


2 — 
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importance of ieee and. 9 the ; in- 
diſpenfible terms of it are. Tis plain, tis 
undeniable they do not; ſh they could not 
then negleci G great ſaloation ; they could 


not then prefer every trifle to this grand 


affair. To be jav'd, in the r ar pa 
tion of that word, is to be delivered 

the wrath to come, from eternal death and a ra 
ſtruction : and did they ever ſeriouſly con- 
ſider what this wrath means? what a dread- 
ful thing it is to fall into the hands of the 
living God? what it is to be doom'd to 
everlaſting puniſhment ? for ever excluded 
from the bliſsful preſence of God ? and, to- 

gether with that, baniſhed from all comfort, | 

and from all hope ? how wretched, how 
inſupportable ſuch a condition muſt he? 
how terrible without the addition of efer- 
nity, much more where that comes in like 
an infinite weight to preſs down all the reſt ? 
Eternity 1 little does the careleſs ſinner think 

what is wrapt up in this fingle word : did 
| he think of thee, his pleaſures would im- 
mediately turn four, as liquors which have 
no ſtrength in them do in the midſt of 
thunder and lightning, and his heart die 
within him. Yet, farther, to be /av'd, is, 
inſtead of being miſerable, to be made 22 
ber feciſy and for ever happy: and what it 
zs to be thus happy, it is equally impoſſible 
_ for us to form a clear and juſt conception; 
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as having but a tolerable conception of it, 


and revolving it often in our minds, it is 


to ſlight and diſregard this happineſs, and 
ſacrifice it to the pleaſures of fin. And 
what now are the goſpel- terms of falvation? 
we cannot but acknowledge it reaſonable 
that he who beſtows this ſalvation ſhould 
int the terms of it; and certain, that 


the terms being ſettled by infinite wiſdom 


and goodneſs, are the beft and itte that 
can be; nor 2 we without the greateſt 


folly imagine, that after God hath fixed 


certain —— he will depart from them, 
and ſave men in any other way than that 
which he hath revealed to them; only to 
gratify their ſinful prejudices, and humours, 
and inclinations. Can it be ſuppos d that 

theſe perſons ever ſeriouſly confidered this, 
that the terms of ſalvation are indifpenſible, | 
and never to be brought lower than the 

are already, who never troubled themſelves 
to comply with them? the ferms of 
falvation are Jow indeed in compariſon of 


the greatneſs of the reward to be conferred, 


and in the judgment of every confultrare 


perſon ; but not fo low as too many are apt 


to fancy. They are as low as any reaſon- 


able ingenuous mind can deſire ; but not ſo 


low as the ſenſualiſt and worldling would 
wiſh. They would be glad to have heaven 
when * can 3 the earth no longer, 


without 


ELD to be fav'd and malle 4 
| y, if it m ht be, without partir with | 
a ſingle luſt. But this cannot be. y. 

farce and faith ate the conditions to 
which the 9 of life and ſalvation s 
made; * repentance thwards God, and faith in 


: a repentance from dend works, 
Nang an ' abhorrence of all fin, as ſin, 


Nr 8 practice of all virtue and godlineks 1 


ſuch muſt our repentance be, to be a re- 
pentance unto hife : a faith which overcomes the 
world : (K for who is he, that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that Feſus is the 
fin of God?) and | coorks by love to God and 
man. Such a repentance, and ſuch a faith, 
are not very common; I doubt, I might have 

ſaid, are exceeding rare: which ſeems to 
argue, that men do not always conſider . 
as the neceſſary and lee terms of life 
and happineſs; tho it muſt be confeſs d, 
when it ſerves the ſinner's turn, he can 


plead the ſtrictneſs of theſe terms as his ex- 


cuſe for not living up to them. So contra- 
dictory is he in his pleas. Sometimes his 
apology is, that the law 7s ſpiritual, and 
1 is carnal, and % he cannot db the things 
which he would ; he cannot, if he would 
never ſo fain, become a new creature, At 
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other times the goſpel is a law of grace; and 
= becauſe grace abounds, nay, that it may 
abound, he may venture to continue in fm. 
And this, I doubt, is the rock on which the 
oreateſt numbers ſplit, for want of, ſoberly 
conſidering what they muſt do to. be fav 'd; 
the neceſſity of holineſs being apparent to 
thoſe who conſider it, and the ai of 
It to. thoſe who conſider its neceſſity. "6 
F. Tux fame perſons do not confider the 

nature and tendency of their preſent courle 
of life. They do not reflect upon their 

actions, and weigh and ponder their ſteps. 
They have not the caution of common tra- 
vellers, to think whether they are right or 
wrong. How came I into this road ? whi- 
ether does it lead ? who directed me to take 
« it ? what company have I in it? wiſe men 
* or fools; men uſed to think ſoberly, or the 
** contrary? * Too many do not love to en- 
quire, and think; thinking is their averſion: 
they would not be ſet right, do not care to 
alter their method of living, and are there- 
fore willing to ſuppoſe it ſuch as it ſhould 
be, if not in all reſpects, yet in all things 
eſſential. I fay, they are willing to ſuppoſe 
this, but at the ſame time conſcious that the 
matter will not bear examination; that their 
cauſe is bad, their title to the peace they | 

enjoy, falſe and deceitful ; and this makes 
| & them 
5 Rom. "So 
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them ſhun the trial af - oy reaſon. There- 
fore tis, that conſcience is not ſuffered to 
ſpeak out; they hate the hight, and will not 
Come to it, left their deeds ſhould be reproved, 
Man l is not this the truth? is it not thus 
thou impoſeſt upon thy ſelf ? Thou dareſt 
not appeal to thy own mind, thou dareſt not 
truſt the matter to that iſſue ; no, thou dareſt 
not: and what can be a plainer confeſſion 
of a bad cauſe? what can be more pitiful 
and mean than for men to allow themſelves 
to do what they have not the confidence to 
bo back upon when done? what more 
reproachful, than to be afraid of our own 
thoughts? what more ſuſpicious, than for 
reaſonable creatures to decline the bar of 
| reaſon ? what more ſhameful, than for thoſe 
who have underſtanding, not to be able or 
willing to give an account of their actions 
to themſelves ? Sinner! be plain with thy 
ſelf, and give me leave to deal plainly with 
thee. If thou wer't not aſhamed of thy 
ſelf, why, in the name of the all-knowing 
God, ſhouldſt thou ſhun converſing with thy 
elf? if all were well at home, what ſhould 
make thee ſo fond of rambling abroad, 
and, as it were, loſing the remembrance of 
thy ſelf in a crowd of vain amuſements? 
Here, ſinner, here is the true, the main cauſe 
of thy love of noiſe and hu; rry, of tireſome 


John iii. 20. 
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buſineſs, or of mean pleaſures, and. perpe- 
tual diverſions ; ; thy aim is, by this means, 
to make thy eſcape from thy ſelf 31 to em- 
ploy and divert thy mind, that it may not be 
forced upon the ungrateful conſideration of 
thy way and manner of life from thy youth 
up, which thou muſt know not to be juſti- 
fable. How men can be ſatisfied with ſuch 

a ſtate of mind, and with ſuch a diſtracted 
ſenſeleſs way of ſpending life, is hard to 
imagine; tis a ſtrange ſlavery they. are un- 
der, a difficult task they have upon their 
hands, to be obliged to fly from themſelves. 
If theſe men are happy, I muſt own my 
ſelf to have no notion at all W 1 
means. 

6. THEY * not e uncertainty of 
life. They manage, as if they were never 
to die; or as if death. were at a very great 
diſtance from them, when they do not know - 
but they may die to-morrow, or that o Zh:s 
very night their ſouls may be required of them. 
For what is life, but a little breath in our 
_ noſtrils? the momentary pulſation of the 
heart? and how ſoon may * pulſe be 

ſtop'd, this breath be taken away ? and then 
we return to our duſt. O ye careleſs un- 
concerned ſinners, who prodigally | throw 
away your precious time, and, as it were, 
dance upon the brink of deſtrudtion ; can 


you 8 
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you ſay you conſider this, that you mt 
death is what of all things perſons of your 
character put fartheſt, or would put fartheſt 
from their thoughts: and they may poſſibly 
drive it from their zhoughts, but tis never 
the farther for that from themſelves. Could 
we but once prevail with men to look to 
the ground they ſtand upon, to obſerve how 
it ſhakes under them, to reflect how preca- 
rious their abode is in this world, to eonſi- 
der that they are 10 day warm in health, and 
when a few days more are paſt, may be cold 
and withering in the grave; could we per- 
ſuade them to admit of fuch thoughts as 
| theſe, and withal to add, with this life 
there's an end to all ſeaſons and opportu- 
nities of grace, of all their deſigns and pro- 
| jects for time and eternity; certainly we 
ſhould have no difficulty to perſuade them 
farther to take up reſolutions of leading a 
new courſe of life, and turning their feet 
to the divine teſtimonies, And why will 
they not conſider this? can they protract 
life, by not thinking of death? is their dan- 
ger ever the leſs for their not attending to 
it? conſider, mortal, thy times are in the 
hands of another, not thine own ; thou art 
not lord of thine own life, any more than 
the original author of it; he that gave thee 
life, does when he pleaſes, reſume what he 
4 gave, 
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gave; and many are the provocations he 
85 daily receives from thee. to put an end to a 
life, which thou makeſt very little uſe of 
but to his diſhonour. And . he will do 
this, or in hat manner he will do it, thou 
canſt not tell: whether by ſome unforeſeen 
accident, or by a hodily diſeaſe; and whe- 
ther this diſeaſe ſhall be acute or lingring, 
tormenting or ſtupifying; all this is un- 
known to thee : there's a dark cloud be- 
tween thee and futurity, which thou art not 
able to penetrate. And ſhould not this teach 
thee to be wife? it would infallibly do it, 
didſt thou confider thy latter end; that theſe 
things muſt all have an end, and that thou 
may'ſt be juſt arrived at that end. The 
conſideration of this in thy cool and retired 
hours would alarm thee, and put thee upon 
thinking what fort of behaviour is moſt 

ſaitable to a creature who lives at ſuch un- 
certainties. ; 

7. They 45 not ü he certainty i a 
world to come. That world is'2mſeen ; they 
never had an acquaintance with it them- 
ſelves, and never any returned from thence 
to give them an account of it, and therefore 
they would fain believe there is no ſuch 
world, no ſuch future ſtate of being, or 
that poſlibly there may not. They pleaſe 
themſelves with this per adventure, and with 

the help of it make a ſhift to lull themſelves 
ep 
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aſleep in their fins.” Whereas in caſe it were 
a mere peradventure, which it is not, an un- 
certainty whether there was any life to come 
after death, no wiſe man would therefore 
think himſelf juſtified to a& upon ſuch un- 
certainty, If the negative, or that there is 
no world to come, were certain, then in- 
deed there would be little or no abſurdity 
in a looſe ungoverned courſe of life, in 
caſting off the fear of an after-reckoning, K 
and all the reſtraints of religion by which we 
are abridged in any of our pleaſures: ſuch a 
way of acting as this, would be much more 
accountable, were we ſure that we ſhould 
die as the beaſts do, and never revive more. 
But upon the ſuppoſed uncertainty of the 
event, tis perfect madneſs, ſince wiſdom 
directs us to take the -/afeft oourſe; and 
that is the ſafeſt courſe which provides for 
the worſt, How then muſt the cafe ſtand; 
when it is not ſo much as uncertain, as the 
ſceptical finner would have it, Whether there 


be another ſtate beſides this; but clear and 


evident as a truth of this nature can be. 
Ves, tis certain, tis paſt doubt with all 
who have impartially weighed the proofs of 
a future ſtate, with which reaſon and reve- 
lation ſupply. us. Hardly any truth can 
ſhow brighter evidences than this: not the 
exiſtence of God, as an infinitely wiſe and. 
: holy being; not his moral providence and 
Y 4 | 1 
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government over the world: for if there 
will jzdge us, having made us reaſonable, 
free, accountable creatures. If there be a 
providence which directs the affairs of the 
preſent world, there muſt be a world to come 
when the dark parts of this providence (hall 
be cleared up, and all diſſiculties about it an- 
ſwered; which upon ſuppoſition of no other 
world beſides this, would not be mere diffi- 
culties, but wn/armountable obiections. Is God 
our maker and governour, and will he not 
call us to account how we haye ma- 
naged? I can hardly think that any one 
who disbelieves a future ſtate of rewards and 
puniſhments, can firmly believe the exiſt- 
ence of an infinitely wiſe, and juſt, and good 
being, the creator, 8 and gover- 
nour of the world. Whoever is inclined to 
deny one of theſe, is at the ſame time tempted 
to caſt off the belief of both. Beſides which 
it ought to be conſidered, what abundant 
evidence we have of the truth of the goſpel; 
that a truth of this nature is not capable of 
[| more ſatisfactory proof than that which the - 
' goſpel brings with it. Now 'tis not more 
| certain that the goſpel is true, than it is that 
there is a future {tate of recompences. v Life 
and immortality are brought to light by the 
goſpel this doctrine is cried OT ſuppoſed 
| | | MW 
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in every page of the new teſtament. There 


is no need now that one ſhould ariſe from 
the dead, ſince our Saviour himſelf roſe, 


and has given us aſſurance that there ſhall he 


a 9 1 both f the juſt and the unjuſt. 
So that he who will not belieye. Chriſt and 


his apoſtles, neither would he repent, 2 


one roſe. from the dead. That this then is 
not man's only life, nor his final ſtate is 
undeniable. But do I confider it as I 


ce ought? have I by faith and meditation 


« drawn aſide the curtain, and looked into 


e that inviſible world? have I thought 


e ſeriouſly about it? the rewards and pu- 


& niſhments of it, or the different treatment 


% and abodes of g ooÞ and bad men there? 
” * have I Sansa! how momentous theſe 
ture things are in compa 


« of things ſeen, theſe ene things in 
« compariſon. of things remporul? Perhaps 


I do not poſitively disbelieve or reject 
* them; but then ſeldom or never thinking 


*© about them, Ido not properly and ex- 
e plicitly believe them. 
THzsz then are ſome of thoſe thing 98, 


vrhich perſons engaged in a courſe of fin h 
not confs Zder. They are matters of the 


higheſt e and would be fo ac- 
 knowledg'd 


4 Joby v. 28. . xvii. 31, 24, 15. 
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knowledged by them, did they conſider. 


"But this they do not, and the effect is juſt 


ſuch as mg be expected. Which brings 
me, 

. To o ſet before you the deplorable 
conſequences of this neglect of ſerious confider- 
atom, Theſe I ſhall E in the next | 
diſcourſe. 25 
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, 77 my - My people doth not confuler. 
H E charge here brovigh: againſt the 


ancient Jews, I Per to treat 
in a double v view. 0094, OBS TAC <t 


I. As it more efecialy e. concerns ns impenitens 
ſinners. And, 


II. As in a /efſer degree it too frequently 
affects perſons of fincere prety. 

In treating it as more eſpecially the cha- 
racter of impenitent ſinners, I have 
1. Axox d a great many things of the 
"higheſt im portance, inſtanced ſome particu- 
lars, which tis manifeſt all who continue 
in a ſtate of wnrepented fin, do not confider. 
As the inſtructions of reaſon and ſcripture, 
in relation to God, his providence, his attri- 


butes, 


RE _ & wick. Vol. I. 
1 butes, and his works; the great end for 
3 which they were made, and what is their 
true intereſt and Highs ſt happineſs the in- 
flnite obligations they are under to God, 
whoſe commands they diſobey; the great 
importance of falvation, and what the in- 
diſpenſable terms are on which the goſpel 
offers it ; the nature and tendency of their 
preſent courſe of life ; the uncertainty of the 
life they waſte ; and the certainty of a life 
to come, and a future righteous judgment 
which all muſt undergo : theſe are ſome 
= particulars of the greateſt importance, which 
| imbenitent finners neglect to confider. - To 
prevent any of my hearers from continuing 
longer in this ſtupid and fatal negligence, I 
-thall now _ 
2. SET before you the debbarable 1 
quences of this . of "ur * 
W 
1. Mr n do mt conſider, and therefore do : 
not know. This conſequence is plainly inti- 
mated in the connection of the words with 
the immediately preceeding. I ael doth not 
know, my people doth not confider. They do 
not hnow, becauſe they da not. confider. 
Many times this refufal to conſider, is the 
occaſion of very groſs ignorance in the things 
of God. People are as ignorant of theſe 
things, as if they had no means of coming 
acquainted with them. The reaſon of which 
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make no uſe of chem; the means of know- 
ledge being to no purpoſe where they are 
Not a by calories. -  We-muſt can 
fider what the things are which God has 
made known to us, whether by our own. 
| reaſon, or in the fared ſcripture ; other- 
wiſe, all that God has done is _ like 
opening a book before a blind man, or 
ſpeaking words to one who is chats with 
this difference, that our blindneſs and deaf- 
neſs being voluntary, and in reality nothing 
_ elſe but our eee we are without 


pity. This is —— 
ſs; the ignorance proceeding hence 
is likewiſe total, or next to it. And where 
there is ſome degree of confideration, but 
the thoughts are not applied with that cloje- 
neſs and fincerity, which the nature and 
importance of the ſubject demanded : tho 
men may not appear ſo ſhamefully ignorant, 
nay,” may have the reputation of perſons of. 
conſiderable knowledge; yet they are really 
_ deficient in that knowledge of God and of 
_ - themſelves, of their duty and their intereſt, 
which a ſerious and thorough confideration 
of things would have given = thi Now 
who, except the perſons labouring under 
this * but muſt be ſenſible of its 


is, eee eee oy i 


unhappy 5 
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— and too frequently fatal effects? 
The degree of this ignorance uſually follows 
that of mens neglect to confider z and 1gno- 
rance, according to the greater or leſſer de- 
gree of i it, does more or leſs blind the mind, 
deprive all the motives of the goſpel of their 
natural efficacy, and make it impoſſible, in 
a moral way, for men to be wrought upon 
by all the methods the goſpel makes uſe of 
for this end. And this minds me of another 
bad effect of inconſideration. 

2. MN do not conſider, and de are 
without all awakening apprehenſions of the 
guilt and miſery of a vicious courſe of life. 
| Conſideration is previous to a work of con- 
viction, as a work of conviction : is antece- 
dent to. the converſion of a finner from his 
wicked ways. How can it be expected that 
they whom a cuſtom in fin hath render d 
ſecure and ſtupid, ſhould be rouzed out of 
their lethargy; unleſs they are firſt brought 
to weigh and conſider things? By what arts, 
what methods, ſhall we come at the don- 
ſciences of ſuch perſons? by vrhat ſprings 
ſhall we work upon their fears? There is, 
in this reſpect, a wide difference betwixt 
ſpiritual objects, and the objects of /er/e. 
Senſible objects often ſtrike us unexpectedly, 
and raiſe our paſſions before we are aware 
of it; upon the firſt ſight, or the firſt hear- 
ing, we turn pale and tremble; we are 


afraid 


. 
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afraid whether we will or no, we cannot 
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command the emotions of our own ſouls; | 


: and many times we are ſurprized into an 
immoderate fear by that which upon exami: 


nation we find deſerved rather to have been 


| lighted. But tis not thus here; the object 


being remote from ſenſe, muſt be preſent to 
the mind, either by an act of its own, or 
of ſome one elſe, who places it in full view 
before us. And, indeed, where this laſt is 


done, as it is ſometimes in a ſermon, the 


ſubject and manner of which are alike fitted 
to alarm the hearer; when he perceives him- - 


ſelf ſo nearly n in what. is delivered; 


the effect, for the preſent, is like that of a 
ſerious conſideration : but if this be not ad- 


ded thoroughly to rouze the mind, and 
make the conviction enter deep, the impreſ- 


ſion is exceeding tranſient, and he who ap- 
ared ſo much moved in hearin g, is not at 


all changed afterwards; being like a drowſy 


perſon, who, as ſoon as the cauſe which im- 
perfectly awaken d him is removed, or very 


| ſoon after, drops aſleep again. To convince 
the finner of the evil of his ways, of the 


guilt he has contracted by his tranſgreſſions 
of the Divine laws, and of the danger he 


incurs by his guilt ; to convince him effec- 


tually and laſtingly of this, he had need firſt 


be perſuaded to fit down and dwell upon 


the thought of thoſe things, which ſhow 


the 
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the dreadful nature and een of wil- 
ful habimal'fin. © That the ſinner may 
tremble for feat of God's judgments, and by 
his fear be urged to flee from them; * 

not enough that the miniſter ſets theſe 
before him, but he himſelf muſt be alten, 
and keep his mind for ſome time after at- 
tentive to theſe tremendous objects. For 
want of this he is fearleſs, he mocks at dan- 
ger, he makes a jeſt of reproofs and admo- 
nitions, and laughs at thoſe who pity him ; 
he apprehends not What en there is 
for ſo much outerꝛ. 
3. Prxsoms engaged in a v Sud ; 
& not confider, and are therefore little folli- 
citous to make their peace with God, and to 
fecure an intereſt in the Saviour, and the _— 
vation propoſed to them in the goſpel: hey 
are not in haſte to do thoſe things, as long as 
they ſee not the neceſſity of them, the 255 
urgency of the affair, and the thanifold and 
unſpeakably great advantages which would 
ariſe from hence. To be at peace with God 
to have this almighty Being our friend, whoſe 
favour is as deſireable as his diſpleaſure 18 
dreadful ! what condition can recommend 
itſelf more to one who thinks of it? "Tis a 
condition in which heaven is begun ; there's 
a facred reſt and ſecurity of mind attends i it; 
and not only reſt, but ſatisfaction and plea- 
ſure, A man has then a true enjoyment of 
himſel, 
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himſelf, and of other things, and not till 


then. Being reconciled to God, conſcience 
is reconciled to him; and conſcience being 


reconciled furniſhes a continual feaſt, and 
ſpeaks to him in a voice which exceeds the 
{ſweeteſt muſick. But then 'tis only to him 


who thinks and reflects, that the _— 
neſs of ſuch a condition is ſo apparent, as 


to engage his warmeſt and beſt ſettled reſo- 
lutions to be himſelf thus happy, if it may 


be; as nothing can hinder it, once a man 


ſets heartil y about it. O my ſoul, I need 


« a Saviour; and the mercy of God has 


% provided one, one able to fave to the ut- 


= termoſt ; and thro' him offers life and eter- 


<« nal falvation to me: and ſhall this Sa- 
6 viour be provided, and this ſalvation of- 

ce fered in vain? in vain it muſt be, if I will 
<* not confider. Till then I ſhall not apply 
<« to the Redeemer, ſhall not trouble my- 


<« ſelf about the Blood of ſprinkling, for the 


«© pardon of my fins; or the Spirit of grace, 


* and holineſs, and conſolation for the con- 


“ queſt of ſin in my foul, and ſettling it in 
©. a ſtate of holy peace and tranquillity. 


e The whole need not a phyſician, but the 


« ſick; nor will the ſick go to him, how 
_ much ſoever they want it, if they do not 


© know themſelves to be ſick, or CONCEIVE 


Matt. ix. 12. 


vol. II. * - 
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et the diſorder they are under to be no wad 
cc dangerous. 3.” And tho ' the. goſpel ſalvation 
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be ſuch, as no one can help preferting to all 
the moſt tempting objects by which he 1s 
ſollicited to renounce his part in it, on con- 
dition he attends to it, and meditates about 
it as he ought to do; yet in caſe this is not 
done, the ſcene is opened in vain, the pro- 
ſpect will not attract our deſires, and raiſe 
our hopes. The ſoul will remain dead and 
inſenſible to the glories of that upper world, 
as if they were all imaginary. Hope there 
may be of being happy after death, where 
there is little conſideration, and becauſe 
there is but little; but not that hope which 
awakens, which fires, which invigorates all 
the powers of our nature, and engages us to 
| ſet them all on work in purſuit of the pro- 
miſed and expected bleſſedneſs. 
4. Tux do not confider, and therefore 
refign themſelves to the conduct of appetite, 
and luft, and paſſian. They ſuffer theſe blind 
guides to lead them, becauſe the man is as 
blind as his paſſions ; for none ſo. blind as 
they who 77 not fee. This is their caſe = 
they have eyes, and will not open them; 
they had rather follow their luſts blindfold 
unto deſtruction. Strange and unaccount- 
able choice ! which they could never make, 
did they duly conſider the unparallel'd folly 
of it. Tis eaſy going down hill; there is a 
"> 1 _ pleaſure 


' — 


pleaſure in gratifying ftrong inclinations, 
— beſides t * „ 
liberty too; and all theſe together, eaſe, plea- 
fare, and liberty, hold them faſt like a three- 
fold cord, which cannot be broken without 
great labour and pain, But is eaſe to be 


preferred to /afety ? Whatever charms there 


may be in a bed of down; yet were a man's 
houſe on fire, and the ſoft couch which in- 
vited to ſleep, like to be turned into a bed 
of flames, the moſt ſlothful perſon would 
not debate about the prudence of relinquiſh- 
ing it. There may be pleaſure in the cup ; 
but if there be poiſon too, no one who values 
his life will touch it. As to the boaſted 

liberty of a life led according to fancy and 
inclination, tis ſomething not real, wholly 
founded in a miſtake. Men inſlaved to their 
vices, are the trueſt ſlaves, tho' they will not 
own it, and it may be are not ſenſible of it. 
'They are led in chains, only theſe chains, 
ſome how or other, are not ſeen and felt. So 
the dog tied to a cart, if he follows willingly, 
may not perceive he is tied; but let him 
ſtand till, or attempt to go a contrary way, 
and he will quickly find the cord ſtraiten, 
and pull him the way he would not go. 
Thus the ſinner is a voluntary flave, but 
never the leſs a ſlave for that; only he is not 


ſenſible of his ſlavery, which makes it but 


ſo much the more deplorable —— /axo fune 
© 3 :: +»: —_— 
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laborat. The rope hangs looſe, becauſe he 
makes no reſiſtance to bs luſts which lead 
him. As ſoon as he does this, and oppoſes 
his inclinations, he-is immediately convinced 
how great a ſlave he has been. The violence 
of a ſtream is no other way ſo well known 
as by ſwimming againſt it. Once we are 
reſolved to break off from our old habits, 

our experience makes us ſenſible that fetters 
of iron are not ſuch inſtruments of ſervitude 
as theſe. The ſhame too of following our 
vicious paſſions and inclinations, when we 
have reaſon given us to guide and controul 
them, would work upon us, if we uſed our- 
ſelves to ſerious reflection. I ſay, if we 
were uſed to reflect upon the ſhamefulneſs 
of ſuch a conduct, it would do it : for this 
muſt be ſuppoſed, or elſe men may be guilty 
of the moſt ſhameful things, and yet, not be 
aſhamed of them ; as the prophet obſerves 
of the people of the Jeus: Were they 
aſhamed when they had committed abomination? 
No, they were not at all aſhamed, neither could 
they ab. Nay, they may come to that paſs 
as to ghory in their ſhame; like thoſe of 
whom the apoſtle makes mention. The 
reaſon is, they do not confider things, and 
ſo are not apprehenſive of that deformity, 
that baſeneſs, that folly in them, which 
ſeen 0 them in a clear and full gh, would 
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overwhelm them with confufion. And thus 
theſe great principles of fear, and hope, 'and 
| ſhame, which God has wiſely and kindly 
| planted i in our nature, in order to keep us 
from the ways of fin; or, if unwarily got 
into them, to reclaim us again, and reſtore 
us to the right path; prove inſignificant 
thro the neglect of ſerious conſideration. 
. Men do not confider, and for that rea- 
four it is the temptations to ſin are fo invin- 
cible. Theſe temptations are taken from the 
world, which is perpetually ſolliciting our 
ſenſes, and exciting our deſires. The good and 
the evil things of the world, riches and 
verty, pleaſure and pain, honour and diſ- 
grace, its friendſhip and its enmity, its ſmiles 
and its frowns, have a great deal of tempta- 
tion in them to the generality of mankind, 
whom they keep from hearkning to the 
calls and invitations of the goſpel, and de- 
voting themſelves to the duties of religion. 
But then it is only to the znconfiderate that 
they are thus irre//ibly tempting : to thoſe 
who do not confider what the world is, or 
what they themſelves are ; how narrow the 
world, how large and boundleſ their deſires ; 
how vain and worthleſs the world, how 
great and excellent the capacities with which 
God has endowed them; how franſient the 
world, andall things in it, while their ſouls 
| are immortal.” They do not compare earth 
«73 with 
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not then prefer ſhadows to realities, trifles ta 
things of infinite and everlaſting importance, 


nor find it ſo difficult to reſiſt and overcome 


all the allurements 3 meet with in 
the ways of ſin, or oppoſition in the way 
of their duty. Did they frequently and 
ſeriouſly ballance things one againſt another, 

ſo as to have an habitual ſenſe of the infi= 


nite diſproportion between them: with 
what eaſe would they be able to baffle a 


temptation to mind earthly things, and neg- 
ct heavenly; to be ane about the 
events of time, and Zhoughtleſs about eter- 
nity ; to chuſe their portion in this life, and 
give up all n to another! Whatever 
the world could offer to part betwixt Chriſt 
and them, to induce them to violate a 

conſcience, to hazard the loſs of the divine 
favour, and quit their deſign of being happy 


| forever, would be rejected with the utmoſt 


ſcorn. They would reſolve upon a life of 
ſtrict holineſs and obedience, and abide fixed - 
in that reſolution, in ſpite of all that the 
world, under the management of Satan, 
could do to draw them afide from God 
and their duty. I am tempted with 
the proſpect of a little gain; but do I 


be confuler how dear T muſt pay for it ? 


** what a dreadful riſque I run by every 


: IM finful gratification, — much more by 


> corners 


of beat. 5 
inu F 3s JE nitency? that 40% 1 6 
< cial and vaniſ ig delights, I ſacrifice the 
4 repoſe of my mind, and the manly; or 
* rather divine ſatisfactions of virtue oe 
religion? Were theſe and fuch like 
_ things confidered as they ought, the tetnpta- 
tions to ſin would be Afar med of all their 
power; whereas now, for want of their be- 
ing attended to, ſin enſnares and deludes 
men to their everlaſting ruin. They are 
rſuaded by arguments which they could 
nſwer, and led Apes in bands which theß 
could break with the great t eaſe, did they 
by confideration awaken their drowſy powers. 
6. Mx will nor conſider, and therefore 
ſußpport themſelves with fal6 and dangerous 
5 ; ſuch as theſe, 1 85 is mt 
that Chrift died for ſamers, and that it will 
be time enough to repent hereafter. 
1. GOD is merciful, and therefore will 
not condemn his creatures to everlaſting puniſh= 
ment. What | not tho they are finally impe- 
nitent ? not tho' they deſpiſe his mercy, and 
will not be perſuaded even by that, or by the 
terrors of the Lord, to perform their indiſpen- / 
ible duty? not tho' he has exprefly threatned == 
he will F deſtroy the ungodly? They who can 
h flatter themſelves with ſach fooliſh hopes 
as theſe, ſhow themſelves never to have 
cnfuered what the name of God, as de- 
* we clared 
1 Pet. iii. 7. 2 Theſſ. i. 8, 9 
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themſelves to have a very imperfect notion 


af the great God; a notion very unworthy 
of him who is the firſt and moſt excellent 
of all beings, the fountain of perfection, and 
the wiſe and righteous governour of the 


world. Mercy is not the only perfection of 


the divine nature, it is but one of many; 


from which if it were found ſeparated, it 


would not be a perfection. Mercy without : 


wiſdom to guide, and holineſs and juſtice to 


mit it, would be a fort of blind and undi- 


ſtinguiſhing affection. Tho' God be infi- 


nitely merciful, yet every one is not a proper 
object of mercy; and it belongs to wiſdom 


and holineſs to determine who are, and 
who are not fit objects of it. At the ſame 
time that, for the encouragement of the 
benitent, God proclaims his name the * Lord 


God, merciful and gracious; he adds, by way 


of terror to the impenitent, that he will 


10 means clear the guilty. God is not only 


merciful in his own nature, but the creator 


of mankind; and may we not expect to find 


mercy from a kind and merciful creator ? 


The rebellious Fews ſeemed to have laid 


a great ſtreſs upon this; but are told by 
the prophet, that becauſe they were a people 


who had no underſtanding, i. e. behaved as if 


they had none, he that made them would not 


5 have 
Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. Iſai, xxvii. II. 
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have 3 and be tbat form d the 
avould ſhow. them no favour.” 1s it to no pur- | 
- poſe, think you, that God has -tlireatened 
his enemies with everlaſting: deſtiruction . from 
his preſence ? _ Are the terrors of the Al- 
mighty vain terrors? the thunders of his 
word only deſigned to frighten us? will 
his lightnings never ſtrike ? Depend on it, 
if God threatens, he will execute; if he 
tells us, that qoithout " holineſs, no man ſhall 
ſee bis face, he will never depart from his 
word. 
ens Grit 1255 5 8 and gene 
believeth in him ſhall not periſh., Now we 
believe in Chriſt as well as others, and re- 
ly upon him for ſalvation: we are willin 
to give him the glory of the whole work. - - -. 
But, O remember, tis not every kind of 
faith which is faving ; ; nor will Chriſt eſteem . 
it for his glory, to own perſons of a vicious 
character for his, and to ſave them in their 
fins. ? The Devils believe and tremble. The 
| fame ſcriptures which ſpeak of juſtificationby 
faith, have likewiſe defin'd that faith; and that 
by ſuch plain marks, that we cannot, unleſs 
wilfully, miſtake it. The faith which will 
be counted to us for righteouſneſs, muſt have 
real inherent righteouſneſs * accompanying 


v Heb. xii. 14. * Rom. v. 6. John iii. 15. 
7 James ii. 19. 2 Rom. vi. 1. Mark i. 15. 
James ii. 17. | 3 : 

It; 


visur, in dying for us; and not e the 


followed wich good works. - Theſe e are — 
inſeparable fruits of an evangelical faith: O 
think not the holy Jeſus to be ſuch a friend 
to in, as to lay down his life for this end, 
that men might fm on unpuniſhed ! he died 
*. to ſave ur from our fins, not in them; 
from their reigning, as well as their damning 
power; from their pollution, as. well as 


From their guilt; to /an&ify, as well as to 


juſtify us ©: Fhe-dearh eath of Mit, when con- 
fider'd as it ſhould be, is far from affording 
the leaſt ſhelter to impenitency; for why 


did die, but becauſe the holineſs of 


the 0 nature, and the honour of the 


divine law, rendred it unfit for God to par- 
don ſin without a ſacrifice of atonement ? 


And if the forgiveneſs of fin; without ſuch 
a facrifice, would not ha. been fo much for 
the honour of God's perfections and govern- 


ment; how much leſs would the pardon of it 


be, qoithout repentance ? Sin has not chang'd 
its nature by Chriſt's dying for ſinners ; tis 
ſtill the ſame evil and hateful thing as ever ; 


yea, more hateful, as we have now more 


powerful - motives, and in greater numbers, 
to forſake it: and unleſs we do forſake it, 
we ſhall not anſwer the * defign of our . 


de- 
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deſign of his/death, we dan have no good 
gro nd to expect any b benefit by ſt. 
3. REPENTANCE may be — but 
1 will be : time enough to 'rep« eee! 
yu who, I beſeech you, told 
I am, that God never did: Nba ahoatd 
in the proclamation of mercy; be faith, N 
day, if ye will bear his voice, harden not ur 
bearts. Jo day is in dome ſenſe dur, . 
2 hold: of the preſent time; 2o-morrow 
is not. Futurity is in the ſole di and 
command of God, and known to him only; 
which is a very good reaſon, why we ſhould 
make the beſt uſe we can of the preſent time. 
This perſuaſion then cometh not from him 
who calleth us, but from another hand. 
'Tis plain our luſts, that is, our very worſt 
enemies, are our Aer we are hardned 
thro the deceitfulneſs of fin. But are theſe 
our enemies no better known? Whatever 
our ſinful paſſions, which are not willing to 
be given up, may ſuggeſt, we have no tume 
to loſe, can gain nothing by delays, but may 
loſe more than can be conceived. - Of all 
thoſe deluſive hopes, with which finners 
pleaſe themſelves, this of repenting bereaf 
ter, is, perhaps, the moſt fatal, and the mak | 
common. do I talk of repen 
hereafter, bat deute I do not love to think 
of ruining ee and will not the 
_ fame 


c Heb. iii. 7. 


ame reaſon bi likely to keep me from ever 


ting ? becauſe I can never repent, but 
the tine vvrhen I do repent muſt then be 
preſent, and upon that account will be 
thought as improper as the inſtant zow, Let 
us be perſuaded to conſider, that delays in 
this caſe are infinitely dangerous. We may 
not live to that hereafter," of which we 
fondly dream; ſome fatal accident, or mor- 


tal diſtemper, may come in betwixt us, and 


that hereafter, and at once cut off all our 
thoughts and purpoſes for this world and 
the next. As to this world, the conſequence 
of being taken away in the midſt of deſigns, 
which we delay d to execute, comparatively | 
ſpeaking, is not great ; but as to the next, tis 
moſt dreadful. Or ſuppoſing we ſhould 
protract-. our days to the utmoſt length, if 
we go on finning all that time, we ſhall 
only grow more hardned, and at the ſame 
time, that we have more need of the Spirit of 
God to excite and aſſiſt us, have the 4% reafon 
to expect his operations. Can any thing 
then be a more evident ſign of the moſt 
wretched confideration, than indulging to 
ſuch delays? Would any but a careleſs incon- 
ſiderate prodigal waſte his time, and run the 
moſt imminent danger in a matter, which, if 
he pleaſed, he might put out of all hazard ? 
This we might do, as to our everlaſting ſal- 
— , by immediately applying ourſelves to 
"H whatever 
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whatever our hand findeth 10 db: and conſe- 
quently, if we do not, but are reſolved to put 
it to the venture, we muſt give wiſer perſons 
leave to think, that we act like . thoſe who 
are void of all underſtandi g. Nor will 
it extenuate our folly to plead, that at worſt 
we ſhall have the opportunity of a death-bed 
repentance: ſay rather the chunce; for we 
may die ſuddenly, or of a diſtemper, which 
will not allow the exerciſe of reaſon; or may 
flatter ourſelves with thoughts of longer 
life, when we are very near our laſt hour: 
or having too long perſiſted in a courſe of 
preſumptuous ſin, may have our conſcience 
ſtupified, or be awaken d with deſpair; 
and, at beſt, cannot be ſure, that ſuch 
a forc'd buſineſs deſerves the name of evan- 
gelical repentance, and will be accepted 
as ſuch. Upon all which accounts, none 
will delay in a matter of ſuch ie 
but they who do not confider. | 
LE me now apply what has been of- 
fer d. 
1. How inexcuſable muſt all thoſe appear | 


who periſh in their ins! They periſh; becauſe 


they will not confider ; and muſt not then 
their deſtruction be of themſelves? They 
are inſtructed in their duty towards God, 
towards their neighbour, and towards them- 
ſelves; what they muſt do, and what they 
are to avoid; their bert is ſet before them 
0 


à variety pry thi: in eee 
y might aer the reaſonableneſs of it, 
d be Alur'd to it; but they 220 
* conſider. They have their intereft clearly 
repreſented to N are ſhown wherein it 
conſiſts, and how. incompatible the conti- 
nuance in any known fin is with it; but they 
will not conſider. * The qurath of God is re. 
vealed from beaven, in the ſcripture, againf 
all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men, who 
bald the truth in unrighteouſneſs ; and they 
are frequently warned, and earneſtly in- 
treated, to flee from the wrath to come; are 
put in mind of the danger they incur by de- 
lays;' and feaſoned with concerning a judg- 
ment 70 come, as well as concerning righteouſ- 
_ neſs and temperance : and one would imagine 
things of this nature ſhould awaken men, 
and the thoughts of them be too ſtrong for 
any temptations which could offer to induce 
them to neglect theſe ; but, alas! they will 
not confider. They are applied to by the 
moſt engaging motives of the goſpel, by the 
tender mercies of God, by the love of a Saviour, 
| his ching love, by 7500 exceeding great and 
precious promiſes, in compariſon with which, 
all the offers of the world may well appear 
_ tible. Sometimes we addreſs to their 
ometimes to their fears, ſometimes 
to /e mw Jane, N to Nd wie en- 


deavour 
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aa indo to dine them, „s K were, to re- 
pentance and anwhdmeatedr: life; but all in 
vain, becauſe they ill nur confider. Rnd 
| iche Kunde but + their ou is it that they 4 
n © © ?: muſt they not hereby os left 
without excuſe? what e would 
have the wiſe and merciful God do for them ? 
All things are ready on God's part, if they 
can be perſuaded to return to him, he is 
ready to receive them. He has, on his part, 
done all that can be expected from his 
goodnek, all that is conſiſtent with his wiſ- 
dom. The matter /ticks with you, irs; 
tis expected, and juſtly, that you ſhould c- 
Ader tie offers which are made you, and not 
wait till you are compelled to do it. It muſt 
be a free act, otherwiſe what is there that 
you do yourſefues? and to think of  gainin 
heaven, without taking any pains for it, is 
a vain thought indeed, and can be 
to 3 en e e ene 
ſider ation. 

2. HERE you tee, ok you * | 
purpoſes of hading a bo where muſt 
22 what is The re thing you en do, 
and preparatory to all the ello Vou muſt ir 
down and confider. © T thought on my ways, 
ſays the Pſalniſt, and * my feet unto thy 
tefttmonies. Think, and the wells is ſoon done; 
but without thinking will never be done. 

"Tis 
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Tis by means af — that: we come 
to know what we have to do, and the order 
of doing it; what is to be done firſt, and 
what laſt, and the ſteps we are to proceed 
by in our progreſs towards converſion, and 
from thence towards the r degrees of 
chriſtian perfection. We have a clearer no- 
tion of things, our way lies plain before us, 
and we are in little or no danger of going a- 
ſtray from it through ignorance and miſtake. 
And then as conſideration diſcovers what we 
have to do, and the method in which we 
are to proceed, ſo it quickens and perſuades 
us to ſet about it. There's a natural ten- 
dency in ſerious conſideration, to awaken 
the drowſy languid powers of the mind, 
to bring over the paſſions to the right ſide, * 
and to make them vigorous in the defence of 
it; to fix the wavering reſolutions of the 
ſoul, and to revive its fainting courage. Tis 
| neceſſary then you ſhould begin here: and 
that you may not, by a ſuperficial perform- 
ance of this firſt part of your work, defeat 
your hopes of ſucceſs in the farther progreſs 
of it, you are to take care that your notion 
of conſideration itſelf be not wrong. A few 
flight and tranfient thoughts of things relating 
to our everlaſting peace, do not deſerve to 
be called by this name. No, to conſider, is 
to come up cloſe to an object; to view it with 
all 1 care and exatineſs we can; if FO 
to 
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to ſuffer nothing to eſcapè us, which is of 


any weight and importance, and * | 
to revolve the things in our minds, becauſe 


what the firſt ſtroke did not do, repeated 
| ſtrokes may; the impreſſion hereby made, 
map be at length ſo deep, as not to be eaſily 
effac d; while a ſingle thought or two, how- 
ever ſerious and vivid, can ſignify but little. 
Let me therefore, 1 
3. Exhort you to practiſe a duty ſo ne- 
ceſſary, and of ſuch infinite advantage; and 
be ſo happy, as to prevail upon you. - - - - 
But this exhortation, with the conſideration 
of this charge, of not confidering, as affect- 
ing even perſons in the ain good, I ſhall 


reſerye for another diſcourſe. 
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III Effects of 1 aconfideration on 
good Men. . 


Is 414 i. 3. 
== == - My people doth not confs der. 
1 N treating theſe words, I have, 


1. DISTINCTLY ſhown: you ſeveral 
things of the greateſt importance, which all, 
. who continue in a ſtate of impenitence, do 
not conſider; viz. the inſtructions of reaſon 
and ſcripture, in relation to God, his aftri- 
butes, his providence, and his works z the 
great end for which they were made, and 
what is their true intereſt, and higheſt hap- 
prineſs ; the infinite obligations they are un- 
der to Cad, whoſe commands they diſobey; 
the great importance of ſalvation, and the 


— 
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indiſpenfible terms on which the goſpel offers 
it; the nature and tendency of their preſent 
courſe of life ; the uncertainty of the life 
they waſte, and the certainty of a lie to 
come, and a future righteous judgment, which 
all muſt undergo. And to prevent your con- 
tinuing this fatal neglect of conſideration, I 1 

2. SET before you the deplorable conſe- 
Wrote of this refuſal or neglect to conſider. 


It hinders men from knowing the things — 


| which belong to their eternal peace; it 
keeps them without any awakening ap- 
prebenfion of the guilt and miſery of their 
vicious courſe ; and, as a conſequence, renders 
them little fallicitous to make their peace with 
God, and ſecure an intereſt in the Saviour 
and the ſalvation propos d in the goſpel ; it 
diſpoſes men to abandon themſelves to the 
conduct of appetite, and luſt, and paſſion ; 
it renders the temptations fo fin, in a man- 
ner, irreſiſtible; and inclines them to reſt. 
themſelyes on falſe and dangerous props 3 
ſuch as theſe, that God is merciful, and 
that Chriſt died for ſinners, and therefore 
they need not repent, or, at worſt, may ſafe- 
ly truſt to hereafter for repenting. I ſhall 
now, to prevent your ſuffering thoſe in- 
finitely miſchievous effects of inconfideration, 
3. Exhorf you, who have hitherto neg- 
lected it, to practiſe a duty ſo neceſſary, 
and of ſuch infinite — : and O that 
Aa 2 1 might 


N 
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1 might be ſo happy as to prevail upon 
. 
O Nor nix would rejoice your Friends 
more, who moſt ſincerely wiſh your hap- 
pineſs ; nothing be more acceptable to God; 
nothing give your own minds more com- 
fort and ſatigfaction, both while diſcharging 
your duty, and in the review, than ſober 
retired confideration. I could offer many 
things, which have a great deal of force in 
themſelves, and ought therefore to have a 
great deal of efficacy with you. I ſhall 
briefly name ſome, | 
1. CONSIDERATION is the proper cha- 
racter of reaſomable beings : the faculty is 
the main diſtinction of the man from the 
beaſt ; and the exerciſe of it, of the wiſe 
man from the foo. ® Remember this, and 
her your ſelves men : bring it again to mind, | 
O ye tranſgreſſors! remember the former 
things of old; for I am God, and there is none 
elſe; I am God, and there is none like me. 
So we may ſay, confider and ſhew yourſelves | 
men. There is nothing by which we ſhow 
_ ourſelves men, beings endow'd with under- 
ſtanding and reaſon, more than by this, This 
proves our ſuperiority over other creatures; 
that we are not confined by the impreſſions 
made upon our ſenſes, tied down to the pre- 
_ object but can apprehend things 5 
a : 


Ia. xlvi. 8, : 
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fall not under the notice of ſenſe, and turn 
our thought to this thing or that; that our 

minds can arreſt themſelves in their motions; 
and when it is of uſe, dwell upon an object 
without being oblig'd to paſs from one ob- 
ject to the other, juſt as' the ſcene happens 
to fleet before us. And are we not willing 


to maintain this diſtinction, and to act up to 


it? is it not the honour of our nature, that 
we are poſſeſſed of ſuch a power as this ? 
and will it not be our honour if we make a 
right uſe of it, and our everlaſting re- 
proach if we make a os ufe, or none at 
_—_ FI : 
2. We ſhow that we can confider in the 
Front of this life; and why not then in 
the things of religion? That we can, is evi- 
dent, becauſe we d, even more than we 
ſhould; I ſpeak not of all, but of thoſe | 
who mind the world in earneſt, and miſ no 
opportunity of advancing their ſecular in- 
tereſt : how thoughtful, how over-charg d 
with care, are ſuch perſons? and ſo it muſt 
always be where the affections are vehement- 
ly engag d. Tis true, even theſe perſons 
are without confideration as to the things of 
the world, in the beſt ſenſe of the word ; 
they do not conſider them in the manner 


they ſhould, on the right fide, and in a yd 


true light. Their — and emptine, and 


their ſport and fleeting duration, is what they 
a J never 
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never reflect upon: they do not confider for 
what end theſe things were given them by 
providence, and how they may be made to 
yield the greateſt profit in the final iſſue. 
But however, in another ſenſe, they can- 
not be charg d with want of confideration, 
being full of contrivances relating to their 
earthly affairs, how to manage them, and 
make the beſt of every thing; that is, in 
their own phraſe, they are ſure to mind the 
main chance. Now I would only aſk what 
there is in matters of a higher nature and 
concernment, thoſe that regard your recon- 
ciliation with God, and your preparation for 
another world, that you ſhould not be able 
10 confider them, or have no heart to do 
it? It muſt be confeſs'd, theſe things lie a 
little more out of the way ; the intereſts of 
the body, and of the preſent life, are not ſo 
directly and apparently concerned in them : 
but then, on the other fide, to compenſate for 
theſe diſadvantages, they are of much greater 
— more ſuitable to the ſpiritual 
of our nature, more worthy the exer- 

ciſe of our reaſonable powers about them. 
Of this every man muſt be convinc'd by 
the firſt glance of his mind, and therefore 
will not be able to er it to his own 
reaſon and conſcience, if when he is trou- 
bled about theſe meaner things, and conti- 
pually taking thought what he ſhall ea and 
2 | arink, 
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drink, and - wherewithal he ſball be chathed, . 

and even about things leſs weighty than 
theſe; he will not employ any of his thoughts 
about his ſoul concerns, or of his time and 
| pains in labouring for that bread which endu- 

reiß to everlaſting life. 

3. Do your part, and God will not with- 
Hold his grace, by which you ſhall be inabled 
to do all required of you. He will help the 

infirmities of your mind, give it a greater 
ſteadineſs and conſtancy, direct it in the 
management of its thoughts, and help it to 
fix them on the moſt proper objects. With- 
out this internal aſſiſtance it muſt be owned, 
there is ſuch a difficulty in the exerciſe of 
ſerious conſideration, to a perſon who has 

been wholly diſuſed to it, and habituated 
to a careleſs and vicious courſe of life, aban- 
doned to his paſſions, and who hardly ever 
did any thing but what his inclination led 
him to; that we might well deſpair of mens 
engaging in ſuch a diſagreeable work with 
any degree of heartineſs, or going on in it 
with conſtancy : I ſay, without divine affeſt- 
ance, this might almoſt be deſpaired of; but 
where this is afforded, the caſe has quite 
another appearance. That the Father of 
ſpirits, who is ever preſent with his own 
offspring, who knows the make of the human 
mind, and 1 in what way to influence any of 
Ss - its 

2 Philip, ii, 12, 13. Matt. vii, 7. 
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its powers; that he is able to invigorate the 

ſoul, to raiſe it above the ſphere of ſenſible 
objects, to guide and aſſiſt it in the regular 
uſe of its faculties, cannot be doubted : and 
there is as little room to queſtion his 3 
neſs to do it, where his help is humbly im- 
plored, and faithfu lly improved. * Conſider 
what I ſay, faith the apoſtle, and the Lord 
give thee underſtanding in all things. We are 
never ſincere in our endeavours to diſcharge 
any duty incumbent upon us; but God is at 
hand to ſuccour, and by his continual fa- 
vourable aid, to crown our endeayours with 
deſired ſucceſs. To this add, 
. By time and v/e this exerciſe, however 
ungrateful at firſt, will become more eaſy 
and pleaſant. The way will grow ſmoother, 
and the thoughts wear themſelves a ſort of 
track, into which they will more naturally 
Lo, and move with more delight. There 
are few things to which we have not been 
accuſtomed, but we perform them auk- 
wardly at firſt ; but cuſtom, as we are wont 
to ſay, is a ſecond nature: and there is no 
reaſon to imagine but it will be ſo here, as 
well as in other caſes, if we do not relax, 
and give off too ſoon : let us not therefore 
be diſcouraged with the oppoſition we meet, 
either from without or from within. Beſides 
the encouragement mentioned juſt before, 
thaj 
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that God is with us; tis a farther induce- 
ment to proceed, that the pain and trouble 
of our work will leſſen upon our hands: 
we ſhall be able to recollect our thoughts 
without ſo much ado, and when we have 
recollected them, to employ them uſefully 
and holily; and this by degrees with increaſ- 
ing pleaſure. It will be a pleaſure to us to 
think that we are ſo well employed; at 
once approved by God and our own minds, 


and to find that the work is like to have fo 


happy an iſſue. The things too which are 


the objects of our conſideration, being many 


of them of the moſt excellent kind, cannot 
but afford us pleaſure in converſing with 
them, after we are more nn ac- 
quainted. | Z 

5. CONSIDERATION is farther re- 
commended by its moſt bleſſed effects. As, to 
mention only two of a more general nature; 
the firſt, our being converted from the etror 
of our ways; the other, our conſtant perſeve- 
rance in the practice of holineſs. - - Confider, 
and the conſequence will be your breaking 
off from your ſins by repentance. You will 
ſee the errors of your ways, and be con- 
verted from them. You will no longer be 


able to allow yourſelves in acting the fooliſh 


and mad part you have done. Your judg- 

ment of things and regard to them will be 

quite altered, Sin will appear the moſt 
hateful, 
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hateful, as a well as the moſt 3 thing 
in the world; you will wonder what could 
reconcile you to it, much more what could 
make you in love with it: the enchantment 
| you were under will vaniſh ; and you that 
had ſo fond a conceit of yourſelves, as the 
only free and happy men, will find that you 
were poor, and blind, and naked, and miſerable. 
And tho' this diſcovery may be attended 
with ſome uneaſineſs ; yet it will be a reaſon- 
able ground of rejoicing. in this reſpect, that 
by ſhewing you the wretchedneſs of your 
condition, it makes you reſolved to change it. 
And how happy will you think yourſelves 
when you ſhall have obtained your liberty, 
be freed from that deplorable ſervitude to 
fin in which you had been held fo long, and 
brought out of priſon into the open light, 
and able to exert your powers according to 
their original intention ! * The cripple, who was 
laid at the gate of the temple to aſe alms of thoſe 
| = came thither to worſhip,and being reſtored 

to perfect ſtrength and ſoundneſs by the 
apoſtles Peter and John, entred wth them 
into the temple, walking, and leaping, and 
praifing God; hardly able to contain himſelf, 
or expreſs his j joy; will be but an, imperfect 
emblem of you, when you perceive the fet- 
ters of ſin knocked off, and the powers of 
your ſouls, which vicious habits had lamed 
and 
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and diſabled, endowed with a new ſtrength. 
Such a change as this will be eſteemed the 
moſt joyful event which could poſſibly have 
happened to you; twill be like a reſur- 
rection from the dead to a higher and better 
life than you were ever before acquainted 
with - - For this is the other gfect of ſerious 
and renewed - conſideration, that you will 


perſevere with conſtancy: in the practice of 


holineſs ; will not only * put of the old man 
with his affettions and luſts, but put on the 
ne with all his divine qualities; will not 
only leave the way. of deſtruction, but be 
continually advancing in the way of life. 
And when matters are brought to "this happy 
period, you will ſay that you Ive indeed, 
and never lived till now. To conclude, 
6. WERE there nothing elſe but this one 
motive to engage you to corfider, this one 
ſhould be irręſiſtible, that it is ab/olutely ne- 
cefſary : it cannot be diſpenſed with; the 
conſequence of neglecting x is fatal, and 
never to be retrieved, as I ſhowed you be- 
fore. Now there is no anſwer to an argu- 
ment taken from neceſſity, no objection can 
weigh againſt it. Is confideratzon difficult? 
is it diſagreeable? add, but it is neceſſary : 
I cannot be ſaved without it; for to be ſaved 


from the future puniſhment of ſin, I muſt 


firſt be delivered from the power of it; and 
before 
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before I ſhall be ſet free from this, I muſt 
maturely, and again and again weigh and 
confider things, that my reſolutions may be 
ſtrong cy to break thro' all the oppo- 
fition I ſhall meet. Often repeat this to 
— % O my ſoul, there is a neceſſity 
for conſideration; thou haſt no other 
choice before thee, but to confider or be 
te undone; to ſuffer thyſelf to be carried away 
« by thy own paſſions, by the enticements 
and examples of ſinners, and by the 
ce temptations of the world into the pit of 
* deſtruction ; or to make a reſolute ſtand, 
te open thine eyes and look about thee, and 
examine and compare things together ; 
« till firſt thy judgment. is fully enlightned, 
e then thy will more thoroughly determi- 
< ned, and at length thy gfections them- 
« ſelves liſted in he cauſe of virtue and re- 
ce ligion. Conſider this, O my foul; beg of 


y5 


«© God to incline thine heart to this neceſ- _ 


ce fary work, and to aſſiſt thee in it; and reſt 
* not, till by perſeverance in this courſe, 
& thou art made wile to ſalvation. * 


II. Lr us now ſuppoſe this charge to be 
brought againſt perſons of fincere piety, whom 
it too frequently affects in a ler degree. 


They cannot indeed be juſtly accuſed of 


refuſing to conſider, in the ſame ſenſe as 
they may whoſe fo remaineth on them. 
1 
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1 They have thought on their ways, and turned 
their feet to the way of God's command- 
ments: they have ſeriouſly confidered the 
things of their fouls; and, as the effect of 
that nfl: are convinced of the ne- 
ceſſity of holineſs; 3; ſo convinced, that they 
| have not ceaſed uſing all the means proper, 
till they are become holy in a prevailing de- 
gree; ſo as to have a title to the favour of 
God, and the bleſſedneſs of heaven, according 
to the terms of the goſpel-covenant. But 
ſtill they are too often very deficient in the 
duty of conſideration, and thro' their defi- 
ciency here, come behind in many other re- 
ſpects. All that confideration which is ne- 
 ceſſary to the eſſence of virtue and piety, they 
practiſe ; but not always that which is requi- 
ſite to a fate of greater perfection. There 
are ſeveral things which too plainly prove 
their want of confideration. 
1. T x errors and failings of which they 
are too often guilty, I do not mean thoſe 
 whichare fo incident to the human nature in 
the preſent ſtate, that tis next to impoſſible 


to preſerve ourſelves entirely free from them ; 


but thoſe which, with due care and circum- 

ſpection, we might eaſily enough avoid. Chriſt- 

ans, whoſe ſincerity, in the main, can hardly 

be queſtioned, ſhall yet ſometimes take thoſe 

| liberties which are not to be juſtified ; do 
-_ 

4 Pal, cxix 59. | 
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things under the influence of ir paſſions, | 
which they are far from being fatisfied in 
after they are done, when they come to re- 
flect coolly upon them. And to what _ 
theſe faulty indulgencies owing, thoſe 
of their converſation which are fo unſuitable | 
to and unworthy of the reſt? There is no 
other ſo likely cauſe of this, as their not ac- 
cuſtoming themſelves ſo much as they ſhould - 
to ſerious and retired confideration : for did 
they confider, as they ought, how dear every 
ſuch indulgence of their paſſions and incli- 
nations will coſt them, how much they ſuf- 
fer by every doubtful action, every ſuch 
action as they cannot heartily approve; the 
peace, and pleaſure, and ſatisfaction, they 
ſacrifice for a tranſient gratification of ſenſe 
and fancy; it is not to be ſuppoſed but they 
would act a wiſer part: their behaviour 
would be more regular and uniform ; they 
would not be ſometimes victorious over 
temptation, and at other times vanquiſh'd 
by it ; but be more conſtantly prepared to 
refiſt and overcome the enemies of their ſal- 
vation, Confideration is not a work once for all, 
at the entrance upon a religious lite only, or 
to which we are to return after long inter- 
vals ; no, but an exerciſe that we are fre- 
quently to repeat: and doubtleſs if we did 
ſo, revolving in our thoughts the evi of ſin 


in all the Kinds, and degrees, 10 appearances 
of 
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of it, and the equal folly of it upon the 
account of the fad conſequences it draws after 
it in this life, where it does not damn men 
in the next ; we ſhould not make ſo bold 
with temptations to ſin ; we ſhould be more 
afraid of the leaſt compliance with ' our in- 
clinations, or the examples of the world in 
what was wrong; and not venture a ſtep out 
of the way of our duty, having beforehand 


weighed the danger of ſo doing : leſt from 


gratifying our irregular paſſions in ſome leſ- 
{er inſtances and degrees, we ſhould be drawn 
to do it in greater; and thus experience the 


anxiety and diſturbance of mind which the 


pleaſure of a moment may occaſion for a long. 
time after. | 
2. SLOTH and inattivity i in a virtuous 
and religious courſe of life, is another argu- 
ment of a defect of confideration, even in good 
men. Perhaps they are not chargeable with 

ſuch wanderings from the path of ſtrict duty, 
ſuch vain excurſions as ſome are; they do 

not viſibly and directly turn out of the right 
way; but where is the progreſs they ſhould 
make in it? If we can't ſay they do evil, can 


we fay they do all the good they might ? do | 


they . in the fruits of holineſs? are 
- hey zealouſly affected in that which is good? 
always well employed, allowance being made 
for what is neceſſary to unbend and refreſh 
our feeble natures? Alas, the inſtances of 
the contrary are too frequent, of chriſtians 
e who, 
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who, at times, ſeem hardly to bs in earneſt, 
to have little or no notion of the excellence 
of virtue in every aſcending degree of it, and 
the tranſcendent glory of the future reward, 
not to care whether they attain or fall ſhort 
of it, ſo ſluggiſh and indolent are they, fo 
little careful to redeem their time, and make 

a right improvement of all their talents ! 


pos whence does this ariſe, but from their 


neglect to retire at proper ſeaſons, and enter 
into cloſe and ſerious confideration of the 
things of religion as they ought to do? Did 
they uſe themſelves to the more frequent 
— of theſe things, which I men- 
tioned at the entrance upon this ſubject, (ſuch 


as the being, and providence, and attributes 


of God ; the end for which they were made, 
and what is their true intereſt and happi neſs; 


the infinite obligations they are under to 


God, the uncertainty of life, and the cer- 
tainty of a world to come, and the like) 
as by the confideration of theſe momentous 


ſubjects, they have been perſuaded to lead a 


holy and — life; would not a more fre- 
quent and longer continued meditation of 
them than it may be they allow themſelves, 
excite them to live ſtill better, to be more 
diligent in working out their ſalvation, and 
more active and unwearied in the courſe of 
the chriſtian life? We have no reaſon to 
imagine but this _ be the effect. A-kin 


to this is, 


3. THAT 
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3. Tu Ar indevotion in the exerciſes of 
religious worſhip, which chriſtians are too 


apt to flide into, and which too viſibly ar- 
gues their diſuſe of that confaderation, which 
would be of admirable ſervice to fan the ſa- 
| cred fire, when it began to grow dull and 
languid ; ® While I was ming, faith the 
Pſalmiſt, the fire burned. Thus while we 


are meditating on ſome of theſe numberleſs 


objects, with which religion ſupplies us (as 

particularly the divine perfections and bene- 
fits; the reaſons we have to love God, both 
for what he is in himſelf, and has done for 
us ; the privilege of drawing nigh to God in 
the duties of divine worſhip, and the many 

advantages accruing from it; the ſweet com- 


poſure, and tranquillity, and perpetual plea- 


ſing entertainment. of a deyout temper ; 


while we are meditating upon theſe and 
ſuch like ſubjects) our ſouls are awakened 
into a new vigour, feel their beſt paſſions 


excited in them, and have more fervent de- 


fires after God, and a more ſenſible delight 


in him, than at other times. This ſhows 
the neceſſity of intermixing con/rderation in 


our retirements as we ſee occaſion, in order 


to keep up the life and ſpirit of devotion. 
*Tis conſideration which muſt preſent theſe 
objects to the mind, about which devotion 
is employ'd ; ſet them in an agreeable light, 
e m Pſal. xxxix. 3. | 
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and give them a power to impreſs the heart : 
and conſequently it muſt ordinarily be from 


want of conſideration, or ſo much of it as is 


neceſſary, that the ſoul of the true chriſtian 
is ſo little raiſed and affected in the exerciſes 
of religion, and by the moſt engaging ob- 
jects of a ſpiritual kind. 

4. THE love of the world, which has 
too much the aſcendent over ſome pious 
minds, and their being ſo greatly moved, 
if not unhinged, by the ſhocks and changes | 
of it, muſt often be aſcribed to the ſame 
' cauſe. The conſideration of the vanity 
and tranſitorineſs of all worldly things; 
that the whole is little more than an 
empty faſhion or appearance, which quickly 


paſſes away ; that in a few days more the 


world will be the ſame to us, as to thoſe 


who departed out of it ages ago, nay, as to 
thoſe who were never yet born into.it, in 
reſpe& of enjoyment ; and upon all other 
accounts, but the good or evil actions we 
have dine, or the good or evil habits we have 
contrated | in the body, which will mightily 
influence our ſtate of ſeparation from it; 
the consideration of theſe, and ſuch like 
things, would help to give us the vi&ory 
over the world, care our minds of their earth- 
line, make us ſuperior to its vain amuſe- 
ments and delights, and leſs ſenſible of its 
croſſes and diſappointments. When there- 
| fore 
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fore we ſee men who do not perfeetly ido- © 
lize the world, and eſteem it their chief 


good and higheſt portion , yet attribute a- 
bundantly too much to it; bowed down _ 


with its cares, and fo fond of worldly riches, 
as to covet them eagerly, purſue them im- 
moderately, and when they have got them, 
'unwilling to apply them to their proper uſe 
of rendering their own lives, and thoſe of 
others, more eaſy and comfortable : when 
we ſee men lifted up and caſt down for ve- 
ry ſlight cauſes, dejected in adverſity, and 
ready to fink under every burden and af- 
fliction; muſt we not fay, that tho' not 
utter ſtrangers to confideration, they are not 
ſoo intimately acquainted with it as they 
ſhould be? particularly with thoſe conſide- 
rations which relate to the worthleſſneſs of 
earthly enjoyments in an abſtracted view, 
or ſeparate from the good uſe which is 
made of them, and the lightneſs and mo- 
mentarineſs of its afflictions? "Tis true, 
upon ſome uncommon occaſions, the paſſions 
may riſe higher than uſual, where they are 
_ ordinarily kept under good government; 
and a man be affected with ſome particular 
| occurrence or diſappointment more than 
reaſon or religion will allow ; this I fay, 
may be the caſe, ſometimes with thoſe whoſe 
minds, by the manly work of reflection 


and confideration, are generally well eſta- 
B D2- bliſhed: 
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bliſhed: but then tho reaſoning and debating 
matters does not preſently lay the ſtorm, 


quiet their tumults, cure their fad and de- 5 


; ſparing, and eaſe their anxious thoughts ; 
tho' it does not affect all this immediately 
and ſenfibly, it is not without all effect, it 
prevents a bad matter from growing worſe, 


entitles a man to divine aſſiſtance, and with - 


- that heavenly ſuccour does, tho' by ſlow de- 
grees, bring back the mind to its right ſtate. 
The conſiderate thinking chriſtian may be 
ſhaken for a while, and, as it were, mov'd 
from the firm baſis he ſands upon; but in 
time recovers his ſtedfaſtneſs again, and tri- 
umphs over his own paſſions, and the temp- 
tations of the world, 
5. A miſplaced and miſconducted zeal; a 
zeal for opinions and practices we how not 
why, and this zeal under fo little govern- 
ment, as to occaſion bitter ſtrife and animo- 
fity among chriſtians, and raiſe thoſe diſtur- | 
bances in the church of God, as hinder its 
flouriſhing ſtate ; this likewiſz ſhews, that 
men do not conſider. They don't con 
the commonneſs of the thing for men to have 
a zeal for God without knowledge, and the 
miſchievous conſequences of it both to 
themſelves and others, to their own inte- 
reſt and that of religion. They would then 
proceed more warily and coolly, examine 


well before they += any fide fo tho- 


roughly 
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ronghly and warmly, and never ſuffer their 
Zeal to hurry them beyond the bounds of 

e and charity, Once more, 
6. TIs many times becauſe they do not 
confider, that they who are religious do not 
enjoy their religion. They don't ſufficiently 
confider the nature of rel gion, which was 
not deſigned to make us miſerable, but hap- 
py ; or how great a ſhare even falſe notions 
in religion, or a bad habit of body, attended 
with a gloomy imagination, and lowneſs 
of ſpirits, have in producing this effect. To 
this it muſt, in part at leaſt, be attributed, 

that they are quite overwhelmed with me- 
lancholy thoughts: whereas would they 
conſider the infinite goodneſs and mercifulneſs 
of the divine nature, the gracious allowances 
made by the goſpel covenant for human in- 
firmities, the fncerity of all the promiſes 
and declaratims we meet with in ſcripture ; 
that we are to diugſt ourſelves of our paſſions 
as much as poſſibly we can in judging of 
our ſtate and character, and the proficiency 
we make in religion; of the fad and ſullen 


as well as the flattering ones: would they 


canſider this, and expoſtulate with them- 


ſelves, why re/teſs ? why caſt down, O my Soul? 
| hope thou in God, for T ſhall yet prarſe him, who 
18 the health of my countenance, and my God. 
Tho' they might not be able quite to diſpel 
_ cloud, and throw off the load which 
B b 3 . 
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is on their ſpirits, their condition would be 
much more tolerable than it is; they would 
have leſs fear, leſs anguiſh and ſorrow, leſs 
darkneſs ; and more light mix'd with their 
darkneſs, more joy with their ſorrow, and 
more hope with their fear. Perhaps, in 
time, they might come to enjoy a free and 
lightſome ſtate of ſoul ; be no more liable, as 


formerly, to oroundleſs ſcruples and unac- - 


countable jealouſies; but by thinking fre- 
quently and impartially of things, be able 
to make a hetter judgment of them, ſee 
every object in its true ſhape and colours, 


and by that means diſcover the beauty of re- 5 


ligion, and reliſh all the pleaſures and ſatiſ⸗ | 
factions of genuine piety. 
Lr me now make a ſhort application of 
this laſt part of my ſubject to true chriſtians, 
and intreat them to reſume the practice of a 
duty too much neglected ; to ſpend a more 
conſcionable allowance of their time in pon- 
dering things than is commonly done ; that 
they may not be ſo apt to break bounds in 
their actions and paſſions, may be more regular 
in their converſation, more active in the diſ- 
charge of their duty towards God and man, 
more conſtantly devout ; more free from the 
love of the world, and the influence of the 
various changes of life; greater friends to the 
peace of the church, and the intereſt of prac- 
tical religion, by rightly governing and tem- 
pering 


I 


* 


8ER. XIII. of Mi IEEE Z by $ | 
pering their zeal ; and in a better capacity to 


enj oy all that delight and comfort which 2 I 
gion is ſo well fitted to afford. Who does 


not ſee that the duty here recommended 


rewards itſelf? that in proportion as we think 


and meditate more ſeriouſly, more unbiaſſed- 
ly, more conſtantly, we ſhall live better, and 


conſequently happier; be more calm in our 
temper, more compoſed and ſteady in our 
conduct, and more prudent in our behaviour; 
be a greater credit to religion, more uſeful : 
in life, and more firmly fortified againſt the 


fears of death? I ſhall therefore cloſe all 


with this exhortation, That we never give 
occaſion, or as little occaſion as may be, for 


this charge to be brought __— us, that 
we do not en 


N [Is 


| 0 8 | 
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SERMON XIV. 


| The Corruptions among Chriſtians 
no juſt Objection againſt Chriſt- 
1anity. 


— —— 


Gar. ii. 17. 


But, if while we ſeek to be iel _ 
by Chriſt, we ourſelves alſo are 


found finners, is therefore Chriſt 


the miniſter of fin ? God forbid. 


N theſe words St. Paul returns an anſwer 

to an objection, which might be raiſed 
againſt the doctrine of ſuſtification by faith in 
Chriſt, mentioned juſt before, viz. that this 
doctrine ſeems to countenance licentiouſneſs. 
By no means, faith: the apoſtle. For tho' 
they who ſeek juſtification by Chriſt (even 
the Jeu themſelves, who were not finners, 
in the ſame ſenſe that the Gentiles were, 1. e. 
idolaters) might be found ſinners by the prac- 


tice of wicked works; yet they were to 
know, | 
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know, that the goſpel gave no encourage 
ment to ſuch e , for juſtification 
by Chrift : for Ghri/ſt was not a miniſter 
Jn; no favourer or promoter of fin by his 
doctrine, any more than by his example : as 
he would have been, if the practice of holi- 
neſs was no more neceflary to our acceptance 
with God, according to the terms of falva= 
tion laid down in the goſpel, than the, ob- 

ſervation of the law of A And this wil! 
lead us into the ſenfe of the 18th verſe, and 
explain the connection of it with the words 
of the text; For i I build again the things 
which 1 deſtroyed, F make myſelf a tranfgrejjor : 
is Chriſt therefore the miniſter of ſin? God for- 
Sid. No ſuch thing; for if I return to thoſe 
evil practices which I had forſaken, (building 
up that fabric of vice which I had deſtroyed) 


J hereby become a 7ranſgreſſor, or ſinner, 


indeed; but one of my own making: not 
made fo by the doctrines or precepts of the 
goſpel, which, rightly underſtood and duly 
conſidered, muſt have a very different in- 
fluence, and had fo particularly on our 
apoſtle; who tho' dead to the law (of cere- 
monies) yet lived unto God. He was crucified 
with Chrift, in reſpect of the lau, the world, 
and in; nevertheleſs, faith he, I live; yet 
not I, but Chriſt liveth in me: and the life 
which Tnow live in the fieſh, I live by the faith 
of the Son 4 God, (as the great Principle of 
my 
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my actions) who Joved me, and gave him- 
felf for me. Having explained the text in 
its connection with the context, let us now 


_— to a more diſtinci conſideration of 
- And, 


„ Wr may i the profeſſors of the 
goſpel are deſcribed by the title of thoſe, who 
ſeek juſtification by Chriſt. = 

II. T'is ſuppoſed that even theſe may he 
found ſinners. However, | 

III. THIS is not to be charged upon 
Chrift and his religion, as if he was the 
1 F fin. From whence I ſhall take 
occaſion . 

IV. To enquire to what then we are to 
impute the great . of 8 in the | 


cChbhriſtian world. 


I. In the words we may o obſerve the _ 
profeſſors of the goſpel deſcribed by the . - 
thoſe who ſeek juſtification. by Grip. 
Pſalmiſt to expreſs the uncommon Frag 
vity of the age he lived in, ſpeaking figurative 
language, faith, that * the Lord looked drwn 
from heaven upon the children of men, to ſee if 
there were any that did underſtand and ſeek 
God: but they were all gone aſtray, they 
were altogether become foohſÞ ; there was none 
Hat did good, no not one. This character did 

_ too 
Paal. xiv, 2. | 
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too well ſuit the generation of men to whom _ 


the goſpel was firſt preached ; not excepting, 
the Fews themſelves, to whom the apoſtle 
> Paul applies it. All the world was become 
guilty before God. In this deplorable, and, 
with reſpect to all ordinary means, deſperate 
ſtate of things, God of his infinite mercy 
was pleaſed © to ſend his only-begotten Son into 
the world, not to condemn and deftroy the world, 
but that the world thro him m gr have li ife. 
* Him did God anoint to preach the goſpel to 
the poor, to heal the broken-hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recoverin | 
fight to the blind, to ſet at liberty them that 
deere bruiſed ; and, in a word, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of our Lord : that glorious 
and happy age, when all without diſtinction 
were invited to come in, and to receive 
* redemption thro the blood of Chriſt, even the 
forgiveneſs of all their fins paſt, with the 
promiſe and earneſt of everlaſting life. Theſe 
glad tidings were publiſhed by the apoſtles 
of Chriſt, who being furniſhed with all ne- 
ceſſary powers and inſtructions for that pur- 
poſe, went forth and f taught all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 


of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoſt. And the 


meſlage they . was at once ſo evi- 


"wy 
b Rom. iti. 11, 12, 19. * John i iii. 16, * 
Luke iv, 18, 19. n Eph. * 7 9 Matt. 


xxvili. 19. Mark xvi. 20. 
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dently divine, or from God, and fo worthy | 
of all acceptation, that great numbers every 
where believed, and profeſſed the goſpel ; 
to their doing which, their chief induce- 

ment was, the hope of their being recovered 
by this mercy out of the miſerable ſtate into 
which they were fallen; or, as it is expreſſed 
in the text, that they ſhould be juſtified = 
Chriſt, re-inſtated in the favour of God, and 
poſſeſſed of a covenant-title to immortality. 
This was their hope in becoming chriſtians, 
And a moſt glorious motive it was, abun- 
dantly ſufficient to prevail with all, Who 
had a right notion of their condition, and 
ſeriouſly conſidered their true intereſt and 

| happineſs, to forſake every thing elſe in or- 
der to follow Chriſt. As on the other hand, 
without any ſuch motive as this to recom- 
mend it, the preaching of the goſpe} would 
have met with very little ſucceſs. For if 

_ they were to continue as uncertain as ever, 
with regard to the important doctrines of 
the pardon of fin, and the happineſs of a 
future life, but few would have thought it 
worth their while to weigh the propoſals 
which the goſpel made them: but when 
they were aſſured of reconciliation with God, 
and all the happy conſequences of it in time 

and to eternity, upon the moſt reaſonable 
terms ; this was a conſideration alike fitted 
to work upon men of all nations, ſects, 
tempers, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
N 
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tempers, capacities and conditions; happineſs 
being equally the concern of all, and the 
favour of God as the only ſource and foun- 
dation of that happineſs. And accordingly 
this conſideration, that whoſoever complied 
with the terms of the goſpel-covenant ſhould 
be juſtiſied and ſaved, proved effectual where 
none elſe would have EM it. So that the 
firſt profeſſors of the goſpel might very well 
be deſcribed by the title of thoſe, who ſought 
juſtiſication by Chriſt, And the fame holds 
true of all the followers of Chriſt now: 
whatever differences there are among them 


in other reſpects, in this they all agree, to 


ſeek to be juſtified by Chriſt. They may differ 
when they come to explain themſelyes, and. 
one accuſe the other of not being ſound i in 
the faith ; but aſk them all round, who is 
their Saviour ? they will every one of them 
ſay, Chriſt. Aſk them upon what they found 
their hope of acceptance with God to eternal 
life? and they will all anſwer upon what 
Chriſt, by the merciful appointment of God 
his Father, has done, and taught, and ſuf- 
fered as the Redeemer of mankind; on his 
life and death, and reſurrection and aſcen- 
ſion, and interceſſion for them at the right 
hand of God. In general then, all the pro- 
feſſors of the goſpel in every age of the 
world agree in this, that they ſeek to be 
Jo rfied Chriſt, T hey don't ſeek it by po 
| 20 
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u of nature, or the law of Moſes, or any 
other law or inſtitution, but only by the 
_ goſpel; nor in any other method but that 
which they apprehend the goſpel teaches. 
Obſerve, I don't fay which the goſpel really 
teaches, but which they apprehend it teaches. 
it being not only pofible that chriſtians may 
have a falſe notion of the terms of the goſpel 


covenant; but certain, where cont radictory 
notions are entertained, that one or other of 


them muſt be falſe. 0 


EL: Ts ſuppoſed, that even they u frek 
to be Juſtified by Chriſt, may yet be found Juners, 
This was the caſe in the beginning, and tis 
to be feared is much more ſo now. All 
ſought juſtification, but all did not obtain it. 
Their ſtate was outwardly, but not inwardly 
changed. Many continued in their fins not- 
withſtanding the deliverance offered them in 
the goſpel. Great numbers had little elſe 
new but their name. They were ſtill the 
ſervants of fin, and while ſuch, could not be 
the ſervants of God, to whom they had de- 
dicated themſelves in baptiſm ; nor in favour 
with him. It may be there was a reforma- 
tion in ſome things, but not in all: fin was 

not thoroughly mortified ; and not being 
mortified, was not pardoned. They were 
under condemnation, becauſe 5 they walked | 
1 


8 Rom. viii. 1. 
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after the fleſh, and not after the Spirit. And 
if we take a view of the chriſtian world as 
it is at preſent, ſhall we find things to be any 
better? alas! much worſe. It is too evident, 
to be denied, that iniquity abounds every 
where, in one chriſtian nation as well as in 
another, and in every part of the ſame na- 
tion. And tho the corruption may not 
be riſen to the ſame degree in all places, yet 
in all places tis very great. Thoſe very per- 
ſons who in werds own Chriſt, and glory in 
him, in their works deny him, and are a 
diſgrace to his religion, Should we follow 
the multitude, even among thoſe who profeſs 
\ chriſtianity, we ſhould certainly go wrong. 
To ſee the lives of the generality of chriſti- 
ans, and then judge from thence, who could 
imagine that they had any manner of con- 
cern about their deliverance from in, when 
they indulge to it with the ſame freedom, 
as if they had no apprehenſion of any evil 
there was in it? Nor does fin ceaſe to be /in, 
becauſe tis practiſed by chriſtians; but is 
the more exceeding ſinful or criminal : fo 
that they who would be ſinners under the 
| light or law of nature, or under the leg 
diſpenſation, are much more ſo under the 
goſpel ; which has not changed the natures 
of virtue and vice, but repreſented each. in 
a much clearer light, and thereby increaſed 
our obligations to flee the corruptions which 
| are 
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are in the world thro luſt; and to be boly in 
all manner of converſation. Sin, like a poi- 
ſonous plant, has the ſame malignant and 
deadly qualities wherever it is found; and 


the venom of it, inſtead of being weakened, 1 


is more ſtrong and exalted, where the fun of 
. righteouſneſs ſhines. And as fin is lin, tho' 
a profeſſor of the goſpel commits it, fo 
never commits fn, habitually and cuftoma- 
rtly, is a finer. This is his proper character. 
He is under the power of fin; and let me add, 
3 conſequently under its guilt His fins are 
all imputed to him, and will be ſo till he 
forſakes them by repentance and reformation 
of life; for juſtification and ſanctification are 
not to be ſeparated. The apoſtle Paul there- 
fore, writing to the Corinthians, takes notice 
* that the unrighteous ſhall not inherit the 
kingdom of God; of whom he names ſeveral 
ſorts ; adding, and ſuch were ſome of you: but 
ye are waſhed, but ye are ſanctiſied, but ye 
are juſtified in the name of the Lord Feſus, 
and by the Spirit of our God. As much as 


to ſay, their being juſtified in the name of the 


Lord Jeſus, depended upon their being 
ſanctiſied by his Spirit. From whence we are 
warranted to lay down this as an univerſal 
rule, which has no exceptions ; that every 
one Who! is a ſinner by Praclice, is a ſinner 
likewiſe 


IS. x John lil. 4, 8. i Rom, vi. 16. 
ES Tor. i. 9. | | 
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likewiſe by :mputation. His faith bitherto is 


Vain, be is yet in his ſins ; and if he continues 


to live in ſin, and dies in it, he will ever- 
laſtingly periſh. The ſum is, that what 
the text ſuppoſes might be, viz. that they 
who eek juſtification by Chri ft may yet be found 
Anners, is too commonly a matter of fact. 
The number of nominal and real chriſtians, 
is far from being the ſame. Men may call 
_ Chrift, Lord, Lord, and yet not db the things 
which he commands them; to whom there- 
fore he will ſay in the laſt day, deut | 
| From me, I know ye not, ye workers "__ iniquity. 
They are * enemies to the croſs of Chriſt, how 
much ſoever they may glory in it; and accord- 
ingly their end will be dgſtruction. But after all, 
we muſt not carry the matter too far, as if 
chriſtianity had been of little or no effect, 
leaving the world juſt as it found it. T hey 
are not juſt to our religion, or to the pro- 
feſſors of it, who will not allow that man- 
kind are ever the better for it. Men were 
not only turned from darkneſs to light by the 
preaching of the goſpel, but very often too 
from the power of Satan unto God; and be- 


came quite —_— perſons than they had once 


been. A very early * writer of the chriſtian 
church ſpeaking of the n, e 


| 1 Matt. Vil. . 2%. = Philip. iii. 18, 19. 
* Clemens Roman. 1 Epiſt, ad Cor, 
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Pieter and Paul, has this remarkable paſſage, 
* To theſe men who led a divine life, there 
« Was an acceſſion of a vaſt multitude of 
ce elect or excellent perſons; who having 
* ſuffered many reproaches and torments, 
« left a moſt beautiful example to thoſe 
« who came after them.“ And indeed it 
was a natural and aàlmoſt neceflary effect of 
ſuch an increaſe of divine knowledge as the 
goſpel produced, that men ſhould not be 
10 much abandoned to all kinds of wicked- 
neſs, as they were in a ſtate of grofs igno- 
Tance, and monſtrous errors and ſuperſti- 
tions. Take the ſeveral ages and nations 
under heatheniſm, or judaiſm, and cbriſti- 
anity, and compare them, and it will not 
be found that /n has reigned {o univerſally 
among chriſtians as among other men. And 
then for examples of virtue and piety, of a 
heavenly temper, and of love to God and 
man; theſe have been far more numerous 
and more eminent, fince chriſtianity was 
eſtabliſhed in the world, But then, tho' 
thanks be to God, the preaching of the 
goſpel has not been without effect, great 
numbers in every ge being juſtified, fandi- 
fied, and ſaved by it; yet it muſt be con- 
| feſſed, that this effect has not been fo con- 
derable as mi ight have been expected; nor the 
end attained in any degree proportionable 
to the extraordinary nature oF the means. 


However, 
= 7 III. Wow 
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II. Tunis! is not to be chin ged upon n G 
and his religion: Is Chrift the Kew of 
fin? faith the apoſtle, God forbid. There 
is not the leaſt ground for ſuch an imputa- 
tion. Nothing that Chri/t has done or taught, 
nothing in his example or his goſpel, when 
rightly underſtood, does in any manner or 

degree favour the love and practice of ini- 
quity. If they who profeſs faith in Chrift, 
and hope for 7ſt A by him, are after 
all found ſinners ; the reaſon is not, that it 
Was never ena they ſhould be found 

otherwiſe; God having limited his favour 
to a determinate number, ſo as to leave all 
others without a ſoſibility of ſalvation: - 

for want of a Hellicient firitineſs in the 
cepts of the goſpel ; or as if the hfe of Crit 
ſhowed him to be a friend to fin; or that 
the doctrines of the goſpel, particular! y the 
doctrine of juſt;fication by faith in Chriſt, 
had a tendency to corrupt good manners; 
or, finally, that Chriſt has in the goſpel un- 
 dertaken for more than he performs: could 
any of theſe things be truly alledged, there 
| would then be ſome ground for faying, that 

_ Chriſt was the miniſter of fn. But theſe 
things cannot be truly ſaid. 

I. Tas reaſon why any who 2 juſti 72 
cation by Chriſt are found ſinners, is not, that 
it was never intended they ſhould be found 

Cc Cc 2 otherwiſe z 3 
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15 otherwiſe; ; that as many are juſtified as God 
originally and abſolutely decreed ſhould be fo, 
and that as to all chers juſtification is utterly 

unattainable. We may be ſure that this is 

not the true ſcheme of the goſpel, becauſe 
it makes Chriſt the miniſter of fin, with re- 

gard to thoſe who periſh, For if his coming 
into the world as to all ſuch, and making 
known the goſpel to them, had no other 
tendency but to put them into a worſe con- 
dition than they would elſe have been in ; 
to heighten the guilt of their fins, not to re- 
move it; and to increaſe their damnation, not 
to put them into a way of ſalvation: if this 
were really the caſe, what elſe would Chr; 

be but a miniſter 0 of n in reſpe& of the 
guilt of all ſuch unhappy perſons? Might i it 
not upon this ſuppoſition be as truly ſaid of 
the goſpel, as it was of the Jaw in another 
ſenſe ; that it entred that fin might abound, 

1. e. in the imputation of it to everlaſtin 

puniſhment ? ſince this would not merely 

be the event, but the neceſſary and deſigned 

Conſequence. But God forbid we ſhould any 

of us entertain a notion of the goſpel which 

ſo greatly diſhoours it, and ſupplies men 
with ſuch an unanſwerable apology for their 
continuance in fin. When o fh Chrift the 

" venefs of 45 71S Was as preached fo all, and all 

. 
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had the offers of ſalvation made them; ſhall 
we think that any were under an abſolute 
incapacity of the bleſſings tendered them; ſo 
that all the ſins of ſuch ſhould really be as 
unpardonable as the /in againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt, and they as much excluded from the 
goſpel falvation as the devils themſelves? 
| Where then would be their obligation to the 
mercy of God, in ſending his ſon into the 
world to fave ſinners, when he was never 
defigned to be a ſaviour of theirs? how could 
they be bound to give thanks for the goſpel, 
when they had not, and never could have, 
any benefit by it; but inſtead of ? good tidings 
of great joy, they could only regard it as a 
ſentence of condemnation to them? It would. 


indeed be highly improper for thoſe who did 


not know , themſelves to be in the number 


of the elect, to bleſs God for the goſpel, in 


any other than ſome ſuch conditional man- 
ner as this; zf it was intended as a bleſſing to 
them, they bleſſed God for it. I appeal to 
all unprejudiced perſons, whether they who 
heard our Saviour inviting * all who laboured 
and were heavy laden, to come unto him that 
they might have 7e: and telling his dif- 
ciples, that every one that asketh, receiveth: 
and his apoſtles ſaying, * repent and be bap= 
tiged every one of you in the name of Feſus _ 
Ce 3 wa 
Luke ii. 10. 4 Matt. ii, 28. vii. 8, 
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Chriſt, for the remiſſion of fins : whether, I 
ſay, they who heard Chriſt and his apoſtles 
making aſs of ſuch unlimited language, 
would not neceſſarily conclude that every one 
was equally free to take of the waters of life; 
and to come unto the * marriage-ſupper of 
the lamb, who did not render himſelf un- 
worthy of the * common ſalvation by his o.] n 
inexcuſeable neglect? And was the world 
impoſed upon only by fair words? ſhall we 
repreſent Almighty God as making a feaſt 
with the ſame inſidious deſign as men have 
| ſometimes done it, only that they might 
maſſacre the gue ſts; thereby adding the moſt 
deteſtable treachery to the moſt horrid cru- 
elty ? God forbid we ſhould any of us think 
thus unworthily of him, and tegtrach the 
Son of God as miniſtring to the guilt of fin ; 

nay, and to the practice of it too, by put- 
ting ſuch a plea into the mouths of ſinners 
as could not be anſwered. © For why, would 
te they ſay, are we found fianers, but becauſe 
te weare made ſo; we are not juſtified, be- 
« cauſe we camidt be.” And thus our Saviour's 
charge upon the Phariſees, might too juſtly, 
according to this repreſentation of things, be 
retorted upon Chriſt and his apoſtles, that 
they compaſſed ſea and land to make men pro- 
. elytes ; and when they had done ſo, made a 


great 


sat. 3 Luke xiv. 16. » Jude, ver. 3. 
Matt. xxili. 15. | i 


great den of ws converts „ more the | 
children of hell and wrath than they were be- 
fore, Theſe, and many other Sacks ab- 
ſurdities, ſeem EE to follow from 
that opinion of ſome (for which they are 
ſtrangely zealous) that many who ſeek to be 
juſtified by Chriſt, are found finners, becauſe 
God aluays determin'd that they ſhould. 
And therefore as we regard the honour of 
God, and would not have that holy name 
by which we are called blaſphem'd, let us 
hold to this, that God is true in all his de- 
clarations, fincere in all his offers, and faith- 
in all his promiſes ; and that our Saviour 
did not expreſs more love to the children of 


men, than he really had, and ſtill has in his > 


heart towards them. 

2. Ir the profeſſors of choline. 
found ſinners, it is not for want of a ie 
Arictneſs in the precepts of the goſpel. What 

is ſaid of the commandments of God, as 
publiſhed by - Moſes, that they are * boch, aud. 
juſt, and good, does much more eminently 
belong to them, as revealed by Jeſus Chriſt. 

Some things were indulged to the Jews, 
Y becauſe of the hardneſs of their hearts; which 
tho' not abſolutely evil, were ſuch as would 
not have been permitted in other circum- 
ſtances, not being ſo conſiſtent with the 
ww degrees of perfection in the divine 

"Ge & - life. 


Rom. vil. 12. „Matth. xix. 8. 
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392 Corruption among Chriſtians Vol. II. 
life. But the chriſtian has no ſuch indul- 
gence as the Few had; no liberties are al- 
lowed him which might have the leaſt ten- 
dency to ſtrengthen his union with the pre- 
ſent world, to gratify the carnal principle, 
and to take off the mind from unſeen things. 
And the chief reaſon of this greater ſtrick- 
neſs, and more exalted nature of the goſpel- 
precepts, ſeems to be the clearer diſcoveries 
made to us under the goſpel, of the inviſible 
world. * Life and immortality are brought to 
light by the goſpel; a ſtate of tranſcendent 
and everlaſting felicity is ſet before us in the 
plaineſt manner : the knowledge and hope 
of which requires more care, and diligence, 
and watchfulneſs, in reſpect not only of our 
outward actions, but the inward diſpoſition 
of our minds ; that we may walk more wor- 
thy of the promiſed reward, and be better 
prepared to enjoy it. And accordingly, as 
nothing can exceed the chriſtian revelation, 
with regard to the evidence of a future ſtate; 
and the noble and inviting idea it gives us of 
its happineſs ; ſo the rules of living which it 
preſcribes us, while,we are in this world, are 
proportionably exact and perfect. Our con- 
verſation is to be in beaven; where is“ laid 
up for us a crown of righteouſneſs which fadeth 
not away; and from whence we hook for the 
= -. V | Saviour, 


2 2 Tim. i. 10, Phil. iii. 20, b 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
„ . „ "Ep he 41 32v49 
I Pet, v. 4. i hg - | 8 es 5 Zo 


of 
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heavenly converſation will admit of nothing 
which betrays a ſenſual and an earthly mind. 
A heavenly converſation cannot be otherwiſe 


than regular and holy in every part of it. 


Saviour, even Jeſus the righteous: .and a 


No; Chriſtians muſt not lay it upon their 


religion, if they are defective in any virtue, 


or live in the practice of any fin ; as if that 


did not command the virtues they negle&, 
or forbid the ſins to which they indulge. 
Chriſtianity is the fartheſt of any religion 
from being chargeable with any ſuch thing. 


It juſtly glories in its morality, which makes 5 | 


a principal part of its evidence. We argue, 
that chriſtianity came from God, becauſe it 
is worthy to come from him ; all its laws 
are divine, fo admirably ſuited to the per- 


fection of the divine nature, and fitted to 


perfect the nature of man, that we judge it 
no reproach to the wiſe and holy Governor 
of the world, to believe he ſent them to us 
by the hand of his own Son. *Tis true, the 
goſpel ſpeaks much of liberty : but ſurely true 
liberty is not the ſame with a licence to ſin; 
nor does the goſpel any where ſo underſtand 
the word, but, in the quite contrary ſenſe, 


for a freedom from fin ; ſetting a brand of | 


infamy on thoſe men, who while they pro- 
miſed liberty to their deluded follo wers, were 
bemſel ves * of 9 ad ding, © of 
 Whom- 
TA Pet. Ii. 19. 
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wvbemßbever à man is overcame, of #be rs 
he brought in bondage. 95 T; 
3. Irin net Seeing to the. cxenple of 
Chrift, if they who call themſelves his fol- 
lowers are find fawers fince there was no- 
thing in his life which ſhow'd him to be a 
friend to fin. As to the moralifts among the 
heathen, they many times taught much bet- 
ter than they kvd. One of themſelves. 
complains after this manner: How ſeldom 
« ſhall we find a philoſopher who behaves, 
* and in his mind and life is form'd, fo as 
« reafon requires? who regards his own 
< doctrine not as an oftentation of his know- = 
* ledge, but as a lau of Life? who is faith- 
« ful to himſelf, and obeys his own pre- 
te cepts?” Tis no wonder therefore when 
the philoſophers themſelves, the great pro- 
feſſors of wiſdom in the pagan world, were 
thus faulty; if the common people fell yet 
ſhorter of their duty. The ſame objection 
is brought againſt the Phariſees by our bleſſed 
Saviour, hos ſay, and do not; upon which 
account he warns the multitude, while they 
obſerved every thing which was taught by 
theſe men agreeable to the word of God, 
not to do after their works, For at beſt, it 
was only an appearance of ſanctity which 
they put on, being, for the greater part of 
them, utter ſtrangers to the reality and power | 
of 
* he Tuſe. Queſt, lib. ii. c. 4. Matth. xxiii. 3. 
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of it. But when our divine Maſter calls us 


to karn of him, he, at the ſame time, ſets 


5 before us a pattern worthy of our i imitation. 
Nor would he have ventured to propoſe 
pe himſelf for an example to his followers, hav- 
ing ſo many enemies who were continual 
ſpies upon his conduct; nor his apoſtles ta 
inſiſt ſo much upon our having the. ſame 
mind as Chriſt had, and walking as he walked ; 
if his kfe had not been ſuch as to bear the 
exacteſt ſcrutiny. Tis granted, his enemies 
charged him with being a * friend of publi- 
cans and finners : but on what did they 
ground this heavy charge? Not on any e 
juſtly exceptionable in his own life; on 
his violating the rules of the Aricteſt m. Mmora- 
lity in any one inſtance, but on his con- 
verſing in a friendly manner with — 
and formers ; which he did with much the 
ſame view as the phy/ician goes to the houſes 
of the /ick, in order to cure them of their 
ſpiritual maladies. And to be a #r1end of fin- 
ners, in this ſenſe, was a very different thing 
from being a friend of in. On the contrary, 
his hatred of fin, joined with his love of 
mankind, was the very reaſon of this part of 
his Conduct with which the Phariſees found 
ſo much fault. Being a lover of fouls, he 
was Gs to try every method to deliver 


them 
ORGY Xi. 29. il. ü. . John i ii. 6. 


Matth. xi. 9 
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them from thoſe vices which threaten'd 
them with ruin: and as much as he loved 
them with a love of Benevolence or good-will, 

they muſt not expect to be the objects of 
his deligbting love, till they conſented to part 
with hoſe fins which his foul hated. And 
the caſe is not altered ſince his being gone 
to heaven. He is the Saviour of finners ; this 
is his title and character, and therefore he 
incourages all to repent, and will reject none 
who do fo: but! be bueth righteouſneſs, and 
bateth iniquity ; and, for that reaſon, can ne- 
ver receive any into his ſpecial favour and 
friendſhip, who, while they * name the name 
of Chriſt, take no care to depart from iniquity. 
Let all ſuch conſider the fe of Chri/? here 
upon earth: do they find any thing in it 
favourable to any one kind or degree of fin ? 
or to ſinners refuſing to forſake their fins ? 
I dare anſwer, no. And what then is their 


* if they are found ſinners, when neither 


the precepts nor example of Chriſt afford them 


the leaſt handle on which they can lay hold ? 
Is their refuge in the do&rines of the goſpel ? 
if ſo, it is certain that this refuge alſo will 
fail them. F =  * 
4. THERE is nothing in the chriſtian 
 defirme, particularly in the doctrine of juſti-x 
fication by faith, which has the leaf tendency | 
to corrupt good manners. The dotirmal 
» Heb, i. I 
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part of our religion correſponds exactly with 
the preceptive; neither our Saviour nor his 

apoſtles having - ever taught any thing, but 
what has a manifeſt ſubſerviency to the ſame 
deſign, which the precepts and example of 


Chriſt appear ſo well fitted to promote. 


There is nothing ſaid of the ſapream Being 
which is not adapted at once to inſpire the 
ove of God, and hatred of every thing which 
is evil. We cannot act amiſs if we imitate 
God, as he is repreſented in the writings of 
the New Teſtament ; which we might eaſily 
do, if he was any where deſcribed as a God 
who declared one thing, and meant another; 
as arbitrary and cruel, requiring impoſſibili- 
ties of ſome, and diſpenſing with things 
_ neceſſary in others; or as taking pleaſure in 
wickedneſs; or, which is much the ſame 
thing, in the wicked, be they who they will. 
I fay, if this were the truth of the caſe, 
Chriſtians would be in danger of going wrong, 
by conforming their temper and practice to 
the account given of the divine conduct. 
But the doctrine of the goſpel, concerning 
the nature of God, and his manner of deal- 
ing with his rational creatures, is quite dif- 
ferent; and therefore we may be ſafely 
k followers of God as dear children, ] muſt 
_ farther own, that if what is ſaid by ſome, of 
the utter impotence of man, and his being 
| 5 5 merely 


* Epheſ. v. . 
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merely paſo in the work of converſion, were 
the doctrine of the goſpel, I ſhould not be 

able to anſwer the objection againſt the 


goſpel from hence as miniſtring, or giving 
countenance 0 n. For how natural would 


it be for men, who were not willing to 


leave their vices, to reaſon after this manner: 
te It does not at all depend upon any thing 
e I do, or can do, when 1 ſhall be conver- 

« ted : before the appointed time is come 
% J can no more reliſt my luſts, than a 

« ſenſeleſs log of wood can hel being car- 
& ried down by the violence of the ſtream; 
* and, on the other hand, when that happy 
« time is come, I can no more reſiſt the o- 
ce perations of divine grace, than before that 


* 


A 


2 


« I could the Zorrent of corruption. And 


e why then ſhould I trouble my ſelf about 
ce that which is no part of my work and con- 
< cern, but wholly of the Spirit of God? nay, 
I cannot entertain any thoughts about it, 
* or do any thing in it, ſooner, or farther, 
* than God has abſolutely determined I 
« ſhould.” This would frequently be the 
reaſoning of finners, and who could an- 
{wer it upon theſe principles! ? For my part, 
if they purſue this notion into its natural 
conſequences, I ſee no help for it, but 
they muſt be ſeal'd up by it to perdition. 
But as thoſe who have a real concern for 
their ſalvation, will not truſt to the truth of 
ſuch principles, nor venture to act upon 


them, 


sen. XIV. eee „ 3 


them, with whatever zeal and earneſtneſs 


| they may defend them; ſo to the honour of 


the goſpel be it ſpoken, it delivers no ſuch 
doctrine as this: but from one end of the 
New-Teſtament to the other ſuppoſes, that 
tho men are very much weakened in their 
moral powers and capacities by the fall, and 
ſtill more ſo by vitious cuſtoms; yet they 
are not without power to do all quired of 
them, in order to their CO 
Av'd ; 1. e. that they are not without 
to improve and to concur with the grace of 
God. Nor are our own endeavours 
Where repreſented as leſs neceſſary for the 
producing the effect, than the influences of 
divine grace: not but grace could perform 
the whole without any concurrence of ours; 
as tis certain whenever the work is done, 
the principal part is to be afcrib'd to that. 
But the thing to be conſider'd, is not what 
God can ab, but what we may expect he will 
do, and what he actually does : and this is 
5 oniy to ſucceed our ſincere, tho weak endea- 
vours, not to ſuperſede them, or render them 
needleſs. 1 That God wrketh in us both 
to will and to do of his good pleaſure, in- 
Read of excuſing us from working out our 
own ſalvation ; is the very argument made 
uſe of by the apoſtle why we ſhould do 
I y fon be any doctrine of the goſ- 
el, which at firſt fight ſeems to encourage 
men 
1 Phil, i ii. 12. 13. 
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men in a courſe of fin, it is that of Juſtiß- 
cation by: faith in Chriſt; but neither has 
this doctrine any ſuch tendency, when 
rightly explain'd, but the quite contrary. 
For what is the ſum of the goſpel doctrine 
upon this head but this, that nothing more 
zs neceffary under the goſpel to give us a 
title to everlaſting life, but an actiue obed;- 
ental faith in Chriſt. He is ſſtiſied in the 
goſpel ſenſe of that word whom God deals 
with as righteous; not only negatively by not 
imputing his iniquities to him, but poſitively 
by conferring on him a covenant right to 
life and immortality. To obtain this juſti- 
fication, (i. e. the full pardon of all our fins, 
and a right to eternal life) all that the goſ- 
pel requires of us is, ſuch a firm belief of the 
things therein revealed, as is the ſeed and 
principle of true holineſs, both in the heart 
and life. And what is there which in 
the leaſt miniſters to ſin in all this? *Tis 
very true, * ee are juſtified freely by the 
grace of God ; but the notion of grace or 
mercy does not imply any ſuch thing as 
God's accepting us while we are in our ins; 
nor the notion of free grace, that he accepts 
us without any thing done on our part. 
The firſt is abſolutely repugnant to the Holi- 
nes of God; who never accepts thoſe he 
does not delight in, or delight in any but 
_ thoſe who are, in ſome degree, holy as he is 
Ran, i. 24. 


holy. 
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holy : the latter is incompatible with his' 
ade, which always ſuits his manner of 
governing rational beings to the nature which 
he has given them. And if it be ask'd, „ 
where then is the freeneſs of divine grace, 
if any thing be required of us? the an- 
ſwer is eaſy, That what is requir'd of 
us, and what we perform, even when we 
do our utmoſt, is ſo far from meriting the 
promiſed reward, as not to bear the laſt . 
conceivable proportion to it. The apoſtle 


Paul had ſuch an abhorrence to this notion | 


of divine grace, as vacating the obligation to 
holineſs, that he aſks with ſome indignation, 
" What ſhall we ſay then? ſhall ae continue in 
fin, that grace may abound? God forbid : how 
ſhall we Sh are dead to fin, (as all chriſtians 
are by their profeſſion) live any longer there- 
in? Tis likewiſe true, that we are juſtified 
through the redemption that is in Chriſt Feſes. 
But . is the meaning of this? is it that 
Chriſt hath redeemed any from the guilt of 
ſin, whom he hath not redeemed from its 
power ? or that the perfect righteouſneſs of 
the Redeemer will ſupply the total want of 
righteouſneſs in the redeemed? No; but 
that the compleat obedience 'and ſacrifice of 
Chriſt is the great foundation, or, if you 
will, meritorious cauſe, of our juſtification i in 
the fight of God; which, inſtead of weak- 


Rom. vi. 2, 2. 


You, Ml, _- WS ening 


ae bo 
ening the argument for the neceſſity and 
— of a holy life, adds great alas | 


to it: ſince God's requiring ſuch a facrifice 


to expiate for fin, and being ſo well pleaſed 
with the perfect virtue and ſinleſs obedience 
of his own Son, as to reward it with a 
power of conferring immortal life and hap- 
pineſs upon his followers ; ſhews' us on the 
one — the great hatred and diſpleaſure of 
God againſt fin: and on the os, the only 
way we can take to pleaſe him, viz. by re- 

ſembling Chriſt in the holineſs of his life, and 
his obedience unto death. Let us, as Chriſt 

did, obey and love God, and reſign our- 

{elves entirely to him ; and then from the 


great acceptableneſs of Chriſt's obedience 


to the Father, we may be aſſured that we 
alſo ſhall be accepted i in the Beloved. It muſt 
| farther be own d to be a ſcripture expreſſion, 
hat God juſtifies theungodly; certainly not thoſe . 
that are, but thoſe who have been ungodly. 
In order to any one's being receiv'd to mer- 
cy, the queſtion is, not what he has been, 
but what he is now willing, and reſolv d, 
and prevailingly diſpoſed to become: for if 
he has been never fo great a ſinner, provided 
he be truly penitent, all his fins ſhall be 
blotted out by God for his goodneſs fake, in 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. But all the encou- 
ragement this gives, is to forſake our fins ; 
„ 
—: . bn ce 
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 fince in that caſe we are ſure of finding 
mercy: not to continue in fin, becauſe as 
long as we do fo, we lic under condemna- 
tion, and are in danger of being ſurpriz d 
by death in a ſtate of fin, which will con- 
ſign us over to the judgment of the 
great day, and from thence to ever= 
laſting puniſhment, Farther, that we are 
uſtiſied by faith without the deeds of the 
law, is no more to be doubted, than the 
truth of the goſpel: and becauſe we are 
juſtified by faith, forme may be ready to 
think it a plain conſequence from hence, 
that good works are not neceſſary to our ju- 
ſtification. But this proceeds upon a miſ- 
take of the apoſtles's defign, which is only 
to prove againſt the judaizing chriſtians, 
that we are juſtified by the grace of the 
goſpel, without any aſſiſtance from the Ia 
of Moſes. And what was to be inferred 
from hence? why that men needed not to 
be ſolicitous about the obſervation of the 
moſaic law, that being of no force or obli- 
_ gation under the goſpel: and this they 
might believe without any danger of be- 
coming more remiſs in the practice of ho- 
lineſs; foraſmuch as the ceremonial law 
had nothing intrinſically good in it, and 
the moral law (ſummarily comprehended in 
the ten commandments, and more briefly 
ſtill in theſe two great commandments of 


* Rom. iii. 28, = | 
104 232 © the 
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the love of God and our neighbour) tho' no 
longer to be conſidered as the law of Mo oſes, 
is fo far from being aboliſhed by the goſpel, 
as to be thereby interpreted and enforced in 
a higher ſenſe, and a more powerful man- 
ner, than it was ever before. Only remem- 
ber this, that where-ever St. Paul ff 

degradingly of works, it is only of the works 
of the moſaic law, Which the Jeus would 
fain have put upon a level with faith in 
Chriſt ; or of ſuch other works as were not 
truly good ; not of works of evangelical 
righteouſneks : let us only remember this, 
and we ſhall be under no temptation to 
think, that our being, 7u/tified by faith is 
the leaſt encouragement to a wicked life, or 
does any way flacken the obli igations, and 
deſtroy the motives to a good one. In a 
word, altho' perfect ſinleſs obedience be 
not inſiſted on as an indiſpenſible condition 
of our acceptance with God, but we are 
juſtified by a faith produQtive of ſincere, 
tho' zmperfef obedience; yet it cannot be 
juſtly faid, that Chrift, by thus 3 the 
terms of falvation, is become the miniſter of 
in. For what is it that Chriſt does ? does 
he require 4% in reſpect of real holineſs and 


virtue, than was required at any time before 


ſince the fall; or leſs than he might do con- 
ſiſtently with the deſign of God to fave 
ſinners, and to reward imperfect virtue? by 
no means, He requires, tho not perfect, 


I” 
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yet ſincere obedience, which is all we 
can fender in our fallen ſtate; and hereby 
he does not only ob/zge, but more effectually 
excite and encourage men to do their utmoſt, 
both out of gratitude to God for his un- 
ſpeakable goodneſs to them, and becauſe 
they know it will not be in vain, Whereas 
if no hopes were given men of juſtiſication, 
but upon the terms of the covenant of in- 
nocence or perfection; as a revelation upon 
this ground could never anſwer the end of 

bringing any one perſon among never ſo 
many millions to happineſs; ſo by driving 
men to deſpair, it would deprive them of all 
ſtrength and ſpirit, and make them apprehend 

themſelves excuſed in doing nothing, when 
nothing they could do would be to any 
purpoſe. From all which, tts evident, 
that the goſpel doctrine of juſt rfication by 
faith in Chrift, has not, any more than 
the other doctrines of the New Teſtament, 
the leaſt tendency to corrupt the manners. of 
mankind, If men are found finners, the 


- : reaſon 1s not that this Or any other doctrine 


of the goſpel gives them encouragement to 
be ſinners. Finally, 

„ BP chriſtians are found ſamers, the 
reaſon is not that Chriſt in the goſpel has - 
undertaken for more than he performs. This 
cannot be ſuppos'd, without ſuppoſing the 
_ goſpel telf to be an impoſition upon the 
= Id 2 world. 


__ 8e if the ee be a n 
God, as it challenges our belief — it s, 
then God bimſel is in honour bound to 
verify every thing which the goſpel declares 
and promiſes. When the goſpel was preach d 
to the world, that 1 God who of ſundry times, 
and in divers manners, ſhake unto the fathers. 
by the prophets, did then ſpeak to mankind 
by his own Son, who came in the name of 
Gad, cloath'd with his authority, had alt 
power committed to him in heaven and earth, and 
was declared to be that perſon who ſhould 
fudge the quick and the dead. The *© doctrines, 
the promiſes, the ſpirit of Chriſt, are the 
doctrhes, the promiſes, the ſpirit af Gad. 
( Eriſt. and the Father are one: ſo that, in 
ſhort, of all thoſe things which the goſpel 
undertakes, ſuch as the renovation, juftifica- 
tion, and ſaluation of them who believe, 
there cannot be the leaſt failure without a 
reflection upon God himſelf, either his pow- 
er, or his farthſulneſs ; unleſs we ſuppoſe the 
goſpel, inſtead of being a revelation from 
God, to be only a human invention. But 
that the goſpel or religion of Chri/# is from 
God, has been proved a thouſand times 
over with the greateſt evidence, and to the 
conviction of all but ſuch as are refoly'd 
not to believe ; and, beſides, is taken for 
granted 


. Matt. Avi „ Acts xvii. 
31. x. 42. John iii. 34. vii. 16. John x. 30. 
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granted as a common principle among the 
profeſſors of chriſtianity. And as for the 
power and faithfulneſs of God, the all- 
perfect being, they are leſs liable ill to 
be queſtioned than the other ; theſe with 
all other perfections being neceſſarily in 


_ cluded in „„ 


fore we may be confident wherever ha 


fault lies, it ſhall not be on God's 


Our deſtruction will be of our ſebves ; — 
from any deficiency in him who is called 
aur Saviour; ſince * he is able to ſave to the 
 uttermoſt, all that come unto God by bim; 
and is as * merciful and faithful as he is able. 
Foraſmuch then as this is not? to be charged 
upon Cbriſt and his religion, that fo many 

who ſeek juſtification by Chriſt are yet found 
fomers, Chriſt not being in any ſenſe or 
degree the mint yew" of fin ; let us n 
ee 5 


IV. To dil to what we muſt impute | 
the great prevalency of fin in the chriſtian 


mots; and this ſhall be me I af the | 


next diſcourſe. 


» Heb. vii. 25. * ch. . BY» 
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SERMON XV. 


| of the Cau ſes of the Corruptions 
a eng Chriſtians. 3 5 


. Gat. 11, 17. 

Bir if while we ſeek to be juſtified 
by Chrift, we ourſelves alſo are 
found finners, is Chriſt therefore 


the miniſter * fo 2? God pore? 


N a former diſcourſe. on dls words, I 
propoſed to treat the ein obſer- 
vations, _ 


I. Tur feyſe fers of the 89e are de- 
ſcribed by the title of thoſe, 1050 Seek Juſtifi- 
cation by "Crit. 

IL Ts ſuppoſed that even theſe may be 
found formers. 

III. THIS is not to be charged upon 
Chr; if 0 and his religion, as if he was the 

mini Ner 
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miniſter f fin. "Theſe n 1 have 
treated, and I now proceed: > 0e 


TV. To enquire to what then we are to 
 Impute the great prevalency of ſin in the 
chriſtian world. This is a very ſurprizing 
appearance at firſt fight ; that notwithſtand- 
ing * Chriſt is the Lamb of God, who, taketh 
away the fin of the world; and he had his 
> name Jeſus given him upon this very ac- | 
count, that he ſaves his people from their fins ; 
the world ſhould be over-run as it is with 
ſin and wickedneſs, What account can be 
given of this ſtrange appearance ? or can 
none at all be given which is ſatisfactory? 
Yes, as I apprehend it, there may be. And 
in order to your being better able to conceive 
how this comes to paſs, I would deſire your 
attention to the following particulars. _ 
1. Ar Tno' chriſtians belong to the 
church of God from their very nativity, as 
anciently the people of the Jews did, fo 
as to be incloſed from the reſt of the world 
by the goſpel covenant ; yet they are born 
with the ſame natural conflitutions as other 
men, and have the ſame infirmities, and paſ- 
ions, and inclinations. The apoſtle Paul in- 
deed tells the Corinthians, that whereas in 
| caſe of the parents unbelief, © the children 
would be wnclean ; being born of beheving 
parents, 
» John j. * Matt, i. 21. © 1 Cor. vii. 14. 
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arents, they were holy. . But what is this 
Holineſs ? tis only federal. They are conſe- 
crated to God, and under his peculiar care 
and protection; notwithſtanding which, there 
is no ſuch change in reſpect of their natural 
and fefſbly inclinations, as exempts them, in 
growing up to years of maturity, from the 
temptations to which the reſt of mankind 
are liable. The bodies of chriſtians are not 
framed after a different manner, either ex- 
ternal or internal; they are not reſtored to 
that happy temperature and equality in 
which the body of the firſt man was created, 
and which it emoyed as long as he continued 
innocent. The paſſions of the lower animal 
life are naturally inordinate, not only in thoſe 
who are born without the pale of the chri- 
ſtian church, but in thoſe likewiſe who are 
born within it. I don't find that in this 
particular the chriſtian has any prehemi- 
nence above other men. As he dies, ſo he 
is born like them, ſubjet to the ſame 
weakneſſes, and tempted in all reſpects 
as they are. God does not ſee fit to make 
any alteration in the conſtitution and courſe 
of nature, but leaves this as it was be- 
fore he ſent his Son into the world to re- 
deem it; the deſign of this redemption not 
being to free the world immediately from 
thoſe natural evils which abound in it. Tis 
certain that our natural paſſions are _ ſo 
obſe- 
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 abſequious to the dictates of reaſon as 

might be, and as tis likely rn — ; 
been, if the ſtate of innocence bad continued. 
At the reſurrection of the juſt, we are ſure 
the body will be made more ſubſervient to 
the ſoul in all its operations; and our re- 
demption from all evils, whether natural, 
moral, or penal, will be compleat.. But at 
preſent tis much other wiſe; and the reaſon 
probably is this, that the preſent is a ſtate 
of probation; the conſequence of which is, 

that God permits inclinations to be as it were 
born and grow up with us, by which we 
are ſollicited to take up our happineſs in 
this world, and to tranſgreſs our duty in 
many inſtances. | 
2. Al. Tao! the grace of the goſpel is 
abundantly ſufficient to heal the diſorders of 
nature, and to govern and ſubdue its ſtronge 
inclinations; ; yet to the fectual working of 
this grace, the chriſtians own concurrent endea= 
vous are required. The grace of God was 
never intended to deſtroy the liberty of man. 
We are naturally free agents, have a power 
of chuſing or refuſing, of going right or 
wrong, All the commands, and exhorta- 
tions, and promiſes of the goſpel ſuppoſe 
ſuch a power as this, becauſe otherwiſe they 
would have no meaning in them, and of 
themſelves could have no effect. What 
the grace of God undertakes is, to help our 


infirmities, 
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infirmities, not to bear down our ſtubborn- 
neſs and obſtinacy by mere might; to ſave 


us if we do what we can for our own ſalva- 


tion, not if we do all we can againſt it. 
: There is no ſuch promiſe that God will 
convert us in ſpite of the moſt wilful oppo- 
ſition that we can make to his grace and 
ſpirit. No, the grace of God is not to be 
proſtituted at this rate. If God has given 
us active powers, he expects we ſhould uſe 
them ; and to encourage us to uſe them, he 
offers us the aſſiſtance of his grace, by which 


every thing ſhall be made poſſible to us, 


which he requires of us; poſſible to be done, 
not zmpoſſible to be neglected. Our com- 
pliance is not neceſſitated : let us remember 
this, and we ſhall not ſo much wonder that 
men do evil, when the grace of God would 
1 chem to do good. 
3. ALTHo' the motives of the goſpel are 
n fitted to engage our concurrence 
with the grace-which it offers us, yet that 
1s only on condition they are known and on- 
 fidered. No degree of ſtrength and allure- 
ment is wanting which can be deſired in 
them: for what motives can be imagined 
more forcible and prevailing in their own 
nature, than the merczes of God, the love of 
a Saviour, the glories of the heavenly world ? 
have not all theſe ſomething conſtraining 
in them ? ſomething by which the ſoul is 
| n 
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ſecretly = powerfully e to exert all ; 
its faculties, and to give itſelf to the in- 
fluences of the divine Spirit? But how do 
theſe motives conſtrain the will, and affect 
the heart ? no otherwiſe than by the media- 
tion of the underfianding. We "On: be ac- 
quainted with them, and ſeriouſly and at- 
tentively ponder them, before we can feel 
their genuine influence on our minds, dif- 
poling us to follow the directions given us 
in the way to eternal happineſs. Moral mo- 
tives do not actuate the ſoul after the ſame 
manner as ſprings and weights move a clock: 
theſe latter produce their effect by a blind 
and phyſical impulſe, not ſo the former. 
Here the mind muſt retire into itſelf, col- 
lect its ſcatter'd thoughts, center them upon 
the objects which the goſpel propoſes to its 
conſideration, apprehend its own ⁵ͤ higheſt 
_ Intereſt, fix its chief end, in order to its be- 
ing drawn to the purſuit of it, deliberate on 
the moſt proper means, and then determine 
and reſolve. So that here's a chain of actions 
dependent upon the mind itſelf; without 
which, all the motives of the goſpel, tho 
never fo important, are, as it were, thrown un 
away upon us. Now from all this it . 
D ü . 
THA r there are a great many 
thing which, if not immediately, yet with- 
out- due care, muſt have a fatal influence 
| upon 
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upon the profeſſors of chriſtianity to corrupt 

and deſtroy them, I ſhall name a few of 

theſe cauſes to which we are to aſcribe the 
tions of chriſtians. 

Tux firſt is rgnorance, And tis lamen- 
table to confider how great this is among 
multitudes of chriſtians ; who, though the 

children of light, in reſpe& of the religion 
profeſs, have their minds overſpread 
with thick darkneſs. In.a great part of the 
_ chriſtian world, the ey of knowledge is taken 
from the common people ; the free uſe of 
the ſcriptures in their own tongue is forbid- 
den them: and when the candle is put un- 
der a buſhel, can we wonder if it give no 
light to thoſe whoare in the houſe ? In other 
places, what a wretched neglect is there of 
the means of knowledge ? people might 
know more, but don't deſire it; nay, they 
affect the contrary : they ſhut ther eyes 
againſt the light, and hate inſtruction. Now 
the natural effect of Ignorance, | whether - 
3 from the want of means, or from 
the uf neglect of them, is depravity of 
manners; ſuch perſons, as to thoſe things 
of which they are ignorant, being much 
upon a level with them who never heard of 
a Saviour. The name of Chriſt is indeed 
known to theſe, and they have been taught 
ſome general truths — to the method 


of falvation by him; 1 of the particular 
doctrines 
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does ind ee a ahi natal they 
have, perhaps, none, or very confuſed: a 
prehenſions: and by this means, their fooliſh 
heart being darkned, they are continually 
wandring in the ways of fin and folly. Here, 
indeed, there is a great difference to be made 
between. the two ſorts of perſons before- 
mentioned, viz. thoſe who are ignorant for 
want of the means of knowing better; and 
thoſe who enjoy the means and opportunities 
of knowledge, but do not improve them. 
In the former, the little knowledge they 
have may be attended with an honeſt heart ; 
and in that caſe, thro the mercy of God, 
and the ſecret influences of his grace, may 
prove ſufficient to guide them in the way to 
heaven: whereas a voluntary and affected 
| Ignorance, as it diſcovers a bad temper of 
mind, and is occaſioned by a vicious courſe 
of life; ſo it evidently tends to promote 
every corrupt diſpoſition and practice, There 
is a natural connection between ignorance 
and vice; for when the irregular paſſions of 
men excite them to do thoſe things which 
they ought not, and they have no know- 
ledge, or not a ſufficient degree of it to give 
a check to their paſſions ; what is there elſe 
left to reſtrain them? The grace of God, 
tis true, can do it; but this grace works in 
a moral way, i. e. by the light of the mind, 
| and on ſubjects qualified by a proper moral 
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diſpoſition : and therefore where the light of 
tte mind is wanting, and wanting through” 


choice, the way to deſtruction is almoſt un- 
avoidable. Th . 
"7126: n difficulty of going contrary to ahe 
_ reigning inclinations of the heart is another 
cauſe of the prevailing corruptions. J ob- 
ſerved before, that chriſtians are born wh 
the ſame fleſhly inclinations and animal 
ſions as other men; and there being a Narr. 
ſuitableneſs . theſe, and the objects 
and enjoyments of the preſent world, it will 
demand our moſt reſolute and vigorous en- 
deavours effectually to withſtand them. Now 
men generally are too /lothful ; they don't 
care to take the pains neceſſary in religion : 
there is immediate pleaſure in gratifying the 
paſſions, and that carries it againſt the plea- 
ſure which they may propoſe to reap from 
the conqueſt of them. For the firſt, there 
1s no need of any labour, for the latter there 
is. The ſame reaſons which kept ſo many 
from taking up the profeſſion of the goſpel, 
when it was firſt preached to the world, hin- 
der thouſands from obeying it, who profeſs 
to believe the truth of it. The kingdom of 
heaven is reſembled to a king, who made a 
marriage for his fon, and ſent forth his ſer- 
vants, at ſupper-time, to ſay to them that were 
hidden, come, for all things are ready. But tis 


ſaid, 


q Matt. xxii. 2, Kc. 
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ſaid, they all with one conſent began to make 
excuſe, and went their ways, one to his farm, 
another to his merchandize. That is, there 
was fome luſt or other, the oratification of 
which they preferred to all the offers the 
goſpel made them, and ſo without more 
ado they rejected i it; not thinking it worth 
their while to inquite what doctrines this 
new religion taught, or what credentials it 
brought with it of it's truth. And much 
the fame folly is acted over in every age 
among chriſtians themſelves. They are put 
in mind that they muſt be chriſtians in 
practice, as well as in profeſſion, and are in- 
treated to make ready for the kingdom of 
heaven; but the greater part being hurried 
away by their ſenſual and worldly inclina- 
tions, will not be perſuaded to conſider and 
purſue the things of their peace; and fo muſt 
expect to meet with the ſame treatment as 
the man who had not on the wedding-gar- 
ment; to whom the king, when he came to 
fe his gueſts, ſaid, Friend, how cameſt thou 
in hither, not having a wedding- garment ? 
This queſtion was asked with that majeſty . 
and terror that he was ſtruck ſpeechleſs : 
whereupon the king ſaid to the ſervants, 
bind him hand and Trot and take him away, 


and caſt him into outer darkneſs ; there ſhall | 5 


be weeping and gnaſbing of teeth. Thus ſhall 
it be with all thoſe who prefer the pleaſing 
Vor. Il, Ee LE 
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of their ts to the pleaſing of their heaven- 
ly maſter ; which is the caſe of a 9 part 
of the chriſtian world. 8 

3. Jiconſideration, or an God to medi- 
tate on unſeen things, is another cauſe of the 
prevailing corruption of the chriſtian world. 
The rewards by which the goſpel offers to 
make the profeſſors of it amends for deny- 


ing tbemſelves, and all ungodlineſs, and worldy |} 


luſts, are out of ſight; and being ſo, are moſt 
commonly out of mind too. The conſe- 
quence of this is, that the temptations taken 
from preſent and ſenſible things are too 
ſucceſsful. It is, no doubt, a wiſe bargain, 
and muſt be ſo acknowledged by all who 

cConſider it, to part with the whole world, 
if we had it, and with life itſelf, in order 
to gain everlaſting life and happinck, which 

is the promiſe of our Saviour to all his true 
diſciples. But in vain does heaven _ 
court our acceptance, if we cannot be : 
ſuaded to contemplate the happineſs at it k 

its refined nature, immenſe greatneſs, and 
eternal duration : and how few are there 
with whom we can prevail by our moſt 
earneſt and repeated Intreatics to conſider 


this? ? 


O curve in terris anime G celeſtium manes | 


f he mind: of men are bent downward 
to the earth, as that perſon's body was of 
1 HE whom 
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whom we read in the goſpel, who* having 
@ ſpirit of infirmity, was bowed together, and 
could by no means lift up herſelf. They are 
chained to ſenſible things; 1. e. they ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſo, becauſe they accept not 
the aſſiſtance offered them, to raiſe their 
thoughts and affections heaven - ward. They 
had rather follow ſenſe and fancy, than 
walk by faith. Faith is the evidence of things 
not ſeen, and the ſubſtance of things hoped for. 
Faith will give us the victory over the world; 
z. e. it will do it if we let it have an oppor- 
tunity to exert its divine influence. Let us 
ſhut our eyes upon the preſent world, in or- 
der to open them upon the world to come; 
and by heavenly contemplation draw aſide 
the veil betwixt us and the great realities of 
the everlaſting ſtate, and we ſhall quickly 
find that the bleſſedneſs of heaven does not 
want any attractives in it. A ſingle con- 
templation of ſuch glorious objects will 
make ſome impreſſion; ; and if it be re- 
ted from time to time, the impreſſion 
will be deep and laſting ; ; 0 as that we ſhall 
be enabled eaſily to anſwer all the argu- 
ments for a ſinful life with which the world 
can aſſault us. Tis next to impoſſible that 
a life of faith and contemplation ſhould not 
be a life of holineſs: and therefore that 
chriſtians do not more generally lead ſuch a a 
a E e 2 „ 
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life as the goſpel requires, we muſt impute 
to this as One priticipal cauſe, their not me- 
ditating on unſeen and ede things. Such 
meditations v would gradually purify * ex- 
alt the carnal mind, but are very diſagree- 
able to it, and for that reaſon too generally 
> neglected. 
4. Tus manyangry and 8 parties 
into which the chriſtian world is unhappily 
divided, have not a little contributed to the 
corruption of chriſtian manners. This effect 
is not owing merely to a diverſiy of opinions, 
which in the preſent ſtate of things is una- 
voidable ; but to the over great ſtreſs which 
is laid by each party upon its diſtinguiſping 
tenets ; and the meritoriouſneſs of contending 
for them with intemperate zeal and paſſion, 
For, alas! by this means the zeal of chriſti- 
ans is turned into a wrong channel; the 
war againſt the world and their luſts, in 
which all chriſtians are equally concerned, 
is changed into a ſtate of hoſtility amongR 5 
chriſtians themſelves; and to be more than 
ordinarily earneſt and active in maintaining 
ſome favourite opinions, hardly allowing 
that thoſe of the contrary ſide can have a 
covenant title to ſalvation, is made to ſerve 
inſtead of the ſubſtantial duties and virtues of 
the chriſtian life. Were chriſtians more uni- 
verſally agreed, that there was no virtue in 
being of this or that opinion, where there 
5 Was 
1 
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was not a good life; and where there was, 
nb crime in being of the contrary, after per- 
ſons had fincerely endeavoured to know the 
truth; there 1 then be no room for 
men thus to deceive themſelves, and to mi- 
ſtake that for love to the goſpel, which is no- 
thing elſe but a proud conceit of their gw 
underſtandings. Then do men beſt expreſs 
their affection to Chrif and his goſpel, when 
by a.charitable and heavenly temper of mind, 
and a holy and regular converſation, they 
i mitate the one, and adorn the other. And 
the more ſollicitous they were about this, 
the leſs concerned would they be for the | 
differences between them and other g 
chriſtians in things diſputable; and leſs * 
to give any countenance to perſons whoſe 
lives were a diſgrace to their profeſſion, on- 
ly for the ſake of their holding the fame 
opinions. Tis really a melancholly conſi- 
deration, that while all fides are wrangling 
about articles of faith, and modes and cere- 
monies of worſhip, they ſhould ſo generally 
forget that which is of the greateſt conſe- 
quence of all, a ftrict and humble piety, and 
a diffuſrue benevolence, or charity. 


55 hf 4 alſe notion of goſpel juſtification is, S 
doubt, a frequent cauſe that they who WT. 


70 be 22 fied by Chriſt are yet found finmers. 
As long ago as the Apoſtle James wrote 
his Piſtles there were ſome who abus' d this 


Ee 3 * impor- 
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important doctrine of the chriſtian religion, 
hereby making that which is really its glo- 
ry, to be à ſcandal to the chriſtian faith, and 
the occaſion of their own ruin, Theſe 
ſelf-deluded ſouls relied upon faith without 
works, which is the ground of that queſtion ; 
h cohaf dbes it profit, my brethren, tho a man 
ſay: he has faith, and have not works ? can 
faith ſave him! ? No; faith, if it has not 
works, is dead, being alone... Was not Abra- 
ham our father juſtified by works, when he 
offered up Iſaac his fon upon the altar Seeg 
thou how faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was faith made perfect? And the 
ſcripture was fulfilled which ſaith, Abraham 
believed God, and it was iniputed to him for 
righteouſneſs : and he was called the friend of 
God. Ye ſee then how that by works a man 
is juſtified, and not by faith only. Can any 
words be plainer than theſe are? Sp is it not 
amazing then, that, after ſo clear and full a 
deciſion of the caſe, any who own the au- 
thority of the apoſtle James, ſhould eſpouſe 
an error, which he ſo expreſsly condemned; 
ſheltering themſelves under the authority of 
St. Paul ; as if the inſpired pen-men of 
ſcripture could contradict one the other? St. 
Paul and St. James levelled their diſcourſes 
againſt two different ſorts of perſons; thoſe 
whom St. Paul * were Egal As, who 


would 
a "Ie il, 14, &c. | 
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would fain have advanced the law of Moſes 
into a partnerſhip with the goſpel of Chri/t - 
thoſe oppoſed by St. James were Solfidians, 
who expected Ka be juſtified by faith, with- 
out thoſe works of holineſs which the goſpel ' 
requires. In oppoſition to the former, 
the apoſtle Paul aſſerts very truly, that we 
are * juſtified without the works of the law ; 
the law being no longer in force : as Abra- 
ham alſo was juſtified without the ſame ſort 
of works, living ſome hundreds of years be- 
fore the law was given from mount Sinai, 
and being juſtified before he was circum- 
ciſed. In oppoſition to the latter, the a 
ſtle James aſſerts, with the ſame truth, that 
no man is juſtified without works, i. e. without 
works of evangelical righteouſneſs ; according 
to which we ſhall be juſtified or condem- 
ned in the laſt day. And ſo far is the apo- 


ſtle Paul from teaching a contrary is 5 


to that of St. James, that he ſpeaks as his 

ly in commendation of works of 1 55 
and faith as much of the neceſſty of them, 
as St. James himſelf has done, or any one 
can do; in ſeveral places of his epiſtles ex- 
plaining that faith of Abraham, and _ 
good men of which he faith ſuch 
things, in a manner which includes an = 
obedience, and intire refignation to the will of 


God : particularly in the xith chap, of the 
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i Rom. iii. 28. iv. 1. 
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epiſtle to the Hebrews ; where he celebrates 

the faith of Enoch, "Noah, Abraham, Moſes, 
and others, for the glorious fruits which 
ſprung from it, ſuch as pleaſing God, prepa- 
ring for diſtant events, as if they were in 
fight, leaving their native country, readily = 
1 their beſt-loy'd comforts, and 
chuſing rather to ſuffer aflietion with the pro- 
ple of God, than to enjoy the plæaſures of fin 

for a ſeaſm. 'Tis therefore a moſt dange- 
rꝛous thing for perſons to be told, and to be- 
lieve, that good works flowing from faith, 
have no ſhare at all, not even a ſubordinate 
one, in our juft; cation before God; that 
they are not neceſſary to our acceptance with 
God, nor the condition of our final falva- 
tion: all which, with a great deal more 
to the fame purpoſe, is faid by ſome, and 
too much of it by others. And tho' ho- 
neſt and well-meaning ſouls are not over- 
thrown by ſuch doctrines, yet too many 
others make them a handle for their incou- 
ragement in the ways of ſin, and are harden- 
ed to their everlaſting ruin ; which, one 
would think, ſhould teach all thoſe who 
are friends to the cauſe of practical holineſs, 
to examine the tendency of their notions 
more narrowly, and to talk with more cau- 
tion and reſerve upon this head. 

I might have named a great many other 
cauſes, which concur in producing this de- 

plorable 
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por corruption of the chtiſtian world; 
uch as, for inſtance, the influence of bad 

examples, eſpecially of ſaperiors: perſons, 
particularly parents, not diſcharging the du- 

ties of their ſeveral relations. A wicked 
rent propagates his vices as he does his Lind; 
the negligent parent leaves the minds of his 
children unfurniſbed, and lets thoſe weeds 
ſpring up, and ſpread themſelves abroad, 
Which he ſhould make it his buſineſs to root 
out; and the parent who is indiſcreet, too often 
Prej udices his children againſt religion, by gi- 
ving them wrong repreſentations of it, and 
taking imbroper methods to impreſs a ſenſe | 
of it upon their tender minds: the ſerious 
conſideration of which ſhould excite religi- 
ous parents ( who are the only perſons from 
whom it can be expected) to uſe all the care 
and prudence poſſible in the education of their 
children. But as the conſiderations before 
inſiſted on will ſufficiently account for the 
prevalency of fin in the chriſtian world, I 

ſhall not enlarge on theſe laſt mentioned. 
From all that has been faid, let us be 
warned to take heed, that while we ſeek 'to 
be. juſtified by Chr ot none of us be found fin- 
ners: for, alas! it will avail us little to 
make. our boaſt of the gol; 72 if by break- 
ing the precepts of it, we dijhonour God, and 
forfeit all right to bi covenant favour. In 
to our being awakened to a ſuitable 
concern 
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concern in this matter, let us carry in mind 
theſe two things, with which I ſhall con- 
clude; that notwithſtanding all our ad- 
vantages by Chriſt, there is danger of our 
being found /nners at laſt ; and that if we 
are, we ſhall be abſolutely without ex- 
caſe. 
17. TARERE is no little danger, notwith- 
ſtanding all our advantages by Chrift, of our 
being found ſinners at laſt. We have paſſions 
which are eaſily inflamed ; and the world 
has temptations in abundance, which are fit- - 
ted to ſet them on fire, There are many 
Falſe ways which we ſhall be apt to ſtrike 
into, and but one right, and they who walk 
in the right way are but few. Weare in 
danger of deceiving ourſelves, and of being 
deceiv d by others; of being drawn away 
by our own hearts luſts, or by the intice- 
ments of ſinners, and the allurements of 
ſenſe; of being undone by falſe notions of 
the terms of ſalvation, or. falſe hopes of a 
more convenient opportunity for ſecuring it, 
than the preſent. In the midſt of ſo many 
ſnares and temptations, our danger is too 
great to be lighted by us, if we are wile. 
Tis a vain thing for any one to think he is 
in no danger, while he continues in a courſe 
of fin. Is there no danger if he does not 
immediately forſake his fins, . that he may 
never do it ? and if he die impenitent, is not 
= „„ his 
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his delteudson certain and waere not- 
withſtanding all that God has done, and 
Chriſt has ſuffered in order to ſave him? 
2. Is any, while they /cek and bope for 
juſtification by Chriſt, are found "finners, they 
will be abſolutely zexcu/able. Their ruin 
will be intirely of their own procuring. 
They have no incouragement from the goſ- 
pel to continue in fin ; but all the 1 incou- 
ragement that can be defired to forſake it. 
Chriſt is not the miniſter of fin, but is very ready 
to be their Saviour from it: from the guilt of 
it by his blood, and from the dominion of 
it in the heart and life by his word and ſpi- 
rit. Nor will he, I may alſo ſay, nor can 
he, fave them From one of theſe, unleſs he 
| faves them from both. 80 it is faid by 
St. John: If we walk in the light, as he ts 
in the light, i. e. if we are holy as he is 
holy, hben we have fellowſhip one with ano- 
ther ; and the blood of Feſus Chriſt cleanſeth 
rom all in. Then, if we walk according to 
the light of truth, but not otherwiſe. Do 
you not ſee how the merciful Redeemer of 
the world ſtands with open arms, and melt- 
ing affections of heart, to receive all thoſe 
who come unto bim] but then there is no 
coming to Chriſt without leaving our fins. 
And what is there that can tempt men to 
prefer their fins to their Saviour? the mo- 
mentary 
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5 8 ? - Sure y\ hey can have nothing 
to offer in alleviation of their guilt and l. 
I, who might have been renewed and par- 


doned, d ſaved, and voy put: all theſe 
bleſſings om them! 


LI r us, my friends, be pate 0 to 
conſider theſe. things; and in well-doing 
commit ourſelves to the mercy of God, thro' 
the: mediation of his well-beloved Son. Up- 
on this condition, that we ſincerely endea- 
your to do the will of God, as we cannot 
think too highly of the rightcouſheſs of our 
Saviour, fo we cannot rely too confidently 
upon it; being found in him, * who of God 
is made unto us wiſdom, righteouſne s, and 
ſandtiſication now); and bauplan a cternal | 
redemption at laſt. 


k 1 Cor. i i. 30. Philip, li. 9. 
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